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Cuap. LV. 


Wuen I met my uncle at dinner, I felt, and no doubt looked, as guilty 
as though I had been purloining part of the family plate. The encoun- 
ter of his frozen gray eye thrilled through my frame. I fancied that my 
discovery of my poor cousin’s infirmities must be written in my face. 

Still greater was my torture, when Bob Haggerston, insensible to any 
thing less ¢ranchant than the stroke of a tomahawk, kept perpetually 
reverting to his name. Not satisfied with stating how enchanted I had 
expressed myself with the lake scenery of Ghyburn Mere, he related how 
he had described to me on the spot the incidents of a certain fishing 
arty on the lake, at which Sir Ralph’s family and his own were present ; 
and where the gallantry of Cuthbert preserved from destruction the son 
of one of the boatmen, who having fallen overboard encumbered with a 
heavy fishing-net, would have risen no more, but for the intervention of 
my cousin, Nor, when describing how, for a Londoner, I had made 
proof of some activity in clambering up the ruinous watch-towers of 
Hallington Castle, did he choose to pass over in silence another of Cuth- 
bert's feats ; intent upon rescuing from destruction the carved stonework 
of an ancient chimney-piece, long seen suspended in a dangerous position 
from one of the upper stories, my cousin, We informed me, had, with the 
assistance of scaling-ladders, reached the dizzy spot and borne off the 
prize. 

Having heard all this in detail only two hours before, it was as tire- 
some as painful to hear it recapitulated. But he seemed bent upon 
talking about Cuthbert. 

My uncle, indeed, listened as though he heard not ; preserving the 
same cold immobility of feature which was doubtless habitual. But old 
Bernard who, assisted by two livery-servants, waited at table, demon- 
strated by angry glances at the loquacious guest, a bitter sense of his indis- 
cretion. But for the old man’s zeal for the honour of the hospitalities of 
the house, I doubt, indeed, whether he would have filled Mr. Haggerston’s 
glass as often as my own with the ripest old hock and most delicate 
hermitage I ever tasted. That he did so, however, only increased the 
mischief, Wine rendered the talkative man still more inconsiderate 
nay, when the claret was placed on the table after dinner, and even 
Bernard quitted the room, Haggerston literally filled a bumper to Cuth- 
bert’s better health and return to the hall! I drank it, of course; 
how could I do otherwise ? But I think my uncle must have perceived 
my hand tremble with emotion as I raised the glass to my lips. 
Dec,—you. LXXVII. NO, CCCXIL 2c 
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“ And what do you mean to do with this young fellow, now you've got 
him here, my dear Sir Ralph?” demanded Haggerston, in a jocular 
voice, after he had swallowed his claret. And methought there were 
indications of new-born kindness in the old gentleman's physiognomy as 
he fixed his eyes upon my face. 

Seeing him reluctant to reply, I ventured to answer for him. 

“ My uncle is kind enough to grant me, for the few remaining months 
of my minority,” said I, “the shelter and countenance of which I stand 
so much in need ; and my studies at the university having been stopped 
short by my father’s death, and left incomplete by my own idleness, | am 
thankful for an opportunity for application, of which I trust I shall so 
avail myself as to be no burden on the time of others. Believe me, | 
want no better entertainment for the Summer, than the fine library ] 
visited this morning.” : 

By a glance at my uucle’s face, I saw that he approvingly accepted a 

manifesto addressed only to himself. But Bob Haggerston was indig- 
nant. 
“ Study ? more study ?” cried he. “A fine likely young fellow of 
twenty-one mew himself up in a musty book-room from morning till 
night, while there is the lake to fish in, and the warren for shooting? 
Why, if you don’t have a care, young man, you'll fall into hypochon- 
driacism, like poor Cuthbert.” 

My uncle winced, but said nothing. Neither did I; which encouraged 
the savage to proceed to the infliction of further pain. 

“ And what’s to be the end of such wondrous book-learning ?” said 
he, * you city gents, who are born with a silver ladle in your mouth, 
don't need to work for your living. <A rich banker’s only son isn’t 
going to be a parson, I suppose, or a lawyer, or—” 

“My nephew's plans are at present so unsettled,” interrupted my 
uncle, apparently feeling more for my annoyance than his own; “ that 
we will not disturb his mind by prematurely discussing them ; more par- 
ticularly since Bernard is probably waiting for us with his coffee in the 
blue drawing-room, and is miserable whenever I allow it to be spoiled 
by the overboiling of the lamp.” 

I was glad to perceive by the lengthening of Haggerston’s face, that 
he had to pay the penalty of his coarseness, by the loss of at least three 
glasses of claret less than his usual stint. 

Before he made his parting bow for the night, however, we were 
friends again. The cordiality with which he invited me to Campley—to 
come when I would, and stay as long as I listed—would have almost 
reconciled me to his odious familiarity, had he not thought proper to add, 

“Cuthbert never lets a day pass without riding over to us. When 
hes well, poor fellow, no place on earth he’s so fond of as Campley. But 
then, Agnes has been his play-fellow ever since he was born. Agnes 
can do any thing with him! She's a little afraid of him now ; for one 8 
never sure when one of his fits may take him. But, strange to say, he 
was never yet seized at Campley !” 

On turning to bid my uncle good night, on the departure of his guest, 
I saw that there were tears in his eyes. And no wonder. But the re- 
spectful manner in which I raised’ his withered hand to my lips, om 
leaving the room, served to apprise him that I now knew all, and elt for 


him to the bottom of my heart. 
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Next day I fulfilled my promise. After breakfast, I withdrew into the 
library, and read till the afternoon, when my uncle despatched Bernard 
to me to request [ would do him the favour to accompany him in his 
airing. It was usually an old coachman who drove his low pony 
phaeton ; but he seemed gratified to have me supply his place; directing 
me the various turnings in the park leading to its more striking points 
of view; and a variety of anecdotes, with which some of those beautiful 
spots were connected, told with ease and spirit by Sir Ralph, served to 
enliven our sober drive, The Summer air was delicious; the view of the 
distant mountains sublime ; and in such noble scenery, in company with 
the high-bred and mild old man, it was impossible not to subside into a 
tranquillity congenial with the scene. 

| took care that my uncle should be the first to remind me of my 
promised visit to Campley. 

“ Haggerston will be hurt,” said he, a few days afterwards, “if you 
do not fulfil your engagement; and he deserves well at our hands for 
much kindness to my poor son.” 

I instantly proposed riding over to his house in the course of the 
afternoon. 

“Do,” said he; “and remember that you will be expected to remain 
and dine. It is the custom of the house ; a vexatious one enough to 
those who are not fond of sitting down to dinner with a lady, in dusty 
boots and soiled linen.” 

“ Miss Haggerston is grown up, then ?” 

“Yes; a charming girl ; and as good as she is beautiful,” said he. 
“Campley, too, is very well worth looking at. Though on a smaller 
scale than the relics usually preserved of the abodes of our forefathers, it 
is, in my opinion, more curious for that very reason, than either hall or 
castle. You will find it a small stone manor-house, of the time of 
Elizabeth, surrounded with magnificent trees; and Haggerston's ances- 
tors (a branch of the old Northumbrian family) have lived there from 
sire to son, for the last three hundred years.” 

“But surely the Westferns have been settled here, sir, some cen- 
turies longer ?” said I. 

“True: but this place is the seat of the head of a family; and has 
strength of its own, as well as the backing of a large estate, to keep it 
standing. My friend Haggerston, on the contrary, has scarcely more 
hundreds a year than we have thousands; yet Ais house is in as good 
condition as ours, and his timber as fine. ‘That his heart. is more con- 
tented, is owing to a less afflicting share of the dispensations of Provi- 
dence.” 

I was glad that these renseignemens afforded me some pretext for the 
excitement of mind in which, the following day, | mounted the beautiful 
bay mare especially appropriated to my use ; and, under the directions of 
a groom, to whom the cross-roads were familiar, converted the distance 
between the hall and Campley into little more than three miles, by 
following a bridle-road, skirting almost mountainous hill sides, and com 
manding views of the country, which, lovely as I had previously thought 
it, afforded as much surprise as pleasure. Green valleys, watered by 
animated rivulets, were contrasted with rocky defiles and foaming falls ; 

while around the hall, a rich fringe of ancient woods seemed to mark 


the termination of the family estate. 
202 
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As we pursued our way along a pass, far more resembling a sheep- 
walk than a road, for it did not admit of the groom bringing himself 
abreast, | suddenly heard him shouting from behind me that Campley 
lay at our feet ; and looking down, perceived a green nook, greener than 
all the rest of the landscape, apparently wedged into a platform formed by 
the junction of two narrow valleys. 

Surveyed from a height enabling me to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
rounded summits of the fine old oaks encircling it, their gigantic boles 
being invisible from above, the square stone structure, standing alone in 
the midst, resembled a tomb rather than a habitation. No smoke as- 
cended from the roof; not a human being was visible around. There 
was something solemn and Druidical in the aspect of that verdant 
solitude. 

The readiness with which my mare accomplished the precipitous 
descent into the valley, avouched that Cuthbert’s stud was familiar with 
the road to Campley. But I am not certain that the increased pulsation 
of heart, of which I was conscious in approaching the house, and which 
I attributed to the prospect of an introduction to the Agnes” on whose 
qualities depended so much of the charm of my visit to the north, was 
not partly owing to my doubts whether we were not just as likely to 
arrive at the gate by an enforced roll down a slope of a hundred and 
fifty feet as by a slower process. 

And after all, the perilous feat was accomplished in vai! Neither 
Mr. Haggerston nor his daughter were at home. 

“If you be the young gentleman from the hall, for whom master has 
been waiting at home, sir, since Tuesday,” said a homely-looking, gray- 
headed serving-man, who—I will not say opened the door, for it stood 
open, but who answered my summons, “ I was bid to tell you that Miss 
Agnes and the Squire would be at home early in the afternoon, and to 
beg you would walk in.” 

I desired nothing better. The little battlemented manor-house, the 
moat of which having been filled up by the present representative of the 
family, now produced the finest flowers in the neighbourhood, inspired 
me with curiosity to visit the interior. The mellow tinge of the old 
gray stone, the quaintness of the Elizabethan windows, and, as soon as 
I entered the hall, the carved wainscoting of walnut, adorned with the 
finest antlers I ever saw, supporting on the walls a collection of curious 
old weapons, which were afterwards exhibited to me with great pride by 
Haggerston as family arms, struck me as constituting one of those Gothic 
bijoux which people, possessing more money than taste, expend a fortune 
in creating, and then render ridiculous by a thatched roof, or a verandah, 
or Genoese blinds, but which, under shelter of Haggerston’s hereditary 
veneration and modest fortunes, was allowed to retain all its original 
uniformity of beauty. 

No need for the old servant to inform me that the chamber into which 
he ushered me was “ Miss Agnes’ room:” it was a “ bower-chamber,” 
if ever bower-chamber existed. The fragrance of a basket of well- 
chosen flowers,—the embroidery frame,—the bookshelves containing $0 
much more poetry than prose,—all announced, the moment I crossed 
threshold, that | stood on ground consecrated by female predilections; 
and I was almost glad that the divinity was absent, that I might be free 
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to examine in detail that charming snuggery, which struck me then, and 
recurs to me still, as the pleasantest in which I ever set my foot. 

Through the beautiful flower-garden, extended like a Persian carpet 
before the wide window, meandered a rapid brook, by which the moat 
had been formerly vivified, and which, on its suppression, was turned into 
its present channel, not only by the good taste but the very hands of 
Haggerston, the banks being formed of curious specimens of rock selected 
from the mines of the district, nearly covered by the growth of rare 
mosses, ferns, and lichens ; among which the perpetual ripple of the 
rapid and limpid little brook produced a soothing murmur. 

Beyond the limits of the flower-garden stood a group of the same 
gigantic oaks that dotted the surrounding meadows, like the appointed 
guardians of that beautiful solitude; and through the interstices between 
their grander outlines appeared the wild hill-side beyond, clothed with 
many-hued varieties of underwood ; or, where too precipitous for vege- 
tation, the beetling crags of the cliff peered out from the surrounding 
verdure, as though to attest the sohd structure of those natural bulwarks. 

It was some time before I was able to withdraw my attention from a 
scene so lovely. But when I did gather my enra nis, forsee once more 
into the shady room from whence this circumscribed but exquisite land- 
scape was perceptible, I was scarcely less struck by the beauty of a series 
of sketches in water colours, simply framed, and appended to the wall. 

A few minutes afterwards I discovered that a richly bound folio volume 
lying on one of the tables contained others by the same hand; which, 
from the name of ‘* Agnes’’ appended to each landscape, I found with 
pleasure to be that of Miss Haggerston. The subjects were chiefly 
Spanish, many of them representing interiors of convents or monasteries, 
enlivened by groups of monks or nuns; and while the colouring pos- 
sessed a depth val richness | had never before seen attained by water 
colours, the taste and spirit of the designs were beyond all praise. I could 
have passed the day examining those admirable drawings. 

Scarcely an object in the room, however, but was deserving notice. 
Each exhibited some specific cachet ; and when, impatient of confine- 
ment, I at length made my way into the flower-garden, by dropping over 
the stone window ledge upon a strip of turf that belted the house in that 
mountain wilderness, the little Gothic manor, its ancient trees, its velvet 
green sward, and paradise of flowers, appeared like an oasis in the desert. 

I was summoned back to the house, not, as I almost feared, to be re- 
buked by its master for my unceremonious proceedings, but to find a a 
of excellent refreshments awaiting me. ‘The old servant, however, whi 
pressing me to eat, rendered it impossible, by acquainting me that he had 
just learned from the groom (and such a groom as it was!) that the 
squire and Miss Agnes had ridden over to see me at the hall. 

After such information, I naturally turned a deaf ear to his recom- 
mendation of the home-potted charr, and even to his assurance that a 
dish of preserved cranberries, looking like ruby beads, which he placed 
before me, was the work of Miss Agnes’s housewifely hands. More par- 
ticularly to the last piece of information—full of the false delicacies, not 
to say affectations, of London life, 1 was shocked to learn that the same 
hand which had produced the works of genius I had been studying, could 
have been employed in a menial task. 

Another minute and | was mounted again, and though wanting faith 
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in the groom's assertion that the squire and “ miss” always took the bridle 
road, 1 soon found myself suspended anew over the happy valley, mis- 
taking, as I proceeded, every grazing cow in the valley below, or group 
of sheep visible in the distance, for the objects of my solicitude. 

The mountain pass being left behind, we had reached what was nearly 
level ground, when the servant rode up to inform me that what I was 
just deciding to be a withered whinbush and a holly-tree on the side of 
the opposite hill, was neither more nor less than “ miss” and the squire ; and 
as I now perceived the whinbush and holly-tree to be hastening towards 
me, there was no gainsaying his assertion. 

On a near view, I became quite content that “ miss” should devote the 
remainder of her days to the manufacture of cranberry compotes. Never 
did I behold a more ludicrous object. Mounted on a pony, such as is 
usually assigned to a boy of ten years old, her gray camlet riding-dress 
and fair hair dishevelled by the mountain breezes, almost intermingled 
with the dun-coloured mane and sweeping tail of the pony, appeared to 
form one shapeless and unsightly animal. Even when near enough for 
the delicacy of her features to be discernible, I could not forgive the 
damsel, in whom I had anticipated something of a Diana Vernon, for 
looking so like an overgrown school-girl. 

The holly-tree, which became gradually converted into the squire, 
attired in a dark Tartan shooting-jacket, stalking, staff in hand, by his 
daughter's side, soon put an end to my cogitations by hurrying forward 
to reproach me for a dilatoriness in finding my way to Campley, such as 
had forced him to come in search of me. And so full of questions was 
he concerning the cheer afforded me by his servants, and my opinion of 
his badger-hole—as he was pleased to term his beautiful residence—that 
he suffered his daughter, who had come up with him, to stand unnoticed 
by my side (for I had, of course, dismounted to address him), without 
offering an introduction. Seeing which, I unceremoniously presented 
myself. 

By the stiff manner in which Miss Haggerston drew up to reply to my 
cordial greeting, | soon saw, however, that though dressed in a camlet 
suit, and mounted on a shaggy pony, she was not a person to be treated 
without ceremony. It might be that her father's coarse familiarity had 
driven her into reserve for self-defence. But the squire’s earnest en- 
treaties that, though three-parts of the way home, I would return and 
dine with them, were so coldly seconded by his daughter, that I pleaded 
letters to write by the post, or some other chartered lie of conventional 
life, and was let off on condition that I promised to make amends on the 
morrow. 

Being, as I must again take occasion to remark, only in my twenty- 
first year, I expected, on finding myself again opposite to my uncle at 
the dinner-table, that his first inquiry would be ‘ What I thought of 
Agnes Haggerston ?’”"—the real object of my morning’s expedition—in- 
stead of which he talked only of Campley—of its date—its original 
destination—the ancient gentility of its owners—and the insignificance 
to which, for nearly two centuries, the minor branches of Catholic 
families had been reduced. 

In my present mood of irritation against “miss,” I was tempted to 
answer to the latter observation, “so much the better !”—that, ‘im 
my opinion they could not be kept in ¢oo0 careful subordination ;"—® 
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sentiment which the high-church old baronet took in such excellent part, 
that he instantly invited me to join him in a glass of the thin dude 
constituting his habitual beverage. 

But after a short pause devoted to its degustation, he broke out as 
though he had been mentally arguing against his own want of libe- 
rality. 

“ ] fear I cannot deny,” said he, “ that I entertain a prejudice against 
papists, perhaps from having been jarring half my life against the 
bigotries of my friend Haggerston. Perhaps from—no matter! I plead 
thoroughly guilty to an unreasonable antipathy. Let me, however, 
render justice to many superiorities of system on the part of the Roman 
Catholic community ; and among others, one that renders my young 
friend at Campley so great a comfort to her father; that, in their con- 
ventional education, women are reared for the fire-side rather than the 
world. Agnes Haggerston, whose family-estate, small as it is, is entailed 
on heirs male, so that she has no future provision to rely upon, has been 
educated to make a good housewife, instead of a useless, fine lady, and 
Campley is consequently as comfortable a home to her father as though 
his fortune were double.” 

With the preserved cranberries still in my memory, I could of course 
afford ample credence to the statement. But it was impossible not to 
add that whatever might be Miss Haggerston’s notabilities, the higher 
accomplishments of life had not been neglected. 

“If brought up in aconvent, sir,”’ said |, ‘she must have found there 
some first-rate artist to have attained such rare proficiency with her 
pencil.” 

‘“T was not aware,” replied my uncle, “ that she had reached much ex- 
cellence, though both as a musician and painter my poor son was, I know, 
at the pains to give her instruction.” 

‘“ But you are often at Campley, sir,” cried I, “ you cannot have over- 
looked the beautiful pictures that ornament Miss Haggerston’s sitting- 
room ?”’ 

“No, indeed! And I sometimes wonder that Agnes, who is goodness 
itself, and knows how much the sight of them affects me, does not place 
them elsewhere,” replied Sir Ralph ; “ they are my poor Cuthbert’s work 
—sent home, or rather sent to Campley, during his sojourn in Spain.” 

I was silenced, though longing to learn when, why, and how my poor 
cousin had been a traveller; 1 dared not risk paining my uncle’s feelings 
by the inquiry. The morrow would, I doubted not, explain hundreds of 
things I wanted to know. 

By the time I reached Campley, the shade of the house extended half 
over the little flower-garden, and from Miss Haggerston’s sitting-room, 
into which I was ushered, I saw that she was enjoying the light breeze of 
a delicious Summer afternoon on a bench under the old oak-tree nearest 
the pastures. But that I was still smarting from the coldness of her 
manner at our first meeting, my impatience might have ‘pon oer me to 
drop a second time from the window and hasten towards her; and it was 
only because placed as she was, she could but perceive my arrival, that 
I restrained the inclination. As the mistress of the house, it was her 
business to come and receive me; not a step, however, did she move! 
She was reading, and she read on, evidently not thinking me worth dis- 
turbing herself from her occupation to welcome to her father’s house. 
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Angry in good earnest, I made up my mind to advert to her non- 

chalance as soon as the squire made his appearance. But when he really 

came, so hearty was his greeting, and so expansive his countenance, that 
it would have been a sin to vex him. 

“ Where's Agues ?” cried he ; “ haven't you seen my daughter? | 
was in the rick-yard when I saw your horses come round ; and hurried 
in as soon as I'd given orders about them.” 

And on my pointing out to him, in reply, the station Miss Hagger- 
ston had taken up, he insisted on our joining her in her shady retreat. 

‘Agnes is very partial to that tree,’ said he, as we made our way 
Pn: it. ‘The bench was put up by Cuthbert, and I have known 
them spend half the Summer day there reading and chatting. Not a 
ray of sunshine penetrates through the foliage ; and Agnes, eke prefers 
it to her close sitting-room in fine weather, calls it her best parlour.” 

I thought it likely the young lady would play the coquette in receiving 
my salutations, and prete “ad i ignorance of my arrival. By no means! 

“ | have been expecting you for the last ten minutes, Mr. Ashworth,” 
said she; the book and work with which she had been oc cupying’ herself 
being so disposed on the bench as to render it impossible to offer me a 
seat. “ But when once | establish my self here for the morning, I seldom 
re-enter the house before dinner-time.” 

She was, in short, as ungracious as ever; which provoked me the more, 
because, now that her uncouth riding-dress was removed, and her hair 
neatly braided round her small and ‘graceful head, all trace of the awk- 
ward school-girl forming part of the shaggy pony had disappeared. 
However uncivil and unconciliating, “miss” was indisputably a pretty 
girl. 

In the course of the evening, I became more and more convinced of 
the fact. Not because the squire attributed to her housewifery the merit of 
one of the best simple dinners I ever tasted; not even because, at her father’s 
commands (for she pretended to resist his request), she “lapped our 
senses in Elysium,” by her exquisite performance on a chamber-organ 
that stood in a hall adjoining the dining-room ; but from the tender 
manner in which she adverted to the few state of my uncle's health, 
and the nature of his domestic trials. 

Still, feeling myself something of an intruder at the hall, my pride 
relieved my scruple s by alluding to my sojourn there as compulsory, and 
aunouncing my intention to leave it the moment I came of age. 

“ That would be very unfair—very inhuman !” was Miss Haggerston’s 
cool reply.“ Your visit must be the greatest comfort to poor Sir Ralph. 
Indeed, on visiting him the other day, we found him—did we not, papa’— 
quite an altered man ! 

” Ay , indeed!” cried the squire. “T haven't seen my poor old friend 
in such health or spirits this many a day. ‘The prospect of seeing you ; 
that is, the prospect of having your father’s son under his roof, had, I 
suspect, made him feel rather queerish. And finding you so different 
from what he expected, was a great comfort to him.” 

“My uncle must, indeed, have formed hateful anticipations on my 
account to be so easily satisfied,” said I, with some indignation. 

“Why, how could vou expect it to be otherwise, considering his ab- 
horrence of your father ?” replied the squire. “However, my poor 
friend’s wrath is like a fire of thorns—soon up, and soon out. Five-and- 
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twenty years ago, or thereabouts, he turned his back on me—and swore 
never to change a word with me again. Yet you see how he cottons to 
me now. 

‘The cause of his displeasure is, perhaps, removed ?” 

“Ay! and as long ago as since the day you came into the world! 
Betwixt friends, Mr. Ashworth, he'd a mind to marry me to your mother. 
He thought that next to Westfern Hall, the best place for her was 
Campley.” 

‘And you were of a different way of thinking ?” said I; the vivid 
blush of anxiety, as to what he might answer, that overspread the cheeks 
of his daughter, not being lost upon me. 

“ Why, to say the truth, a good-looking, robust young fellow, such as 
] then was, was not likely to take a fancy to a humpy.” 

My strong inclination to knock him down, was repressed only in 
deference to the beseeching looks of Agnes. 

** Besides,” added he, while I bit my lips in silence, “if the finest of 
the foreign Venuses, whom people allow to show their shapes stark-naked 
in their galleries, with a gold mine for her dowery, were to offer me her 
hand for the marriage to be solemnised by a parson in a black and white 
suit like a magpie, | should beg her to look elsewhere for a husband. A 
drop of Protestant blood in the veins of children bearing the name of 
Haggerston, would have been enough to bring down the old stones of 
Campley upon our heads !” 

“ With such opinions,” | stiffly rejoined, ‘‘ you were quite right, sir, 
not to endanger the happiness of yourself and others, by marriage with @ 
Westfern !” 

And by the pains with which Miss Haggerston just then endeavoured 
to divert my attention, by producing for my entertainment a volume of 
marine views, forming a second to the Spanish collection, I saw she 
shared my repugnance to hear such subjects coolly discussed. She was 
even becoming friendly and cheerful in her office of exhibiting and ex- 
plaining those beautiful drawings, when the squire froze her once more 
into incivility, by inviting her to second his attempts to establish me at 
the hall. 

“For the sake of poor Sir Ralph and his son, my dear Agnes,’ said 
he, “* you must do your best to enliven Mr. Ashworth’s sojourn. Now 
we have once got you, young gentleman, we don’t intend to part with 
you so easily.” 

A remark which had the effect of causing his daughter abruptly to 
close the volume we had not yet half examined ; and, on pretence that 
her usual hour for retiring was arrived, to retreat hurriedly to bed! 


? 


CuHapter V. 


Next day, in spite of sundry relapses into coldness, I fancied I had 
made some progress in the good-will of my young hostess. Unprompted 
by her father, she took me the round of the gardens and little farm, and 
even as far as a beautiful ravine, terminating one of the transepts of the 
junction of valleys, of which Campley was the centre. 


Though the day was all that became a day in June, the deep shadow 
of the cliffs fell upon our winding path beside the brawling brook, that 


seemed to have worked itself a way through that rocky defile ; so that it 
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could not be fatigue alone which prompted her to seat herself on a jutting 

crag, which the delicate sprays of the underwood of ash and beee h shoot. 
ing around it, precariously enrooted in the fissures of the cliff, seemed to 
convert into a throne. And since, from its position, it was a throne that 
admitted of no consorts, I asked for no consent to place myself on the 
short green turf at her feet. Not a living thing was visible around us, 
save a few bees murmuring over the glaring gorse blossoms blooming 
among the loftier clefts; anda pair of sparrow-hawks, circling high over 
our heads, as though apprehending danger to their nest om our ine 
trusion, 

“ We cockneys,” said I, “read and write of such mountain solitudes as 
this, and if we can, paint them. But how poorly does imagination sup- 
ply the thousand incidental charms and adornments iachaded i in such a 
landscape-—the waving of the fern—the life-like vigour of the stream— 
the harmony of the strange mysteries, whispers, and murmurs eman: iting 
from every ‘thicket and eve ry turn of the brook !” 

« Leave something to the exclusive share of poor recluses like myself,” re- 
joined Miss Haggerston. ** You Londoners enjoy every thing that can be en- 
joyed for money ; we bumpkins, every thing that is accordable by nature. 
Surely the sons of Mammon need not envy us our crown of plaited rushes!’ 

The word “ Mammon” appeared to my sensitive ears to point espe- 
cially at the banker's son. 

“You would se ‘arcely taunt me as under the influence of overweening 
wealth, Miss Haggerston,” was my peevish rejoinder; “were you aware 
of the family misfortunes under which I am sm: irting ! 

“ Misfortunes?” eried she, starting up, and every vestige of colour de- 
serting her cheek at the sight of my emotion. 

‘Several times,” | continued, “have you alluded to my wealth as a 
ales if it be my only one, I am innocent indeed. The first act of my 
majority will be to assign to my father’s creditors even the modest com- 
petence T can call my own.” 

* You surprise and shock me beyond description,” exclaimed Agnes, 
fixing her limpid blue eyes full upon mine. When you arrived here 
my father described you as a man of millions—as a person of the utmost 
consequence —as the only son of Ashworth the great banker !’ 

‘Of Ashworth the bank, rupt,” | retorted, “ you live too _ apart 
Pe the world to hear of such things ; or, if I may judge by your coun- 
tenance, and the sympathy you ac ‘cord to my unfortunate cousin, you would 
not taunt with prosperity, the son of a man who died by his own hand, to 
escape the shame of ruin.’ 

I had not intended to be thus frank. The rash declaration was ex- 
torted from me by the scorn of my companion. But I easily forgave 
myself when I saw tears gush from the eyes of Agnes. 

* Forgive me—forgive me,” cried she, extending her hand with the 
generous candour of a child. “ Believe, I beg of you, that I surmised no- 
thing of all this. On the contrary, it was because you were vaunted to 
me, previous to your arrival, as the rich Londoner—next of kin to Sir 
Ralph Westfern—a match—a purse-pr6ud fine gentleman, who, because 
in the full enjoy ment of his senses, had a right to be more thought of 
than cen dear Cuthbe: t himself, that I felt prejudiced against you. But 
again I say, forgive me! Henceforward, let us be friends.” 

And we were so. From that day, Agnes and I became established on 
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the happiest footing of intimacy. I tried to make myself believe that it 
was a considerable relief to my poor uncle to have me constantly at Camp- 
ley, and by the time I had ac ecompanied the squire and his d: auchter to 
visit all the meres, and heads, and scaurs of the neighbourhood—over 
hill and dale—skirting the mountain side—fording brooks knee-deep, and 
plunging into precipitous valle ‘ys, | became convinced, not only that 
Westmoreland was the loveliest shire in the kingdom, but that a dun- 
coloured Shetland pony, with a home-made saddle and bridle, was a finer 
palfrey than ever served the need of the fashionable countesses of Hyde 
Park. Even the disarray of Miss Haggerston’s camlet suit and flowing 
locks was delightful. There was some thing peculiarly attaching in the 
total absence of art in her person, and character, and habits. 

One never had to wait for Agnes. She was always ready to walk, 
ride, drive—prepared for fishing parties, or a day in the woods, or bos abe 
ing’, or mining expeditions. But best of all, she was always ready to «n- 
swer. Never did 1 see a human being so unsolicitous to conceal her 
feelings. Living only with those with whom she was privileged to be 
fr: wk, the thought that entered her head, the emotion that thrilled in her 
heart, found its way simultaneously into words. 

In a Catholic this was the more extraordinary, for Catholics are usually 
reserved. There is always the influence of the director hi anging over them, 
to place a seal upon their lips. But in Agnes, nature would have its way; 
and she decided me to be worthy of her friendship, she accorded me all 
its privileges, and thought aloud in my presence. It was the openness of 
the squire, without his want of tact. 

Admitted behind the scenes of the domestic life of Campley, it was 
my delight to share the tasks of my friends, to assist in bringing home cu- 
rious stones from the rubbish-heap of some deserted mine, to complete 
the embankment of the brook, or transfer to Miss Haggerston’s garden 
roots of the choice flowers, almost lost in the deserted ‘weells ry of the 
hall. 

In return she gave me lessons in sketching, or the still greater delight 
of listening to those beautiful anthems composed by Cuthbert, which she 
perto wmed ¢ on the organ—a gift from my poor cousin—with the i inspara- 
tion of true genius (being as good a musician as though ignorant of the 
clarification of sugar!) 

By degrees, a . thousand touching incidents served to reveal that 
the being thus nobly gifted was still richer in the better attributes of 
human nature. Never was saint worshipped in its shrine with half the 
adoration bestowed upon Agnes by the poor of the district. Their wants, 
their ailments, their troubles were circumstantially engraven in her me- 
mory. She could have administered blindfold to each the moment the 
sound of their voices reached her ear. She knew exactly which had 
savage husbands or forward children; whose field was unproductive, and 
whose bones rheumatic. 

In the savageness of my selfishness, | was sometimes angry at having 
our conversation interrupted as we were walking together, by a chance 
encounter with some urchin who had to be lectured for filial disobedience, 
or rewarded with an alms for vigilance over its younger brother and sisters. 
I was almost provoked at finding her mind so full of maladies and mi- 
series, which, while Z derided as insignificant, her better wisdom knew to 
be sufficient for the wretchedness of some humble home. 
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Then came my turn for being reproached and lectured. But it was jn 
so sweet a voice, and with eyes fixed upon me the while so heaven-like in 
their blueness and serenity, that it was enough to make a sturdy rebel of 
one to secure a renewal of the exhortation to re pentance! 1 could not 
bear, however, to raise a cloud in her soul, and was even forced to allow 
her to be as good and charitable as she listed. 

There was only one point on which I remained dissatisfied with my 
progress in Miss Haggerston’s good opinion: I could no longer induce 
her to talk to me of Cuthbert. The closer our intimacy, the less she 
seemed inclined to dwell upon his name. We were now so hap py to- 
gethe r, _ she appeared to think it would be profanation, in the midst 
of our joy, to allude to the sufferings of my poor cousin. 

As | was seldom alone with the squire, even his coarse allusions to the 
Heath, were wholly spared me; and it was only by the more or less of 
gloom upon the veneri able brow of poor Sir R: alph, and by the dese ‘ription 
of books he seleeted when my offer to read to him aloud was oc casionally 
accepted, that I was able to form surmises touching the state of the suf- 
ferer. One day, however, a day sueceeding one of those happy evenings 
passed at Camp ley, which mi: ade me tremble lest any circumstance or 
change should interfere to disturb the golden calm of my existence, I 
could not resist my inclination to inquire of old Bernard—(1 dared not 
address his master)—‘t What news from the Heath ?” And from the 
air of surly despondeney with — +h he shook his head in reply, without 
so muc ‘h as the utterance of a single syllable, convinced me that my 
Cous in s convale scence Was not in very active progress. 

The Haggerstons used to attend “high mass once a week, at a small 
chi apel : appended to the residence of a nobleman, nearly three miles dis- 
tant from C; amp ley; who, though he seldom or ever visited the country, 
kept a chaplain or domestic priest for the benefit of his household and the 
Roman Catholic community of the environs; and whenever this ge ntle- 
man, a mild, reserved old man, apparently of humble nature, "visited 
Campley, the Haggerstons, I obse ved, were studious in avoiding to 
mvite me. Sharing their hospitahty, as I did, at all other times, it 

would have been disgraceful had I run counter to their wishes by pre- 
tending ignorance of his being there and visiting them as usual. But 
having taken it into my head that whenever Mr. Dormer had been 
sojurning with them, I was less warmly welcomed ; or rather that, after 
their religious conferences, the brows of both father and daughter were 
darkened towards me, | own I felt considerable desire to make his ac- 
quaintance. | could not help fancying that if he saw the vastness of my 
tolerance and the liberality of my religious opinions, he would dismiss 
any misgivings that might have glaneed into his mind concerning my 
influence with his penitents. 

When September came—golden September—with its dogs and guns, 
as a pretext for bringing Haggerston oftener to the Hall, instead of my 

visiting Campley (my uncle having long placed at his disposal the depu- 
tation of his manor, abounding i m game), I engaged, perforce, occasional 
téte-a-tetes with him, in one of which I contrived to signify my desire to 
make Mr. Dormer’s acquaintance. 

* Time enough—time enough,” cried he, trudging on with a quickened 
step and respiration, and his gun poised upon his shoulder. “ You are 
not thinking of leaving us yet: ° You can "t be thinking of leaving us 
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yet 2? Come of age next month, you say, and then off ? Stuff and non- 
sense! You won't find it in your heart to abandon the poor old gentle- 
man to whom you are the next of kin, and who is growing so fond of 
you (he told me as much this morning, when you left the room after 
breakfast). For I promise you there’s no chance of poor Cuthbert’s 
being at home again any time between this and Christmas.” 

“That TE remain at the Hall, my dear Mr. Haggerston,” I remon- 
strated, © surely affords only an additional reason for my wish to become 
acquainted with Mr. Dormer.” 

“Ay, ay! But the question is whether he wishes it also. We Ca- 
tholics, you know, do not gainsay the will of our spiritual pastors.” 

‘“‘T can searcely have offended him,” replied 1; ‘ and am, I fear, too 
indifferent a Protestant to excite animosity. Your spiritual pastors in 
general,” continued I, with a smile, “are not apt to frown away the 
approaches of young people,—open to convietion and conversion.” 

‘Perhaps he may think you safer in the hands of Agnes than in his 
own, replied my companion, in a hurried manner, perhaps because his 
fine setter at that moment made a point—perhaps because afraid of 
committing himself by the smallest allusion to a forbidden subject. 

The few words he had let fall, however, sufficed. Could it be that 
there was “miching malicho” in the cordiality with which I was invited 
to the little Gothic manor-house at the confluence of the valleys? Was 
the familiarity with which I was admitted to the honour of paving their 
brook with quartz, and increasing their collection of ferns, only a mask 
to deeper designs on the part of the Haggerstons ? I had already some- 
times fancied my unele disposed to moderate the warmth of my friend- 
ship for his neighbours. Once or twice, on my return from Campley too 
late for dinner, I had found him peevish and resentful ; and what I had 
then mistaken for displeasure at my want of deference towards the punc- 
tuality of his habits, might, after all, be dread of my too close domesti- 
cation with a family of papists ! 

The only person to whom I could have looked for enlightenment on 
this subject—saving old Bernard, who was as imperturbable as the family 
deed-chest—was the rector of my uncle’s parish ; a grave, stern man, 
who, with a nervous, silent wife, oceasionally joined the family dinner 
party at the Hall, without much inereasing its animation. For as the 
Hageerstons were never invited to meet them, any more than myself to 
meet Mr. Dormer, there was reason to infer coldness between them. But 
I saw little of Dr. Hipsley out of his pulpit. He had never asked me 
into his house ; and I could not well attack him, in the course of a par- 
ticularly formal morning visit, with mquiries concerning my uncle’s theo- 
logical opinions, or the papistries of Campley. 

It was nevertheless from /im I finally obtained some insight into the 
mysteries of the ease. 

One of those terrible accidents which occasionally oecur in every 
mining district, having reduced to sudden ruin several families in 
the village; having attended at the heart-rending spectacle of the 
extrication of the bodies from the mine, with the view of verifying to whom 
the liberal benefactions of Sir Ralph were to be granted, I came in contact 
with the reetor, under circumstances tending to throw the thin coating of 
ice under which, in deference to the solemnities of the hall, he was in the 
habit of concealing the warmer feelings of his nature. And having once 
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felt together, we began to ¢alk together, as if for the first time. It was 
the second edition of my introduction to Agnes: but under influences 
how ditterent ! 

While walking home together from the scene of desolation, after seeing 
my tears How at witnessing the a agony of a mother of fatherless babes, 
whose mutilated husband was the first drawn from the pit, he seemed sud- 
denly to suspect that my nature might be a trifle softer than the venerable 
master of Westfern Hall, and inquired after the health of poor Cuthbert, 
“Tlow was he? Was he likely to be much longer away? His sojourn 
at the Heath was more than usually prolonge dt” , 

I re plied by questioning in my turn; and with such genuine desire for 
information, that in the course of a long walk across the breezy hills, I 
obtained further insight into my family i y, or rather into the history 
uniting my own family with that of the Haggerstons, than I had ever ex- 
pected to extract out ‘of the taciturn rector. 

“Poor Sir Ri alph’ s marriage was not a happy one,” said the doctor, . 
reply to my questions. “ He married too late in life. His belief o 
having secured a companion in his sister, having been so une wendy 
u ndec *« ived b y—by—” 

“ By my mother’s alliance,” said I, to relieve his se ruples—** he pro- 
bably married in haste, to repent at leisure.” 

“T do not imagine that he repented ; how could he, with that beauti- 
ful boy born to him, whose destinies we were all of us then so far from 
foreseeing ? No, sir, it was poor Lady Margaret that repented - bitterly, 
hopelessly ! When persuaded, not to say compe ‘led into a union with Sir 
Ralph, he had not only passed his fiftieth year, while she was less than 
half his age; but he had been so recently irritated against the sex in ge- 
neral, by the conduct of poor Miss Clara, that his fe elings on that point, 
were as susceptible as they were ungenerous.’ 

*T was not aware of so great a disparity of years between my uncle 
and Lady Margaret ?” said I, to lead him away from further allusion to 
my mother. 

“Far less, however, than between their dispositions ” he replied. 
*‘ Lady Margaret, grave and haughty as she appears in the picture taken 
of her some years after her arrival at the hall, was, in her girlhood, a 
bright and buoy ant creature. But she had formed, it appears, some at- 
tachment beneath the dignity of the house of Howard ; and such was the 
severity shown her under the roof of her parents, that she gratefully ac- 
cepted the hand of a baronet of noble estate, from whom, because old 
enough to be her father, she expected only a father’s protection. But, 
alas! poor young lady—her second home Ye ed more repellant than the 
first! Irritated by his sister's derogation, Sir Ralph could talk of nothing 
but the pitiable frailties of woman's nature. His mistrust closed his doors 
against visitors; for in every man who crossed his threshold, he suspected 
some evil design !” 

“ Until,” said I, half interrupting him, “he drove his wife, perhaps, 
like his poor sister, to seek comfort elsewhere ?” 

“No! Lady Margaret’s conduct was irreproachable. The comfort 
she sought was in the bosom of one of her own sex. Haggerston had 
just brought home to Campley a young wife, by birth a Bedingfield, 
who, but for the bitterness of her papistry, I should admit to be one 
of the most charming women I ever beheld. I have known many 
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Catholics. In this county they abound. But never did I meet with one 
inspired with such unchristianly intolerance as that gentle-looking crea- 
ture! Had she lived in the days of Mary Tudor, she would, I am con- 
vinced, have watched with triumph the lighting of the faggots in 
Smithtield.” 

“And by her, [ presume, Lady Margaret was converted ?” 

* At all events, no efforts were spared to effect her conversion. She 
and the Haggerstons were always together, either at Campley or the 
hall; and as there was nothing in the person of the squire to excite the 
uneasiness of Sir Ralph, her husband was content that it should be so. 
At length, my own observations of a change in the deportment of Lady 
Margaret Westfern, and of the daily conferences held between her and 
Father Dormer, determined me to place Sir Ralph upon his guard.” 

“ With due submission, surely the parties were old enough to be left 
to the government of their own judgment ?” said I; “ more particularly 
since, as regards Mr. Dormer, you deny the right of spiritual inter- 
ference.” 

“For the purpose of conversion, — yes! I should as soon have 
thought of purloining Mrs. Haggerston’s purse, as attempting: to seduce 
him from the faith of his ancestors; knowing that, had he desired my 
instructions, he would have sought them, I consequently felt entitled to 
circumvent any attempt made by others to decoy away a lamb of my 
flock.” 

“ And did my uncle interfere as you expected ?” 

“ Not as I expected; for he met the dilemma, not by expostulation or 
argument, but by frantic violence! Mrs. Haggerston was forbidden the 
hall; while towards Father Dormer, he threatened insult and violence, 
should he ever set foot within his domain !” 

“The life of poor Lady Margaret, in short, was rendered still more 
miserable than before 7” 

“So much so, that I sincerely regretted my interference. I now felt 
that it was with her, rather than her husband, I should have remonstrated. 
The fact was, that Mrs. Ashworth’s marriage had effected such a revo- 
lution in the character of Sir Ralph Westfern, that his oldest friends 
knew not how to deal with him.” 

‘“ What a reproach to human nature,” cried I, thinking aloud, “ that in 
private, as in public, life, half the violence, half the crimes, half the suffer- 
ings of mankind, have been effected under the pretended influence of a re- 
ligion of mercy and peace !” 

“ The influence of religion,” rejoined Dr. Hipsley, “ is and ought to be 
the most stringent of which the human mind is susceptible. No wonder, 
therefore, that in some instances the zeal to which frailer natures are in- 
cited should become excessive and pernicious. The mind of Lady Margaret, 
exalted by religious controversies wholly new to her, was unluckily just 
then exposed to nervous excitation by her prospect of becoming a mother; 
and it is the opinion of the medical men in attendance upon poor Mr. 
Cuthbert, that the germ of the grievous tendency to insanity which has 
developed itself in his constitution, was sown at that unlucky period by the 
mental disturbance of his mother.” 

“ In early life, then,” said I, “ my cousin was as other children ?” 

“If any other child ever existed so gifted with beauty and genius !” 
was the doctor's enthusiastic reply. ‘ His mother survived his birth just 
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long enough to foresee that in him she should find a reward for all her 
troubles. Never did I see a woman so semen attached to her 
child! Even Sir Ralph came in for his share of her overtlowing affec- 
tions. ‘They became almost reconciled, almost happy; Lady Margaret 
seemed to have forgotten Campley, and have recovered the temporary 
vacillations of her religious faith.” 

“A proof that her fluctuation of opinions resulted from the influence 
of worldly disappointment on a feeble mind.” 

‘“ Unfortunately,’’ resumed Dr. Hipsley, “the estrangement between 
the hall and Campley was so complete that Lady Margaret, though 
aware that her friend had, in her turn, become a mother, knew not that 
Mrs. Haggerston had from that period fallen into a rapid decline. Verbal 
messages had been despatched by the invalid to Westfern, entreating a 
visit from her friend. But they were intercepted by Sir Ralph, who could 
not bring himself to endanger his newly-found domestic happiness by the 
renewal of the intimacy he held so injurious.” 

* But he at least acquainted his wife with Mrs. Haggerston’s illness ?” 

* Not by a syllable ; and the blow fell heavily upon her indeed, when 
at length she learned from myself that her poor Agnes was on her death- 
bed! I need not say that she was at Campley as fast as horses could 
convey her thither. But she arrived too late. All she found was Father 
Dormer praying beside the fair and wasted corpse, and the poor squire 
breaking his heart over the helpless girl he held in his arms.” 

‘*T can readily imagine her self-reproaches, Yet my uncle was the 
only person to blame.”’ 

“So thought not Mr. Haggerston, whose temper is not a forbearing 
one, and who reviled her as unworthy of the tears which his poor dying wife 
had shed on her account. ‘Agnes commanded her poor babe to your 
kindness,’ cried he. ‘ With her last breath she charged you to be tender 
over her orphan!’ And poor Lady Margaret, who was weeping on her 
knees by the bedside, instantly sealed with fervent kisses on the clay cold 
hand of her friend, a solemn pledge that Agnes Haggerston should be 
through life asa child of her own.” 

* Which promise her husband could not forbid her to fulfil !” 

“A greater than her husband forbade it! Within the year Lady 
Margaret was laid in the grave! But Sir Ralph was fully apprised of 
all that had passed ; and, cut to the soul by the prospect of losing his wife, 
the mother of his promising boy, acceded to her request that he would 
proceed more than half-way in overtures of reconciliation to Campley ; 
and such is the cordiality of Haggerston’s nature, that they were readily 
accepted. Nothing, in short, appeared so much to solace the dying lady 
of the hall as to have the infant of her departed friend upon her knee, 
with little Cuthbert standing beside her, in admiration of its miniature 
graces.” 

“Such then,” cried I, “is the origin of the fond friendship I have 
so often wondered at !—such the grievous termination of a romance 80 
sadly begun.” 

“The termination ?” ejaculated my reverend companion, “alas! the 
saddest portion of the story is yet to come i 

And as we had now reached the outskirts of my uncle’s domain, 80 that 
the smoke could be seen rising above the trees from the chimneys of the 
hall, he related in terms more succinct what remained to be told. 
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« After the death of Lady Margaret,” said he, “the children grew to- 
gether like offspring of the same parents. They were seldom a day 
apart. Mr. Cuthbert, older by two years than Miss Haggerston, prided 
himself, even in his childhood, on being the natural protector of his little 
sister; nor till Miss Haggerston was ten years old, and Father Dormer 
decided that it was time she should be removed to the convent in Lanca- 
shire, where her education was completed, did it seem to occur to the 
children that they were ever to part. The squire, indeed, was anxious 
to place his daughter with the Ursulines of Bruges, by whom her mother 
had been reared. But the artful priest would not hear of it. His eye 
was firmly fixed upon the rich heritage of Westfern Hall.” 

‘And he did not wish to expose my cousin's attachment to the ordeal 
of too complete an estrangement. But how could he suppose that a high 
churchman lke my uncle would ever consent to the union of his heir with 
a papist ?” 

“What he thought, or what any of them thought, must be left to sur- 
mise ; but it was generally believed that, on her death-bed, Lady Margaret 
had extracted a promise from her husband that, should her son and 
Agnes Haggerston become permanently attached, he would not oppose 
their marriage.” 

“ And after the poor little girl was transferred to her convent ?” 

“After the poor little girl was transferred to her convent, Cuthbert, 
under the care of a strict tutor, devoted himself to his studies. Sir Ralph 
has been much blamed for not having sent him at once to a public school. 
Weak people, who fancy that roughing it at Eton is a cure for all natural 
defects, fancy that even latent insanity will give way to their potent sys- 
tem! But I, who have known your cousin from his birth, have reason to 
think, Mr. Ashworth, that the vigilant eye of a father had already dis- 
cerned his infirmity ; and that Sir Ralph did not choose to trust him out 
of his sight.” 

‘ Poor Cuthbert !” 

“ Once or twice a year, of course, Miss Agnes made her appearance at 
Campley, lovelier and sweeter, and more amiable than ever ; to be ca- 
ressed by her two fathers, and worshipped by the infatuated boy, who, 
from the time he was fifteen, saw no object but Aer in the creation. 
There was something almost affecting, indeed, in the manner in which 
his soul was wrapt up in this little absent sister! When I used to meet 
him loitering beside the river with his tutor, or cantering along the high 
road to Campley, and stop him to inquire whether they had any news of 
Miss Agnes, his countenance always brightened into a supernatural ex- 
pression, like an alabaster vase in which a lamp has been lighted.” 

“ And did the attachment appear mutual ?” I inquired, in a hesitating 
tone. 

“My opportunities were few of seeing them together,” replied the rector. 
“They were said to love each other dearly. But the rare occasions that 
placed them under my observation inspired me with an opinion that Miss 
Haggerston already experienced some strange sort of anxiety on Cuth- 
bert’s account. Something of his malady had probably demonstrated itself. 
Not to weary your patience, before the young lady had ceased to be a 
child in any other eyes than those of her worshipper, he acquainted his 
father of his determination to have no other wife, in terms which decided 
Sir Ralph Westfern to explain himself fully to the squire. Already Hag- 
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gerston had a thousand times sworn in his presence that he would not 
give his daughter to the sovereign of the realm, unless he were of the 
Catholic persuasion, so that on that point they were fully understood ; 
and it was only the excited state of Mr. Cuthbert’s mind, and the dread of 
seeing him sink, like his mother, into an untimely grave, which induced his 
unhappy father te propose a compromise. And an unlucky one it proved.” 

Dr. Hipsley stopped short. For we bad now reached the iron fence 
dividing the pleasure grounds of the hall from the park, just where a foot- 
path, branching to the village, was to separate me from my companion, 
Leaning against the gate in a few hurried sentences he related the rest. 

“ Your uncle proposed,” said he, ‘* to settle his whole fortune on Agnes 
and her children, in the event of her marriage with Cuthbert. He even 
consented that his son should embrace the Roman Catholie faith. But 
the recantation, he said, must be grounded on conviction. His son must 
not merely obtain the hand of the girl he loved, abandon the faith 
which his ancestors had died on the field and the scaffold to establish. 
Father Dormer was of course prompt in his offers of instruction. But 
these were courteously declined. At Westfern or Campley, the old 
baronet considered his son to be too much under the influence of associa- 
tions connected with his besetting passion, And on pretence of affording 
him a wider field for controversial inquiry, but in reality, I suspect, trust- 
ing that change of scene and an extended sphere of observation would pro- 
duce some change in his intentions, he dispatched Mr. Cuthbert on a tour 
through France and Spain, attended by old Bernard, and an authorised 
preceptor. They spent the Winter at Burgos.” 

‘From whence he returned, of course, a bigoted Catholie?” 

“ He returned raving mad! The abstruse studies in which he was per- 
mitted to indulge, and the rage of doctrinal discussions agitated around 
him, proved too much for a brain already infirm. From that period the 
young man has enjoyed lucid intervals ; but scarcely a month together of 
settled health.” 

“6 My poor, poor uncle !” 

‘Ay! I believe his self-upbraidings have been pretty severe! After 
all, he acted upon an error of judgment. Could he have supposed that 
the theological studies he proposed would produce so sad a result, I sus- 
pect he would have allowed his son to turn Mahommedan rather than risk 
his loss of intellect !” 

* And Agnes?” said J, in a less ussured voice. 

* Agnes behaved like an angel!” was his terse reply. ‘‘ Miss Hagger- 
ston is not so strict a Catholic as to have resisted my overtures of friend- 
ship. My love of Cuthbert, my admiration of Cuthbert, have obtained 
me some share of the confidence of this forlorn young girl ; and it was 
from her own lips I learned much of their family ‘cre Whenever our 
poor young friend is at the hall, her time is devoted to rendering his life 
pleasant—to ministering to his wishes—to compliance with his whims. 
When disease once more overtakes him, and he is removed to the Heath, 
she expends the interim of his absence in preparing for his return.” 

“They are doubtless in hopes that, sooner or later, he will recover sufli- 
ciently to enable them to carry out their original project?” I inquired with 
tremulous anxiety. 

‘* The two fathers have more than once asserted him to be completely 
convalescent,” rejoined Dr, Hipsley ; “being convinced that a marriage 
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with the object of his passionate love would perfect his recovery. But—’ 
he paused. : 

“ But—what 2” 

“ Agnes will not hear of it! The devotedness of Miss Haggerston to 
your unfortunate cousin is all the more praiseworthy, that she entertains the 
greatest horror of insanity. She is never in his presence without a thrill 
of terror. Her heaviest task is to conceal from him the feelings of repug- 
nance with which he inspires her.” 

* But how scandalous, in that case, to force her into his presence ! 
How unpardonable on the part of my uncle to encroach upon her good- 
vess of heart !” 

“ They probably expect that time and habits will reconcile her to the 
presence of the being so devoted to her. Besides, all reasonable hope of 
his recovery 1s not yet at an end. At this very moment I find wonders are 
vredicted for him from a new mode of treatment. Let us pray, my dear 
Mr. Ashworth for a favourable result! And now, good morning. My 
7 road lies to the left. I will not fail to wait upon Sir Ralph Westfern to- 

morrow about the assistance to be given to the unfortunate sufferers at 
the Bardyn mine. 











































JEANNIE O° THE GLEN. 
A BALLAD. 
By J. E. Carpenter, Esa. 


Turre’s beauty in the lily pale, 
There’s fragrance in the rose, 
There’s perfume in the tlow'ry vale, 
And where the heather grows. 
But richer beauty far I trace, 
And lovelier to the ken, 
Concentred in the blooming face 
O’ Jeannie o’ the glen. 


There’s music in the passing wind 
That murmurs thro’ the lea, 
There's melody to charm the mind 
From every bird and bee. 
3ut would ye bid the heart rejoice 
In nature’s tones ?—oh! then, 
Ye need but hear the liquid voice 
Q’ Jeannie o’ the glen. 
There's freedom in the wild deer’s flight 
The mountain path along, 
And where the lark, in dizzy height, 
Pours forth his gush of song. 
But most, where freedom loves to dwell 
From all intruding men, 
Is in the heart she keeps hersel’ 
Young Jeannie o’ the glen. 
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A TALE OF LOUISIANA, 
By Cuartes Hooron, EsqQ. 


I. THE SLAVE-OWNER’S SON. 


Par tapas eee ico ee 


Ir was nigh midnight. In the best apartment of an old tumble-down 
house situated in an obscure lane in Bermondsey, two men were seated 
at a table, in the enjoyment at once of conversation and a bottle. One r 
of them, Saul le Blane, was a charlatan, a quack, who affected astrology, 
and manufactured elixirs for “ fortifying life and preventing the coming 
on of old age ;” he was the occupier of the house. The other, Mr. 
Thoroton, was an acquaintance of Saul’s; and he had just requested the 
charlatan to relate the story of his own life. 

“You shall have the story with pleasure,” replied Saul; “it is not 
very common in its details, and it may occasianally surprise you. But life | 
itself is a marvel, and human nature a standing ever-visible miracle.” f 

After pausing for the space of a few moments, as though to collect his 
thoughts, he thus commenced : 

“ We grow up,” said Saul, “in the innocent ignorance of childhood— ‘ 
a mystery of simplicity. It is only our after-life that enables us to be- 
come conscious of our former selves. I shall rather, therefore, tell you ee 
what I subsequently became acquainted with, than barely the fragments + 
of my own recollections. s 

“ My father, M. Le Blane, was a Louisianian gentleman, a creole b 
birth; born, like myself, in the city of New Orleans, upon the Mississipp1. 
Like many of the descendants of the ancient French families of the state 
of Louisiana, he was the inheritor of extensive and valuable property, : 
well stocked with every suitable description of cattle, and peopled by : 
between three and four hundred slaves. On his plantation, which abutted 
on that noble river, | was sent to be brought up, rather than have my 
life risked amidst the disease and summer-fever of the city. The earliest 
impression that I recollect was, that my father owned every thing, and 
was the master of the world. I saw multitudes of darker-coloured beings 
than myself daily at his beck and command, gathering in his maize and 
his sugar-cane ; and, child-like, I deduced from this that all mankind 
obeyed my father, and would also in time come to obey me. This notion 
was, I believe, encouraged rather than repressed, as showing spirit and 
high-breeding. Unchecked, or otherwise instructed, I took thoughtless 
delight in domineering over, and whipping, the little negroes who were 
permitted to be my companions. I erected a mimic post like the over- 
seer's, and lashed them, when they displeased me, with a ‘ cow-hide of 
green-twisted bark. This early development of the genial spirit, excited 
my father’s laughter ; as I well remember his being a not unfrequent 
witness of these juvenile exhibitions, and shaking his sides with mirth, as 
I whealed, in childish epite, backs bigger than my own ; and extorted 
plaints of anguish which, after I grew up to years of reflection, often 
rung in my ears with horror. It must be that at the unthinking time 
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life the worst foundations are often laid, for up to the present hour I have 
never wholly overgot the influence of these early trainings. I grew up 
the most perfect tyrant that perhaps a misdirected youth could possibly be; 
for no one ever attempted, in the least thing, to curb my temper, except 
my mother. 

‘“«*Saul!’ she used to say to me sometimes, ‘ you must not be cruel to 
these black children. They look out of a dark habitation, but they live 
in the same God’s light as you. Remember they are slaves, but you, 
your father says, are free.’ 

“I knew not then what she meant by saying, ‘ you, your father says, 
are free.’ And slavery and freedom meant no more to me than working 
and being whipped, and being indolent oneself with the power to whip 
others. 

‘“‘ My mother was a beautiful woman, not twenty years of age when I 
was born; and so nearly white, that years passed over before I knew 
otherwise than that she was of pure European blood. While the inde- 
pendence which she practically enjoyed—so different to the lives of the 
coloured multitude upon my father’s plantation—never allowed the most 
remote idea to enter my mind that she was in reality no more free than 
they. But the stain of a darker race—perhaps the last and least visible 
that nature could have recoguised—was there still, and that constituted 
her title to slavery, like all the rest. Nay, what was more, I was myself 
a slave too, if my father chose to consider me so. My freedom depended 
wholly on his will. He might sell me if he would, or he might hold me 
as one born free. The dark blood was in my veins, though few might 
see it. Knough that the taint could be traced ; I was born to obey, though 
as yet permitted to command. 

“On first becoming acquainted with these facts, I might be fourteen or 
fifteen years old. The utter and sudden revulsion that then took place 
in my feelings, | can scarcely describe; for it was too interse to leave 
distinct impressions on my mind. The whole world seemed reversed— 
turned upside down—changed, and darkened. I seemed to see with new 
eyes,—darker eyes than before. I wept bitterly over my mother and 
myself, and tore my clothes with rage and horror. I went to look anew 
at myself in the glass. A black girl was cleaning it at the time, but she 
hastily got out of the way, as usual, of the whip that I had in my hand. 
She knew not the boy was changed. I spoke kindly to her: that girl was 
of my own race—my blood relation. Well, | could see no negro in my 

features, but still I fancied they were darker than I had observed before. 
It is true they grew red, and ken white—beautiful white—the colour of 
the great and powerful, the never-to-be-sold, the free! Oh! how I wished 
they might never grow less white again! But my hair was too curled, 
and I tore it as if into strings. Then I fancied myself tied to a whipping- 
post. I felt the lashes in my flesh—I shrieked and swore. The news 
had thrown me into a fever, and the fever into a dilirium. They carried 
me to bed; and I remember nothing more than until I waked quietly 
one night, as if out of a horrible vision, and cast my eyes around, glad at 
my deliverance. A close mosquito-curtain was all over my bed; I 
seemed to be shut alone in a little room of gauze, outside of which the 
shrill pipe of that pestilent imseet made all the sound I could hear. 
A lamp, placed out of sight, threw a calm illumination over the room, 
and projected the distinct shadow of a woman upon an opposite wall. 
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I felt to have waked into a heaven of softness and repose ; and for a time 
forbore to speak or move. At length, the woman's shadow stirred; jt 
seemed as if it would listen. The woman came close to my curtain, but 
made no more noise in moving than did the shadow. She lifted up the 
curtain, and I spoke. She answered with a shriek of joy, and a wild, 
yet subdued, ery, ‘ He is saved! he is saved !’ and fell upon my neck, 
It was my mother. But, oh, God! shall I ever forget, in time or in 
eternity, another sound that grated along with that mortal voice? It was 
the clanking of a chain! My mother was a slave, and I was a slave; and 
my fancied dream of hell was true! I leaped violently upwards, but she 
caught me in her arms, and held me fast. 

«* Do not mindthe chain,’ she exclaimed, divining the cause of my ex- 
citement, ‘it is a gift from your father—a present—a token—a silver 
chain from Potosi ; it is an ornament.’ 

‘But its cold links, small and square as they were, touched my bared 
breast like ice and death; and, for the first time since I was born, | 
doubted my mother’s word, I could not believe her. 

“ * Look,’ said she, ‘it is only round my neck and on my wrists. See 
rou, my boy, it is solid silver—all silver ?” 

‘ But L observed it was fastened with a collar round her neck, and, divid- 
ing into two branches, extended to her wrists, where it was fixed in a 
similar manner. I could not be persuaded that decorations merely, 
should be made like shackles ; and yet I could neither, on the other hand, 
understand why, with chains, her arms should be perfectly free. But 
fever was still on my brain, and things in themselves the most simple, 
were confused, and perplexed into knots which I could not untie. My 
mind became embarrassed to a painful degree, from a consciousness 
of which, only an increase in my disorder relieved me. But it is useless 
to dwell upon that time of sickness. 

‘“‘ With the comparative coolness of the latter months of the year, I re- 
covered. I could again walk slowly in the open air, and see again all 
with which I had been familiar from my childhood. But I saw it with- 
out pleasure ; rather with pain, to feel and know how the world changes 
with the change of ourselves. In the coloured people of the plantation 
I now saw beings like myself, for | now for the first time possessed the 
dreadful knowledge that I myself was like them. I could behold only 
slaves. ‘Their mirth was melancholy to me, and I wondered how they 
could ever laugh and sing. It seemed as if a shadow, a cloud, a sadness 
had fallen upon the expression of all nature. My days of boyish happiness 
had been suddenly and abruptly cut off. Ended like a happy dance, 
stopped by instant darkness. 

‘| wandered about the plantation like one lost ; but my mind was beset 
by a thousand wild and visionary projects for running away with my 
mother, at once from my parent and my owner. Fugitive slaves often 
fled into the swamps, and defied their pursuers at the muzzle of the rifle. 
Should I possess myself of one of my father’s guns, and fly to the swam 
for freedom ? The wily alligator had no terrors for me then, and the 
gigantic fan-like leaves of the sinnet grass seemed to offer me a bed and 
shelter. Or should I rather steal a boat, if opportunity came, and dro 
down the Mississippi by night, to the great water across which, Ih 
heard, no slaves were known. And then again the thought would come, 


why run away at all? Why be unhappy and discontented ? For though 
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a slave by law, and at my father’s will if he chose it, yet he had never 
made like a slave of me; he had brought me up as free, and showed me 
a thousand indulgences too many. ‘True, he might change his mind; there 
was no security against that. He might conceive a dislike of my mother 
and myself ; we might some day offend him mortally, and then he would 
sell us, perhaps to different masters, and we should be parted in certain 
slavery for ever. Such were the projects and conjectures of uncertainty 
and fear. But it will not surprise you that I failed in courage and reso- 
lution to put any of them to the test of an attempt, and the more espe- 
cially as | had been undeceived with respect to my mother’s chain, which 
was in reality what she had represented it, and because also I found, if 
possible, greater kindness than ever shown towards both of us by M. Le 
Blane, my father. But this additional kindness of his, subsequently, ap- 
peared to be only assumed, for the purpose of aggravating a certain inten- 
tional atrocity (as it then seemed) which soon followed. 

‘“ No sooner had my health become perfectly restored, than M. Le Blane 
took a convenient opportunity one day, to converse with me, much after 
the following manner ; I remember the circumstance well, we were sitting 
on a seat beneath three large fig-trees at the time. 

“* Saul,’ said he, ‘it is high time you began to do something for your 
living, and to learn something more hen you have learned yet. I lite 
been long thinking the matter over; I have carefully remarked your dispo- 
sition, which, until very recently, seemed marked more by cruelty than the 
common humanity of youth and early innocence ; I have not suffered you 
to go on thus without a motive, but whether,’ continued M. Le Blane, as 
if speaking alone rather than addressing me, ‘ whether that motive will 
justify all I have permitted, and what I am about to do, God alone must 
be my judge.’ 

“ Then turning to me, he said very solemnly,— 

‘*<] am about to teach you a lesson, Saul, that you will remember to 
the last day of your life. One that will be too severe to be forgotten ; 
but one which. 1 trust will comprehend within itself more of the great 
principles of truth and justice than you would gather from a hundred 
volumes. It will be terrible to you to suffer, and painful to me to inflict. 
But even if it be at the risk of life, I will, if possible, strike the roots 
of justice and humanity so deeply into your soul, that the world shall 
never pluck them out again, nor the sordid interests of life ever induce 
you to consent to their sacrifice. 

“This you cannot understand at present, nor why I should act in the 
manner proposed towards you ; but when the proper time comes you will 
find it all out. What time will that be ? do you ask. It will be when 
I—whether I shall have done for you good or evil, will be alike beyond 
the reach of your thanks as of your indignation. 5; 

“My conduct must at present appear incomprehensible to you—it 
cannot be otherwise. But whatever I do, as my son, obey me! if not, 
as my slave you shall be compelled !’ GW R 

“| thought my father’s lips quivered, and his voice certainly fell weak 
and tremulous as he uttered those dreadful words. He then called for- 
wards a slave whom he had previously stationed within hail of us, and, 
as he approached, M. Le Blane said to him, : 

“ «Now Thomas, take off this young man’s finery, clothe him the same 
as yourselves, and then lead him into the field to his work. Henceforward 


he is to be considered as my slave.’ 
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“ On hearing this, and as Thomas began to help off the clothing of the 
son to substitute that of the abject servant, I cried with mental anguish 
and horror, and shrieked loudly and repeatedly the name of my mother, 

‘Just as I was re-habited in my new garments of degradation, she 
appeared amongst us. The tears were streaming down her cheeks, but 
Xs said, 

“* Be at peace, my child, be quiet! It is necessary, it is for your own 

, and the good of others. You will not be so for ever,—only for 
awhile. M. Le Blane may seem harsh to you now, but he is a good 
man, and you will live to know it.’ 

“ This totally unexpected speech only aggravated my distress, for it 
seemed to say | had not one friend now left, not even in my mother, 
They conducted me to the fields, and pointed out the work I had to per- 
form. But I was abandoned to despair, and throwing myself on the 
ground, refused to put my hand to it. Persuasions and even threats 
were useless, for I fully persuaded myself the whole was only a serious 
jest. For that day my obstinacy was overlooked, but when we retired 
from the fields to our huts, at sunset, an intimation was conveyed to me 
by the overseer, that the same indulgence would not be extended towards 
me on the morrow ; and, therefore, I had better prepare myself, with 
willing compliance, to perform my allotted task. The morrow came, and 
found me as unwilling and unyielding as before. My father was informed 
of my perverseness, and he immediately ordered me to receive ten lashes, 
within his own sight. They were inflicted, while he stood, like a thought- 
ful statue, at no great distance apart. I saw that he wept silently as he 
gazed, but I wou/d not weep at all. What a monstrous and inexplicable 
thing did this appear tome! That aman should sorrow over the punish- 
ment himself intlicted. But 1 knew not then how deep the human heart 
may be ; as thousands live and die and never know, even at the grave- 
side. 

“ His tears, however, mademoreimpression upon me than did the lash. 
They had a powerful and mysterious influence upon me which I could 
not account for, unless it was because they were themselves so mysterious 
and unaccountable. 

“** Take me back,’ I said, to the overseer, ‘let me go into the field! 
your whip might kill, but it would not overcome me ; it is not that. I 
will work for my father, but not for my owner.’ 

‘**« The overseer smiled, and as he twirled the lash in the air looked at it 
with a peculiar grimace, as though he would have said to it, ‘ There ws 
more virtue in thee than thou hast credit for!’ However, I passed this 
by, apparently unnoticed, and that day did more work than any one about 
me ; and from that time forwards all—in this respect—went on well; 
though day and night, so to speak, my thoughts were busy upon new 
plans and projects for effecting my escape. Nay, my feelings began 
eventually to carry me even farther than this—beyond the mere selfish- 
ness of the thing—and to the conception of a plot for the liberation of 
all the slaves, my unhappy brethren, as I thought them, upon the planta- 
tion. I knew, if such a design could be carried into execution, it would 
prove the ruin of my father ; but what then ? If a man’s prosperity 1s 
to be built upon the shattered bodies and souls of his fellow-creatures, 
the sooner he himself becomes a ruin, the better in the eye of humanity 
and of God. Thus was it that I then thought.” 
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“ And would to that same God,” exclaimed Mr. Thoroton, for the first 
time interrupting this singular narrative, “would to God that you 
thought so now !” 

“Sentiments,” replied Saul, coldly, “change with age, and circum- 
stances, and experience. You will soon hear, sir, how mine changed in 
this very same respect very shortly afterwards, merely because of the 
change that took place in my own position. Such difference does there 
come between the inflictor and the afflicted, the oppressor and the op- 
pressed! They see with opposite powers of sight, like two men who look 
through opposite ends of a telescope—the slave magnifies his master to a 
monster, the master diminishes his inferior to an atom.” 

“True to the very letter!” exclaimed Thoroton ; “and as we change 
from one to the other we fee! ourselves enlarged or lessened in pro- 
yortion.” 

“Shall I conclude this narrative?” asked Saul, “or does it grow 
tedious ?” 

‘‘ Pray continue it,” replied his hearer, “ I am deeply interested.” 

‘‘ The termination was singular,” observed the narrator, “ whatever the 
beginning might have been. But let us first renew the bottle.” 


Il. THE SLAVE-OWNER, 


‘Or course I had been taught to read and write long before this time,” 
resumed Saul, “ I was the only slave who could do so, and the means of 
improvement were by no means withheld from me. But another very re- 
markable circumstance in this strange affair was, that the greater part of all 
the books put into my hands by order of M. Le Blanc, were written appa- 
rently with an intention to stir up the soul to enlarged and comprehensive 
views ; to induce a hatred of all tyranny, and implant in the heart the 
love of freedom and independence. Was this done to enhance my 
misery ? They fired me with sentiments which made my present destin 
more hateful, and the thought of being a slave less endurable than the 
bodily misery of it. I pondered upon these tales of heroic action, until 
liberty became to me the one sole good of the world, and the courage need- 
ful to achieve fcr oneself and others the only true virtueof aman. I read 
the histories of Hofer and of William Tell, until my eyes were blinded 
with water; and nothing but giving audible vent to my mingled sensa- 
tions of sympathy, and exultation, and rage, seemed to keep my heart 
from bursting. ‘The value of life itself, without liberty, gradually dimi- 
nished in my estimation, until it became totally lost in the high air of an 
enthusiasm which is easier felt than expressed in language. At the same 
time my feelings of pity and benevolence towards all fellow-sufferers were 
wrought to the highest pitch. In short, | became to myself a perfect 
hero—but it was a hero without action, and undistinguished by a single 
deed of note, or even an attempt to achieve one. Nevertheless the seed 
was well sown, and time only seemed necessary to call it forth to light 
and life. Yet a period of about three years passed over my head in thi 
manner, and without my having in the least been able to fathom the 
motives by which M. Le Blanc was actuated in pursuing towards me a 
piece of behaviour so extraordinary. He himself, I was assured, watched 
me with intense secret interest, though he outwardly held me very much 
aloof ; while my mother, strictly, though with diffeulty, abstained from 
letting fall the least hint by which I might be enabled to conjecture the 
intent and object of my personal slavery. During that lengthened 
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period, however, I had made use of all opportunities—and they were in- 
numerable—for trying the tempers and testing the inclinations of some 
fifty, at least. of the most active male slaves on the plantation, respecting 
a comprehensive project for effecting our escape in a body. My design 
was to take to the swamps and forests direct ; to keep out of the scent of 
all settlements and locations, and endeavour to reach some free northern 
state through the mountains and wildernesses of the west. But I found 
them at once so stupid and debased, so spiritless, and at the same time 
so ‘dreadfully treacherous amongst themselves, that my only reward was 
the disappointment and misery of knowing that slavery must be everlast- 
ing, if to slaves be left the task of redemption. In fact, this almost uni- 
versal disposition amongst the coloured people to betray one another; 
this incontinence of a secret, which seems to be bred in their very blood 
and bones, is inreality, in my opinion, at this very day, the grand safety- 
valve for the free white population of the southern states of my native 
land. But for this, they must be swept away by the physical force of 
the slaves, which, in reality, is so much greater than their own. But the 
blacks tind it impossible ever to load their cannon without some of the 
artillery-men telling the world when and where they are likely to be let 
off. This I have experienced,” continued Saul, “ and to my sorrow found 
to be too true. 

“ Well, sir, mortified and indignant, I resolved forthwith to confine my 
attempt to myself, and, when convenient, to make it alone. ‘This was in 
the heat of passion, and at the moment : but afterwards the lessons of the 
books I had read, the examples of that peculiar greatness in men which 
compels them to consider others rather than themselves, rushed back 
upon my mind and shamed me out of an ignoble and solitary attempt at 
freedom. ‘ Better,’ they seemed to proclaim aloud, ‘to fail greatly than 
to succeed selfishly and with meanness.’ In a noble moment I formed 
another resolution to liberate every soul in the shape of slave, man, 
woman, and child, upon those grounds. This time I carefully concealed 
the exact object of my design from any one, and merely appointed five 
young fellows, whom I found most trustworthy, to meet me at an ap- 
pointed spot about moonrise. That was nigh upon eleven of the clock. 
My intention was, when we met, to declare the plantation in a state of 
insurrection ; to proceed with them to the house of M. Le Blane for the 
purpose of securing him, or, in case of hesitation or non-compliance 
on their part, to shoot down the objectors and swim the Mississippi for 
my own life. 

“ About nine o'clock, however, on the appointed night, M. Le Blane 
—who had been contined by illness two days--sent to the hut in which I 
lived a message to the etfect that he wanted to see me immediately. 
‘My plot is discovered,’ thought I, ‘and I am betrayed!’ But m 
courage did not fail me. I was ready to meet torture and death itself. 
The determination and self-reliance which possessed me at that moment 
Ishall never forget. I felt like a voluntary sacrifice for the salvation of 
my kind. Evasion or disguise | rejected as cowardly and contemptible, 
and resolved so to bear myself throughout the approaching scene, as 
should prove that so far from considering myself guilty of any crime, 
I gloried in my design, and now lived only to regret its failure. 

“No long time elapsed before I stood in the presence of M. Le Blane. 
He was raised partly up on pillows in his bed, and near him sat a stranger 
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from Orleans, whom I—as it proved, mistakenly—considered to be his 
physician. 

«So, young man,’ said M. Le Blanc, in a weak voice, ‘such, I un- 
derstand, is your dislike of slavery, that you have repeatedly designed to 
run away.’ 

“*T have.’ 

“* And all that I said to you on that day when you were first sent into 
the field, you have forgotten—or you do not believe, —which ?” 

‘“* T could not understand it.’ 

“¢ And therefore doubted it. It would have been better had you 
doubted you own judgment instead. You consider it right to deprive me 
of your services for ever by running away?” 

<T consider it perfectly right to do so.’ 

“* Why so?” 

‘** Because, in the first place, you can have no just title to thera; and, 
in the second, they are stolen rights. And what is stolen can never 
properly be considered, in any light, as the property of the thief. No- 
body can rob him by taking it back again.’ 

‘“*Of course you consider every other slave to possess the same right 
in this respect as yourself?” 

“ ¢ Undoubtedly.’ 

“<¢And that each and all ought to be free?’ 

“* Most assuredly.’ 

“¢And_ you see no crime in seducing others of my people away, and 
thus depriving me of my possessions and inheritance?’ 

«None. As I said before, the property obtained and retained by vio- 
lence may be resumed without crime or robbery.’ 

“¢And what did you meditate doing to-night? for I have heard of 
your appointments.’ 

“¢T would, if possible, have enabled every slave upon the estate to make 
his escape and become free.’ 

“ «You would?’ 

‘¢] would; as I live at this moment.’ 

‘¢¢ And how came such feelings and ideas as these you have recently 
expressed, to possess you so confidently and firmly ?”’ 

“¢ Blessed be God!’ I exclaimed, ‘ from knowing that I was myself a 
slave, and from reading the books which my father put into my 
hands!’ 

“Tt is well, ’ ejaculated M. Le Blanc, ‘it is well ! and to-night you 
shall be at liberty to carry out your enterprise. Pray,’ said he, ‘ hand 
me a glass of wine, for I must have strength to talk a little while, and 
my time is ebbing fast. My son!’ and he extended his hand for me to 
clasp, ‘you have come to the death-bed of your father! The time is 
now arrived of which I foretold you, when you should know all.’ My 
father sighed deeply, and I saw that his words were too true ;—another 
sun denied to shine on him. A sudden and rapid illness, which in that 
climate quickly proves fatal, had seized him, and defied all care and skill. 
Of this sickness you will easily conjecture, I had taken advantage for the 
meditated attempt of that night. 

“¢You must think, Saul,’ he resumed, ‘that I have acted very 
strangely towards you. True, in appearauce perhaps more than in reality, 
I have. You shall hear my reasons. 


““« My father brought me up on this estate, as you have been brought 
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up by your father; though by no means under the same discipline. He 
gave me a very liberal education, insomuch that nothing was withheld 
from me which I chose to read. My library grew from a box into a book- 
case, and from a bookease to a room. 

‘«* T early imbibed principles similar to those of which you have go re- 
cently boasted, and have so much reason to be proud. Slavery in any 
and every shape | abhorred : though I by no means considered it peculiar, 
as our European brethren represent it, to our own country institutions, 
or to a name. I saw much slavery elsewhere in the name of freedom : 
and reflected with pain upon the easy deceptions which a good or an ill 
title may be made the vehicle of imposing upon mankind. The principle 
of oppression is the principle of slavery, no matter whether it exist under 
the name of ‘ Free-born Englishmen,’ or of absolute compulsion upon the 
bodies of the blacks of Guinea. | frequently spoke with my father upon 
these subjects of human liberty, and the natural mghts of man. We 
always differed in our views and opinions : sometimes more widely and 

aintully than father and son should ever differ, if the ever sacred bonds 
of relationship and affection are to remain untried and unbroken. Per- 
haps I need hardly say that my father was a rigid advocate for domestic 
slavery, and I, if possible, a more rigid opponent of it. I denied it 
upon every ground, religious, social, and moral. I even opposed it on 
the score of economy, and demonstrated to my own satisfaction, if not to 
his, that slave-labour was dearer than the labour of free men. He met 
my statements rather with passion than with argument ; and on one sad 
occasion pronounced me an insurrectionist, and an incendiary; adding, 
that were the same sentiments as I had expressed uttered anywhere else 
in the state of Louisiana than in ¢hat house, I should certainly deserve 
to be Lynched at once. This terrible judgment, as I then considered it, 
terrible in its words, as well as its injustice, roused my “passions, and 
tempted me to declare that, so far did I adhere to my own principles, that 
the very day on which Providence might call him to his account, and me 
to succeed him, I would emancipate every slave that trod within his 
fences. ‘THEN MY WILL IS SEALED,’ said he, ‘YoU SHALL NOT IN- 
HERIT A DOLLAR!’ [| made no reply to this. The conversation there 
ended, and it was never again resumed between us to the hour of his 
death. He is long since gone,’ added M. Le Biane, ‘ to where the truth 
is known, the justice judged. Thither I am going also—’ 

‘‘ My father stopped there,” observed Saul, “and could not finish his 
sentence. The strange gentleman, who, I told you was present, gave 
him more wine to rally his sinking strength and spirits, after which he 
continued :— 

“« But my father did not make his will away from me, as he had for- 
mally threatened. He left every thing he possessed, without any ex 
tion, to myself. But it was all hinged on the sole condition that I should 
not free one single slave. If I did the whole was to pass to other hands, 
which he had provisionally pointed out. In that case,'I, without a pro- 
fession or the means of subsistence, should have been left totally destitute. 
My theoretical virtue proved too weak to overcome this barrier. I broke 
my vow, if such it could be called, and retained the slaves and the estate 
to this hour. Still my principles remained unchanged. But I saw that 
something more than a mere mental conviction was required to secure 
the performance of such a sacrifice as this emancipation must needs be 
to the man who makes it. That something more appeared to me most 
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likely to be added by making the man himself a slave. For it is weak- 
ness and inhumanity of human nature to behold with calm indifference 
that suffering amongst others, not one-thousandth fraction of which we 
ourselves can bear with patience. Hence it was, Saul, that I made a 
slave of you. The suffermg has been great for both ; for me as well as 
for you: but let us hope, henceforwards, you will prove all the better 
man and the nobler soul for it. 

““¢T felt the injustice of being myself constrained and compelled to act 
contrary to my own convictions, and consequently determined never to 
impose such an oppressive regulation upon another. The circumstances 
of your birth, and the discretional power which the law left me as your 
father and owner, presented me with other means to the same end, and 
through your own personal feelings I sought to compass that end. Your 
sentiments, and your projected attempts at escape, prove that the object I 
had in view is gained. It is easy and pleasant to be a slave-owner, but 
intolerable to be oneself a slave. Individual experience of misery will 
best stimulate a fellow-feeling for the miserable, and enlarge the circle of 
charity and sympathy for all who suffer like ourselves. You will soon be 
at liberty, my son, to carry all your plans of benevolence and humanity 
into effect, without secrecy, and without what the law designates as crime. 
And now, Monsieur Freret,’ added my father, addressing the strange 
gentleman present ; ‘will you, my friend, discharge your portion of this 
duty to the youth, and I shall rest satisfied ?’ 

‘‘ M. Freret then proceeded to inform me that the credentials of my own 
freedom were already lodged in proper hands in the city, and that my 
father, finding himself in imminent danger, had made his will, and ap- 
pointed me heir to the whole estate without condition or restriction of 
any kind. 

“ «T leave the rest, Saul,’ interrupted M. Le Blane, ‘to the stern les- 
son you have learned, and to your own integrity.’ 

“ This unexpected scene, and strange reverse, astonished and confounded 
me. I had not words to express my sensations ; but fell upon the bed 
overcome with amazement and emotion. 

“ «What hour,’ asked my father, in a sinking voice, ‘ were you to libe- 
rate the slaves ?’ 

‘*¢ At moonrise—at eleven,’ I sobbed. 

““¢ And what time is it now ?” 

‘““ « Gone ten,’ said M. Freret. 

“« There will be time,’ gasped my father, ‘keep your appointment, 
Saul. ‘They will then be your own. Make them free—free, even as 
’ My father seemed that moment to die. But soon afterwards we 
distinctly heard a voice again—changed in its tone, but still my father’s, 
though his features were rigid and his lips motionless—we heard a voice 
again in the room, solemnly repeat the words,—‘ Make them free, even 
as Inow am!’ 

‘‘T rushed from the room in terror, and M. Freret followed me, scarcely 
less alarmed. Neither of us could believe it was the body that spoke. 

‘‘ When we grew more assured, and returned to the chamber, the rigidity 
of the face had departed, the eyes were wide open and bright, anda sm 
of calmness and peace, such as I never saw in life, was settled upon my 
father’s countenance. But he was dead as a stone. 

“ And now, J was master! I, who had expected the torture of a faithless 
slave, had found instead, freedom, dignity, and wealth, and all so suddenly, 
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so dreamlike! I knew not what first to think of, or what to do. 
faculties were half overwhelmed, and | laughed and cried by fits. The 
thought of my mother flashed across my mind, and I flew to her apart- 
ment. I told her all, and how my father died. 

« « He was aman,’ she said, ‘ whose goodness was only made known at 
the last, when his humility might escape our mortal thanks.’ 

“A ray of light fell through the window on my face. The moon had risen! 
Then the time-bell struck—it was eleven! I rushed from the house, and 
speeded rapidly towards a wood which had been appointed for the rendez- 
vous of the slaves. Prosperity had already made me late !” 

Here Saul paused during the space of a minute or two, as though cra- 
thering up his thoughts, and framing new language for what followed. 


IlII.——-THE CASE IS ALTERED. 


«“ Anp now, Mr. Thoroton,” resumed Saul, “ what. does your insight of 
man’s character lead you to think I did?—But let me remark first, 
though, perhaps, you already know it ; that avarice is the dominant pas- 
sion of my life: I felt it glow within me first that night, when to possess 
and to adore my possessions, seemed almost one and the same thing. It 
might be as if ademon had entered my body and wholly possessed me, so 
changed was I within three mortal hours. Under the shadow of the 
pomegranate-trees I saw my five trustworthy fellows. They were worth 
two thousand five hundred dollars, those fellows! ‘Slaves!’ said I, ‘ no- 
thing can be done. Return to your huts peaceably and quietly. To-morrow 
you will know more. I then dismissed them as they hadecome. They were 
my own, NOW. You appreciate the difference, sir, by this time, between 
giving away one’s own, and disposing of other people’s property. 

“ It was the recollection of this, Mr. Thoroton, that made me say awhile 
ago, how circumstances alter sentiments, and how our own individual posi- 
tion colours almost every thing we think and do. This conduct certainly 
looks very much like what the world calls treason to my own avowed prin- 
ciples, and treachery to the accomplices I had engaged. But the man who 
would condemn me, must be placed exactly as I then was placed, before 
he could make me believe that he would not have done the same thing. 

« The first act of my new power was to emancipate my mother, which 
was done on the following morning. The second—for which I shall be 
condemned, but I do not care—was, on the same day, to send my five 
slaves, or fellow-conspirators of the night before, direct to New Orleans 
to be sold by auction. I did not like to meet their faces on the planta- 
tion; and, another thing, I could not very well trust them. They brought 
me nearly three thousand dollars. I paid my father’s debts, and gathered 
in what was ewing to him ; but never did that humane deed, in the cer- 
tain performance of which he died believing. The philosophy of the 
heart is beautiful in boys and young enthusiasts, though it is too 
refractory a material to be squared and dove-tailed with the interests of 
life and the world. 

“ But were I to pursue my whole career after this fashion,” continued 
Saul, in a livelier tone, “I should talk through a volume. The remain- 
ing ang must be summed up briefly. 

“ When all things were restored to order upon the plantation, I purchased 
a large house on the upper part of Camp-street, in Orleans, and, along 
with my mother, passed the greater part of my time in the city. The 
slave-mark, however, stuck to both of us notwithstanding. In that place 
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of distinctions and of breeds, we found it impossible to form high acquaint- 
ance, or to make friends in our own rank of life. Money, sir, will not 
there, as in this more mammon-devoted country, purchase a man’s way 
anywhere, or buy him distinction. Thanks to the devil who directs the 
English people so much better! Well, sir, I was one night openly in- 
sulted at one of the principal hotels: —St. Charles’s it was, I remember. 
A dispute in which I was engaged took place, and a fellow-planter called 
me ‘slave.’ I challenged him upon the spot. He accepted it, and with 
a few friends, we went out to a clear spot of ground near the swamps, 
and fought with swords. My French father had instructed me well in 
the use of that weapon. I ran my antagonist clear through the heart, 
without receiving a wound in return. We went back to the hotel, and 
drank brandy as though nothing had happened. On my return home 
about midnight, a man stabbed me with a dirk when close to my own 
door. I fell as if for dead, and he ran away. We both escaped, J death, 
and he detection. On my recovery, I resolved to sell my plantation and 
embark in the shipping iftterest,—and being acquainted with a merchant 
in whom I had great confidence, I joined him in an extensive speculation 
of many vessels. Whether he cheated me, or my own ignorance made 
me a victim, I know not ; but in three years I lost nearly all my money. 
| parted the remnant between my mother and myself, and with my own 
portion fitted out a schooner for the West Indies. In that bottom the 
whole and last of my all was embarked. I hired a skilful captain and 
seamen, and went to sea with her myself. Within two days’ sail of Ja- 
maica she took fire, and burned so rapidly, that half of us but just es- 
caped with our lives on board a British ship bound for Kingston, Llere 
was I, then, as poor again as the slave I had been, and much more help- 
less. I resolved never to return again to my native place, and before 
being on the soil of Jamaica a month, I was glad to accept the office—for 
I was no sailor—of cook, on board an English merchantman bound for 
London. On arriving in the Thames I was discharged. With nothing 
to do, in a strange place, a foreigner besides, I should inevitably have 
starved, but for a belt of Spanish dollars, which 1 had worn round my 
body, day and night, ever since leaving the Mississippi. » 

“TI took lodgings with an old waterman and his wife, under this 
identical roof which now covers our heads. But I had no trade, and my 
dollars possessed no faculty of re-production. Nature, however, had not 
made me a fool.. Surrounded by plenty of ignorance, I turned quack. 
In time the trade succeeded, and when the waterman and his wife died, 
I rented the house on my own account. 

“ One day a young gipsey girl came to me,—more, I thought, to see 
what she could learn from me, than for any thing else. I fell in love 
with her, and offered her a home. We were married at church, and that 
girl was my daughter Agatha’s mother. She has been dead above two 
years, but is not buried.” 

“Not buried!” exclaimed Mr. Thoroton. 

“No. It was her wish never to go under the ground, but to be pre- 
served like the Egyptians. I fulfilled Aer last wish, though not my 
father’s ; for I had alee y suffered enough by my faithlessness to the 
departed. I embalmed her by my own art, and she is now shut up in 
that handsome piece of furniture behind you.” 

Mr. Thoroton involuntarily turned his head, and beheld a splendid 
Dec.—Vol. LXXVIII. NO. CCCXI. 28 
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iece of cabinet-work, of fine mahogany, standing against the wall, the 
use of which it would have puzzled any upholsterer to guess without 
explanation. 

Saul opened the door, and Mr. Thoroton’s eyes fell upon a swaddled-up 
corpse. 

“ That woman,” said Saul, “taught me astrology. I venerate her 
talents, her goodness, and her poor remains, to this hour!” So speaking, 
he piously kissed that shell of a departed being, and re-locked the door. 

“We have here no dread of death,” he added, as he returned to his 
seat ; “it is too easily ‘oma to make us start as at a miracle. And 
now, sir, you have heard my story; and better know what manner of man 
you have to deal with.” 

“I do,” thought Mr. Thoroton, as he rose to take his departure ; 
“and think much the worse of him because of that knowledge.” 








AN INVITATION. 


BY ROBERT SNOW, ESQ. 








Come! your dear piano shut; | Be there no jewels on thy dress; 
Let the novel lie uncut; | That were the worst unthriftiness, 
Read to-day nor Sage nor Bard in; But we may find a gem or two 
It isa day of days, and Nature Lingering yet, of spangling dew, 
Is glorified in every feature; In spots where Night’s last lock was 
Come! be Rosalind in Arden. tangled, 

With the south wind’s amber breath | When with early Dawn she wrangled. 
No falling leaf prefigures death; Nor will I have you wear such posies 
But airy spirits o’er the meadows As your garden bed discloses : 

Drive the day-clouds’ dappling shadows; | But for adornment you shall gird 
Whilst the lively poplar’s green Yourself with flowing old man’s beard; 
Against the darker woods is seen, And spiral honeysuckle, torn 

Bending, mast-like, from the gale, From her rude paramour the thorn. 
Till the landscape seems to sail. Come! linger not in shrubberies trim: 
So, by their effects, we find We'll to the valley’s heathery brim: 
Things that boantily the mind; There furze-blossoms too abound, 

On which the wind, in turn, bestoweth Of golden hue, and nutty savour; 
Beauty, when it kindly bloweth. Blossoms that may not be found 

Only when kissing’s not in favour. 

‘To-day the hothouse rose may spare And when the flowery height is won. 
Her overflow of eastern air : Thence shall far-kenning eye-sight run 
Freer scents are rife on every bush: To the sky-clipping Horizon: 

Come forth! young walnut leaves to | And mark the river bear its osiers 

crush; Through wide deer-parks, and deep en- 

And pilfer thyme-banks, by the bee closures, 
Since Creation held in fee. To where it touches hazy towns, 
Bees! a knot of politicians— And next is lost near purple downs. 
Nay, nay; gay Nature’s field-musicians! | And thee the soft south-wind shall 
Come! you shall perceive a soul follow, 


Of sweetness in the light and mellow | For thy clear chant and woodland halloo, 
Earth-heaps new-trench’d by the mole. | Whose echo lingereth to repair 


Who for tunnelling has no fellow. The ringing rupture of the air: 
Come we will on no fruits regale Then, when thou wouldst thine home 
Gather’d within the garden’s pale; re-seek, 
But wildings, berries of the best, The nimble zephyrs shall waylay thee, 


That grow beside the pheasant’s nest ; | Not to rob thee, but to pay thee 
And exercise shall add her zest. Back with hues for thy young cheek. 
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VALERIE. 


A TALE, 


By Captain Marryat, C.B. 


AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE,” “‘ THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN,” &c. 


Cuap. IX. 


I put the papers down on the table as soon as I had finished them, 
and for a long while was absorbed in meditation. 

‘*Ts it possible,” thought I, “ that love disappointed can turn to such 
fury—can so harden the heart to all better feelings—induce a woman to 
shorten the days of her parent—to allow a sister to remain in painful 
error on her death-bed, and wreak vengeance upon an innocent being, re- 
gardless of all justice. Grant then that I may never yield to such a pas- 
sion. Who would have ever imagined that the careless, eccentric Lady 
R—— had such a load of crime weighing her down, and daily and 
hourly reminded of it by the presence of the injured party. How callous 
she must have become by habit, to still delay doing an act of justice—how 
strange that the fear of the world and its opinion should be greater than 
the fear of God.” 

This last remark proved how little I yet knew of the world, and then 
my thoughts went into another direction. As I have already said, I had 
been brought up as a Catholic, but after my grandmother's death I had 
little encouragement or example shown me in religious duties. Now hav- 
ing been more than two years in England, and continually with Protestants, 
] had gone to the established Protestant church with those I resided with 
at first ; because I considered it better to go to that church, although I 
knew it to be somewhat at variance with my own, rather than go to no 
church at all, and by habit I was gradually inclining to Protestantism ; but 
now the idea came across my mind, if Lady R had confessed as we 
Catholics do, this secret could not have been kept so long ; and if she 
withheld herself from the confessional, had her agents been Catholics the 
secret would have been divulged to the priest by them, and justice would 
have been done to Lionel ; and, having made this reflection, | felt as it 
were, that I was again a sincere Catholic. 

After a little more reflection I put away the papers, wrote a letter to 
Mr. Selwyn, the solicitor, requesting that he would call upon me the fol- 
lowing morning, and then went down to Lady M . 

‘‘ | suppose that we shall not have much of the pleasure of 7 com- 
pany, Miss de Chatenceuf,” said her ladyship, “ now that you have such 
a novel occupation ?” 

“It is a very distressing one,” replied I, “and I wish Lady R—— 
had not paid me such a compliment. Might I trespass upon your lady- 
ship’s kindness to request the loan of the carriage for half an hour to 
obtain some papers from Lady R——’s house in Baker-street.” 











“Oh certainly,” replied her ladyship. ‘Pray have you seen Lady 
R——’s will ?” 
“Yes, madame,” 
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Valerie. 


«* And how has she disposed of her property ?” 
“She has left it allto her nephew, Lady M——.” 

‘‘Nephew! I never heard her speak of a nephew before. Sir Richard 
had no nephews or nieces, for he was an only son, and the title has now 
cone into the Vivian branch, and I never heard of her having a nephew. 
And what has she left you, mademoiselle, if it is not asking too much ?” 

‘* Lady R—— has left me 5002., my lady.” 

“Indeed! Well then she pays you for your trouble. But really, Miss 
de Chatenceuf, I do wish you could put off this business until after the mar- 
riages. I am so hurried and worried that I really do not know which 
way to turn, and really I have felt your loss this last two days more than 
you can imagine. You are so clever, and have so much taste, that we 
cannot get on without you. It’s all your own tault,” continued her lady- 
ship, playfully, ‘you are so good-natured, and have made us so dependent 
upon you that we cannot let you off now. Nothing in the trousseaux is 
approved of unless stamped by the taste of Mademoiselle Valerie de 
Chatenawuf. Now a week cannot make a great difference, and lawyers 
love delay; will you oblige me, therefore, by leaving Lady R——’s 
affairs for the present ?” 

“ Certainly, Lady M——,” replied I. “T will first stop a letter I was 
about to send to her solicitor, and write another to the effect you wish, 
and I will not repeat my request for the carriage until after the marriages 
have taken place.” 

“ Many thanks,” replied her ladyship, and I went out, took my letter 
from the hall table, and wrote another to Mr. Selwyn stating that I could 
not enter into any business until the following week, when I should be 
prepared to receive him. 

I wrote another to the same effect to Lionel, requesting him not to call 
again, but that I would write and let him know where to meet me as soon 
as 1 was more at leisure. Indeed I was glad that Lady M—— had made 
the request, as the trouble and chattering and happy faces which were 
surrounding the trousseaux, and the constant employment and appeals 
made to me, drove away the melancholy which Lady R 's affairs had 
occasioned me. I succeeded to a great degree, in recovering my spirits 
and exerted myself to my utmost, so that every thing was complete and 
satisfactory to all parties two days before the wedding was to take place. 

At last the morning came. The brides were dressed and went down 
into the drawing-room frightened and perplexed, but their tears had been 
shed above. The procession of carriages moved on to Hanover-square ; 
there was a bishop of course, and the church was filled with gay and 
tastefully-dressed women. The ceremony was performed, and the brides 
Jed into the vestry-room to recover and receive kisses and congratulations. 
Then came the banquet, which nobody hardly tasted except the bishop, 
who had joined too many couples in his lifetime to have his appetite at all 
affected by the ceremony, and some two or three others who were old 
stagers on the road of life, and who cared little whether it was a wedding 
breakfast or refreshments after a funeral. 

At last, after a most silent entertainment, the brides retired to change 
their dresses, and, when they reappeared, they were handed into the car- 
nages of their respective bridegrooms as soon as they could be torn away 
from the kisses and tears of Lady M ——, who played the part of a be- 
reaved mother to perfection. No one to have seen her then, raving like 
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another Niobe, would have imagined that all her thoughts and endeavours 
and manceuvres for the last three years had been devoted to the sole view 
of getting them off ; but Lady M—— was a perfect actress, and this last 
scene was well got up. 

As her daughters were led down to the carriages I thought that she was 
going to faint, but it appeared, on second thoughts, that she wished first 
to see the girls depart in their gay equipages, she therefore tottered to the 
window, saw them get in, looked at Newman's"grays and gay postillions 
—at the white and silver favours—the dandy valet and smart lady’s-maid 
in each rumble. She saw them start at a rattling pace, watched them 
till they turned the corner of the square, and then—and not till then— 
fell senseless in my arms, and was carried by the attendants into her own 
room. 

After all, the poor woman must have been very much worn out, for 
she had been for the last six weeks in a continual worry lest any contre 
¢emps should happen which might have stopped or delayed the happy 
consummation. 

The next morning her ladyship did not leave her room, but sent word 
down that the carriage was at my service, but | was fatigued and worn 
out and declined it for that day. I wrote to Lionel and to Mr. Selwyn, 
desiring them to meet me in Baker-street at two o’clock the next day, and 
then passed the day quietly in company with Amy, the third daughter of 
Lady M——, whom I have before mentioned. She was a very sweet, un- 
affected girl, and I was more partial to her than to her sisters who had 
been just married. I had paid great attention to her, for she had a fine 
voice, and did credit to my teaching, and there was a great intimacy be- 
tween us, arising on my part from my admiration of her ingenuous and 
amiable disposition, which even her mother’s example to the contrary 
could not spoil. 

After some conversation relative to her sisters and their husbands, she 
said, 

“ T hardly know what to do, Valerie. J love you too well to be a party 
to your being ill-treated, and yet I fear that you will be pained if I teil 
you what J have heard about you. I know also that you will not stay 
with us if I do tell you, and that will give me great pain—but that is a 
selfish feeling which I could overeome. What 1 do not like is hurting 
your feelings. Now tell me candidly, ought I to tell you or not ?” 

“J will give you my opinion candidly,” replied I. ‘ You have said 
too little or too much. You speak of my being ill-treated ; certainl 
I should wish to guard against that, although I cannot imagine who 1s 
my enemy.” 

““ Had I not heard it, I could not have believed it either,” replied she. 
“] thought that you had come here on a visit as a friend; but what 
makes me think pie I ought to tell you is, that there will be something 
said against your character, which I am sure must be false.” 

“ Now, indeed, I must request that you will tell me every thing, and 
soften nothing down, but tell me the whole truth. Who is it that in- 
tends to attack my character ?” i te 3 

“I am sorry—very sorry to say, it is mamma,” replied she, wiping 
away a tear. 


“Lady M 





!” exclaimed I. 
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“ Yes,” replied she; “ but now you must listen to all I have to say. I 
am sure that I am domg right in telling you, and therefore nothing shall 
prevent me. I love my mother—what a sad thing it is that I cannot 
respect her. I was in the dressing-room when my mother was lying on 
the sofa in her bed-room this morning, when her great friend, Mrs. Ger- 
mane, came up. She sat talking with my mother for some time, and 
they appeared either to forget or not to care if I heard them, for at last 
your name was mentioned. 

“* Well, she does dress you and your girls beautifully, I must say,” 
said Mrs. Germane. ‘* Who is she? They say that she is of a good 
family ; and how came she to live with you as a milliner ?’ 

“ “My dear Mrs. Germane, that she does live with me as a milliner 
is true, and it was for that reason only I invited her to the house, but she 
is not aware that I retain her in that capacity. She is, I understand from 
Mrs. Bathurst, of a noble family in France, thrown upon the world by 
circumstances, very talented, and very proud. Her extreme taste in dress 
I discovered when she was living with Mrs. Bathurst ; and when I found 
that she was about, through my management, to leave Lady R cn 
invited her here as a sort of friend, and to stay with my daughters—not 
a word did I mention about millinery ; I had too much tact for that. 
Even when her services were required, I made it appear as her own offer, 
and expressed my thanks for her condescension, and since that, by flatte 
and management, she has continued to dress my daughters for me; cw 
I must say, that 1 do believe it has been owing to her exquisite taste that 
my daughters have gone off so well.’ 

“Well, you have managed admirably,’ replied Mrs. Germane ; ‘but 
my dear Lady M , what will you do with her now ?’ 

“* Oh,’ replied Lady M , ‘as Amy will now come out, I shall re- 
tain her in my employ until she is disposed of, and then—’ 

*** Ves, then will be the difficulty,’ replied Mrs. Germane; ‘after having 
allowed her to live so long with you asa visitor, I may say, how will you 

t rid of her ?’ 

«Why, | was puzzling myself about that, and part decided that it 
should be done by mortifying her, and wounding her feelings, for she is 
very proud ; but, fortunately, I have found out something which I shall 
keep to myself, until the time comes, and then | can dismiss her at a mo- 
ment’s warning.’ 

“ « Indeed,’ said Mrs. Germane, ‘ what could you have found out ? 

“* Well, I will tell you, but you must not mention it again. My 
maid entered the room the other day, when mademoiselle was receiving & 
‘oung man who called upon her, and she found them kissing.’ 

“* You don't say so !’ 

“<« Yes, a kiss was given, and my maid saw it. Now I can easily make 
it appear that my maid never mentioned it to me till the time that it may 
be convenient to make use of it, and then I can send her away, and 
any questions are asked, hint at a little impropriety of conduct.’ 

‘«* And very properly too,’ replied Mrs. Germane. ‘Had I not better 
hint a little beforehand to prepare people ?” 

““* Why, it may be as well, perhaps, but be cautious, very cautious, 
my dear Mrs. Germane.’ 


“ Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf, I am sorry that I am obliged, in doing 
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my duty to you, to expose mamma,” said Amy, rising up from her chair ; 
“but 1 am sure that you could not be guilty of any impro riety, and | 
will not allow you to be accused of it, if it is to be prevented.” 

‘“‘ Many thanks,” replied I. “My dear Amy, you have behaved like a 
kind friend. | have only, in duty to myself, to clear up the charge against 
me, of impropriety. Sa must not imagine me guilty of that. It is 
true that your mother’s maid did come in when a young lad of seventeen, 
who was grateful to me for the interest I took in his welfare, and who 
was taking leave of me at the time, did raise my hand to his lips and 
kiss it, and had he done so before your mother, [ should not have pre- 
vented it. This was the kiss which, as your mother asserts, passed be- 
tween us, and this is the only impropriety that took place. Oh, what a 
sad, treacherous, selfish, wicked world this is,” cried J, throwing myself 
on the sofa, and bursting into tears. 

Amy was making every attempt to console me, and blaming herself for 
having made the communication, when Lady M came down stairs 
into the room. 

“ What is all this—what a scene!” exclaimed she. ‘ Mademoiselle 
de Chatenceuf, have you had any bad news ?” 

“Yes, my lady,” replied I, “ so bad that I am under the necessity of 
leaving you directly.” 

‘Indeed; may I inquire what has happened ?” 

“ No, my lady, it is not in my power to tell you. I have only to re- 
peat, that I must, with your permission, leave this house to-morrow 
morning.” 

“‘ Well, mademoiselle,” replied her wn “TI do not want to pry 
into your secrets, but this I must say, that where there is concealment 
there must be wrong; but I have lately discovered so much, that I do 
not wonder at concealment—nor am I, indeed, surprised at your wish to 
leave me.” 

“ Lady M——,” replied I, haughtily, “I have never done any en 
during the time that I have been under your roof which I have to blu 
for—nor indeed any thing that requires concealment. This I can proudly 
say. If I conceal now, it is to spare others, and, I may add, to spare 
you. Do not oblige me to say more in presence of your daughter. It 
will be sufficient for me to hint to you, that I am now aware why I was 
invited to your house, and what are your plans for dismissing me when it 
suits you.” 

‘‘ Kaves-dropping, then, is a portion of your character, mademoiselle,”’ 
cried Lady M——, colouring up to the temples. 

«No, madam, such is not the case, and that is all the answer I shall 
give; it is sufficient for you that you are exposed, and I do not envy 
your present feelings. I have only to repeat, that I shall leave this house 
to-morrow morning, and I will not further trouble your ladyship with my 
company.” 

I then walked out of the room, and as I passed Lady M——, and ob- 
served her confusion and vexation ; I felt that it was A who was humi- 
liated, and not me. I went up to my room and commenced my prepara- 
tions for immediate departure, and had been more than an hour busy in 
packing up, when Amy came into my room. 

“Oh, Valerie, how sorry I am—but = behaved just as I think that 
you ought to have done; and how very kind of you not to say that I told 
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you. My mother was so angry after you left; said that the maids must 
have been listening, and declares she will give them all warning; but I 
know that she will not do that. She spoke about your meeting a young 
man, and kissing going on ; but you have already expl: ained all that. ty 

‘Amy,’ replie ‘d 1, ** after 1 am gone, take an opportunity of saying to 
Lady M , that you mentioned this to me, and tell her that my reply 
was, if Reale M —— knew who that young man was, how he is con- 
nected. and how large a fortune he will inherit, she would be very glad 
to see him kiss one of her daughter's hands with a different feeling trom 
that which induced him to kiss mine.” 

«I will, depend upon it,” said Amy, “and then mamma will think 

that she has lost a cood husband for me.” 

“She will meet him some of these days,” replied I; “ and what is 
more, he will defend me from any attack made on that score.” 

“J will tell her that also,” said Amy; ‘it will make her careful of 


, 





what she says.’ 

Oue of the servants then knocked at the door, and said, that Lady 
M——- wished to see Miss Amy. 

“Wish me good-bye now,” said I, “ for you may not be permitted to 
see me again. 

The dear girl embraced me cordially, and with tears in her eyes, left 
the room. I remained till I had finished packing, and then sat down. 
Shortly afterwards her ladyship’s maid came in, and delivered me an en- 
velope from her ladyship, enclosing the salary due to me, with Lady 
M——’s compliments written outside. 

I saw no more of Lady M—— or her daughter that evening. I went 
to bed, and, as in my former changes, I reflected upon what steps ] should 
take. As for the treatment I had receiv ed, I was now to a certain degree 
hardened to it, and my feelings certainly were not so acute as when, “the 
first time, | had received a lesson of what I might expect through life 
from the heartlessness and selfishness of the world; but in the present case 
there was a difficulty which did not exist in the former—I was going away 
without knowing where I was to go. Afteralittle thought, I determined 
that I would se ek Madame Gironae, and ascertain whether she could not 
receive me until I had decided upon my future plaus. 

My thoughts then recurred to other points. I recollected that I had to 
meet Mr. Selwyn, and Lionel, in Baker-street, and I resolved that I would 
go there with my effects early the next morning and leave them in charge 
of the cook, who was taking eare of the house. I calculated also the money 
that | had in possession and in prospect. I had such a good stock of 
clothes when I came to England with Madame Bathurst, that 1 had no occa- 
sion, during the two years and more that I had now been in England, to 
make avy purchases of consequence —indeed I had not expended more than 
the twenty pounds I had brought with me. _ I had received some few pre- 
sents from Lady M—— and Madame Bathurst, and a great many from 
Lady R . Mionethen I calculated that 1 had about two hundred 
and sixty pounds in my desk, for Lady R-—— had given me one hundred 
pounds “for only a portion of the year ; then there was the five hun- 
dred pounds which she had left me, besides her wearing apparel and 
trinkets, which last I knew to be of value. Jt was a little fortune to one 
in my position, and I resolved to consult Mr. Selwyn as to the best 
way of disposing of it. Having wound up my meditations with the most 
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agreeable portion of them, I fell asleep, and in the morning woke up 
refreshed. 

Lady M ‘smaid, who had always been partial to me, for I had 
taught her many things valuable to a lady's maid, came in early, and 
said that she knew that I was going away, which she regretted very much, 
I replied that 1 should leave as soon as possible, but I wanted some break- 
fast. This she brought up to my room. 

I had not finished when Amy came into the room and said, “TI have 
permission to come and wish you good-bye, Valerie. I told mamma 
what you said about the person who was seen to kiss your hand. She 
acknowledges now that it was your hand that was kissed, and she was so 
astonished, for she knows that you never tell stories; and what do you 
think, she desired me to find out what was the young gentleman’s name 
that had so large a fortune. I said I would if I could, and so I will, by 
asking you outright, not by any other means. I don’t want to know his 
name,’’ continued she, laughing, “but I’m sure mamma has in her mind 
fixed upon him for a husband for me, and would now give the world that 
you were not going away, that through you he might be introduced to 
her.” 

“TI cannot tell you, my dear,” replied I, ‘I am not at liberty to men- 
tion it at present, otherwise I would with pleasure. I am going now. 
May God bless you, my dearest, and may you always continue to be the 
same frank and amiable creature that you are now. I leave you with 
regret, and I pray earnestly for your happiness. You have made me 
very happy by telling me that your mamma acknowledges that it was my 
hand that was kissed, after that, she will hardly attempt to injure me, as 
she proposed.” 

‘Oh, no, Valerie, I think she is afraid to do so now. This young 
man of large fortune has made her think differently. He would, of 
course, protect you from any slander, and expose her if she attempted it. 
Then good-bye.” 

We embraced, and then I ordered a hackney coach to be called, and 
drove with my luggage to Baker-street. The cook weleomed me, 
saying that she expected my coming, as Mr. Selwyn, had called to tell 
her of Lady R ’s death, and that when she asked to whom she was to 
look for her wages, he had told her that I was the person who was to 
settle all her ladyship’s affairs, as every thing was left on my hands. 
She showed me a letter from Martha, Lady R ’s maid, by which I 
found that they would probably arrive in Baker-street that very day, 
with all her ladyship’s effects. 

“I suppose you will sleep here, miss?” said the cook, “I have aired 
your bed, and your room is all ready.” 

I replied that I should wish to so for a night or too, at all events, as 
I had a good deal to attend to, but that Mr. Selwyn would call at one 
o'clock, and then I would speak to him on the subject. 

I had requested Lionel to call at twelve, an hour previous to Mr. Sel- 
wyn, that | might make him acquainted with the contents of Lady 
R ’s papers addressed to me. He was punctual to the time, and I 
shook hands with him, saying, “ Lionel, I congratulate you at now having 
proofs of your being the nephew of ms R ——, and also at her having 
left you considerable property. You will be surprised to hear that she 


has appointed me her executrix.” 
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‘T am not at all surprised,” replied Lionel ; “ I am sure she has done g 
wise thing at last.” 

“That is more than I am,” replied I, “but I appreciate the compli- 
ment. But, Lionel, there is no time to be lost, as Mr. Selwyn, the law- 
yer, is coming here at one o'clock, and before he comes I wish you to read 
over Lady R ’s confession, if I may so call it, which will explain the 
motives of her conduct towards you. I am afraid that it will not exten. 
uate her conduct, but recollect that she has now made all the reparation 
in her power, and that we must forgive as we hope to be forgiven. Sit 
down and read these papers, while I unpack one or two of my boxes 
upstairs.” 

“The last time we were here, I corded them up for you, Miss Valerie, 
I hope that you will allow me to assist you again.” 

“Thank you, but you will have no time to read what Lady R—~ 
has said, and the cook and | can manage without you.” 

I then left the room and went up stairs. I was still busy in my room 
when a knock at the street-door announced the arrival! of Mr. Selwyn, 
and | went down into the drawing-room to meet him. Lasked Lionel, who 
was walking up and down the room, whether he had finished the papers, 
and he replied by a nod of the head. ‘The poor lad appeared very miser- 
able, but Mr. Selwyn entered, and I could not say more to him. 

‘IT hope that I have not kept you waiting, Mademoiselle de Chate- 
neeuf,” said he. 

‘No, indeed. I came here at ten o'clock, for I have left Lady M " 
and I may as well ask at once whether there is any objection to my 
taking a bed in this house for a few nights ?” 

“ Objection! Why, mademoiselle, you are sole executrix, and every 
thing is at present yours in fact for the time. You have, therefore, a right 
to take possession until he appears and the will is proved.” 

“The hero is before you, Mr. Selwyn. Allow me to introduce you to 
Mr. Lionel Dempster, the nephew of Lady R——.” 

Mr. Selwyn bowed to Lionel, and congratulated him upon his accession 
to the property. 

Lionel returned the salute, and then said, “* Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf 
I am convinced that in this case Mr. Selwyn must be made a party to all 
that has occurred. The reading of these papers has rather disturbed me, 
and it would be painful to me to hear every thing repeated in my pre- 
sence. With your permission I will walk out for an hour, and leave you 
to explain every thing to Mr. Selwyn, for I am sure that I shall need his 
advice. Here is the confession of old Roberts which I leave for his pe- 
rusal, Good morning then, for the present.” 

So saying, Lionel took up his hat and quitted the room. 

“ He is a very prepossessing young man,” observed Mr. Selwyn. “ What 
a fine eye he has.” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “and now that he has so large a property others 
will find out that he is a prepossessing young man with fine eyes ; but 
sit down, Mr. Selwyn, for you have to listen to a very strange narra- 
tive.” 

I then told him the whole history of Lionel Dempster, and gave him 
the packet of Lady R—— to read. : 
When he had finished it he laid it down on the table, saying ‘‘ This 18 
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perhaps the strangest history that has ever come to my knowledge durin 
thirty years of practice. And so she brought him up as a footman. 
now recognise him again as the lad who has so often opened the door 
for me, but I confess | never should have done so if I had not heard what 
you have now communicated.” 

“He was always much above his position,” replied I. “He is very 
clever and very amusing ; at least I found him so when he served me in 
his menial capacity, and certainly was much more intimate with him than 
I ever thought I could be with a servant. At all events his education has 
not been neglected.” 

“Strange ! very strange!’ observed Mr. Selwyn, “ this is a curious 
world ; but I fear that his history cannot be kept altogether a secret, for 
you must recollect, mademoiselle, that his father’s property must be 
claimed, and no doubt it will be disputed. I must go to Doctors’ Com- 
mons and search out the will at once of Colonel Dempster ; he intends, 
as I presume he does by what he said justnow, to employ me. After 
all, it will, if known, be but a nine days’ wonder, and do him no harm, for 
he proves his birth by his appearance, and his breeding is so innate as to 
have conquered all his disadvantages.” 

‘When I knew him as a servant, I thought him an intelligent and 
witty lad, but I never could have believed that he would have become so 
improved in such a short time: not only his manners, but his language 
is so different.” 

‘“‘It was iz him,” replied Mr. Selwyn; “as a domestic the manners 
and language of a gentleman would have been out of place, and he did 
not attempt them; now that he knows his position, he has called them 
forth. We must find out this Mrs. Green, and have her testimony as 
soon as possible. Ofcourse, after the deposition of old Roberts, Sir 
Thomas Moystyn will not be surprised when I communicate to him the 
confession of Lady R , and the disposition of her property. In fact, 
the only difficulty will be in the recovery of the property of his father, 
Colonel Dempster, and ¥4 

A knock at the street-door announced the return of Lionel. When he 
entered the room, Mr. Selwyn said, 

‘‘Mr. Dempster, that you are the nephew of Lady be, to whom 
she has bequeathed her property, and what was your own, is sufficiently 
established in my opinion. I will, therefore, with your permission, read 
her ladyship’s will.” 

Lionel took a seat, and the will was read. When it was finished, 
Mr. Selwyn said, 

“ Having been Lady R 's legal adviser for many years, I am able 
to tell you, within a trifle, what property you will receive. ‘There are 
57,0001. three per cents; this house and furniture, which J purchased the 
lease of for her, and which is only saddled with a ground-rent for the 
next forty years; and, as I find, a balance of 12002. at the banker's. 
Your father's property, Mr. Dempster, of course, I know nothing about, 
but will ascertain that to-morrow by going to Doctors’ Commons. I 
think I may venture to assure the executrix that she will run no risk in 
allowing you to take any sum of money you may require from the balance 


in the bank, as soon as the will is proved, which had better be done to- 
morrow, if it suits Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf.” 
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“ Certainly,” replied I; ‘ I am anxious to get rid of my trust as soon 
as possible, and give Mr. Dempster possession. There is a tin-box of 
papers, Mr. Selwyn, which I cannot get at till the return of Lady R——’s 
maid, as the keys are with Lady R ’s effects which she is bringing 
home with her.’ 

* Yes, they will no doubt be important,” replied Mr. Selwyn: “ and 
now, Mr. Dempster, if you are in want of any ready cash, I shall be your 
banker with pleasure til you can have possession of your own.” 

*‘] thank you, sir, Iam not in want of any,” replied Lionel, “ for the 

resent ; but as soon as I may be permitted to have money from the bank 
T shall be glad, as it is not my intention to remain in England.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed I. 

“ No, Mademoiselle Valerie,” said Lionel. ‘ I am but too well aware 
of many deficiencies which must arise from the position I have been so 
long in, not to wish to remedy them as soon as possible, and before I 
appear as the heir of Lady R It is my intention, as soon as I can, 
to go to Paris, and remain there for two years, or, perhaps, until I am of 
age ; and I think in that time to improve myself, and make myself more 
what the son of Colonel Dempster should be. Iam young yet, and 
capable of instruction.” ° 

‘You propose a very proper step, Mr. Dempster,’’ said Mr. Selwyn ; 
“and during your absence all legal proceedings will be over, and if the 
whole affair 1s made public, it will be forgotten again by the time 
that you propose to return. I am sure that the executrix will be most 
happy to forward such very judicious arrangements. I will now take 
my leave, and beg Mademoiselle de Chateneuf to meet me at Doctors’ 
Commons at three o’clock to-morrow ; that will give me time to look for 
Colonel Dempster's will. Good morning, mademoiselle ; good morning, 
Mr. Dempster.” 

Mr. Selwyn went out, and left us alone. 

* May I ask, Miss Valerie, whether you have left Lady M ¥ 

“ Yes,” replied I; and I told him what had passed, adding, ‘‘ I stay 
here for a night or two, and shall then go to Madame Gironac’s.” 

** Why not stay here altogether ? Ihope you will. I shall go abroad 
as soon as possible.” 

* Yes, and you are right in so doing; but, Lionel, you forget that my 
duty as executrix will be to make the best of the estate for you until you 
are of age, and this house must be let furnished ; Mr. Selwyn told me 
so, while you were away: besides, I am not 2 young lady of fortune, but 
one most unfortunately dependent upon the caprices of others, and I must 
submit to my fate.” 

Lionel made no reply for some little while, and then he said, 

“Tam very glad that Lady R has showed the high opinion she 
had of you, but I cannot forgive her treatment of my mother. It was 
too cruel ; but I had better not talk any more about it; and I am sure, 
Miss Valerie, you must be anxious to be alone. I will not fail to meet 
you at Doctors’ Commons to-morrow. Good afternoon, Miss Valerie.”’ 

“Good by, Lionel, for the present,” replied I. ‘ By-the-by, did the 
cook recognise you ?” 

“Yes ; and | told her that I had given up going out to service.” 

“I think that you had better not come here, Lionel, till I have dis- 
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missed Lady R——’s maid, which I shall do the day after her arrival, 
I will meet you at Mr. Selwyn’s office, it will be better.” 

To this Lionel agreed, and we parted. 

The next day the will was proved, and Mr. Selwyn then informed us 
that he had found the will of the late Colonel Dempster, which had left 
his property to his child unborn, as might be supposed, with a jointure on 
the estate, which was entailed. The will, in consequence of the supposed 
non-existence of Lionel, had been proved by the next of kin, a gentleman in 
Yorkshire of large property, and of whom report spoke highly. It was the 
intention of Mr. Selwyn to communicate with him directly. The probate- 
duty, &c., had required a large portion of the 1200/. left in the bank, 
but there was still “enough to meet all Lionel’s wants for a year, if he 
wished to go abroad immediately, and another dividend would be due in 
a month, so that there could be no difficulty. Mr. Selwyn explained all 
this as we drove to his chambers, where I signed some papers at his 
request, and Lionel received a check on the bank, and I sent, by Mr. 
Selwyn, instructions to meet his drafts for the future. This affair bein 
arranged, Lionei stated his intention of quitting immediately for Paris. 
He said that he would go for his passport that afternoon, as there was 
time enough left for him to give in his name at the office; and that he 
would call to-morrow afternoon to bid me farewell. He then took his 
leave, and left me with Mr. Selwyn, with whom I had a long con- 
versation, during which I stated to him that I had some money of m 
own, as well as what had been left me by Lady R-—, which I wished 
to put in safety. He recommended that I should lodge what I then had 
at a banker’s, and as soon as I had received the rest, he would look out 
for a good mortgage for me. He then handed me into a coach, and 
bade me farewell, stating that he would call on the day after the morrow 
at three o'clock, as by that time Lady R ’s maid must have arrived, 
and I should have obtained possession of the key of the tin box, the papers 
in which he was anxious to examine. 

On my return to Baker-street, I found that Lady R——’s maid had 
arrived, and J, of course, immediately took possession of every thing. 
I then paid her her wages, and dismissed her, giving her permission to 
remain and sleep in the house, and promising her a character. It ap- 
peared very summary to dismiss her so soon, but I was anxious she should 
not see Lionel, and I told her that, as executrix, I was not warranted in 
keeping her a day longer than was necessary, as I was answerable for all 
expenses. Having now the keys, I was able to examine every thing. I 
first found the tin box, with various papers in it; among others a packet, 
on the outside of which was written, “ Papers relative to my sister Ellen 
and her child.” I thought that I would not open them till Mr. Selwyn 
was present, as it might appear as if I was curious, so I laid them aside. 
I then despatched the cook with a note to Madame Gironac, requesting 
that she would come and spend the evening with me, as I had much to 
communicate to her. Indeed, I felt dull alone in such a large house, and 
I also felt the want of a sincere friend to talk with. Having nothing 
better to do, I opened the various drawers and cupboards which contained 
the apparel, &c., of Lady R——, and found such a mass of things that 
I was astonished. In her whimsical way, she had at times purchased 
silks and various jewels, which she had never made use of, but thrown 
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on one side. There were more stuffs for making up dresses than dresses 
made up,—I should say nearly double. I found one large bundle of 
int-lace, some of it of great beauty, which I presume had belonged to 
mother ; and of other laces there was a great quantity. The jewels 
which she had taken abroad with her were very few, and such as she 
wore in common; her diamonds, and all that was of value, I knew she 
had sent to her banker’s a day or two previous to her departure, and I 
thought I would wait till I had seen Mr. Selwyn again before I claimed 
them. 

Madame Gironae came as requested, and I then communicated to her 
all that had taken place. She was delighted at my good fortune, and 
said she hoped that | would now come and live with them, as I had the 
means of living without being subject to the caprices of others; but | 
could give no answer till I knew what my property might amount to. 
All | could promise was, that I would come to them and reside with them 
as soon as I had finished my business in Baker-street, and then I would 
afterwards decide what steps it would be advisable for me to take. 

After a long conversation, during which Madame Gironac was as lively 
as ever, we separated, Madame Gironac promising to come and pass the 
next day with me, and assist me in looking over Lady R——’s ward- 
robe. During the afternoon, I had selected a good many of Lady 
R ’s dresses, and some which did not please my taste, or had been 
much worn, I gave to her maid, on the following morning, before her 
departure. This pleased her very much, as she knew that her mistress’s 
wardrobe had been bequeathed to me, and did not expect to obtain any 

rtion of it; but the drawers and closets were so loaded, that I could well 
afford to be generous. Madame Gironac came to breakfast the next 
morning, accompanied by her husband, who was delighted to see me, and 
having as usual quarrelled, after their fashion, he bounced out of the room, 
declaring that he never would see that odious little woman any more. 

‘Oh, Monsieur Gironac, you forget you promised to come and dine 
here.” 

“ Well, well, so I did; but, Mademoiselle Valerie, that promise has 
prevented a separation.” 

“It is very unlucky that you asked him, Mademoiselle Valerie,” replied 
‘his wife, ‘all my hopes are destroyed. Good-bye, Monsieur Gironac, 
and be grateful that you have been prevented from committing a folly ; 
now go, we are to be very busy and don’t want you.” 

‘*] will go, madame; and hear me,” said Monsieur Gironac, with mock 
solemnity; ‘‘as I live, I will not return—till dinner-time.” 

He then bounced out of the room. We then proceeded to sort and 
arrange. Madame Gironac, who was a good judge, stated the laces to 
be worth at least 200/., and the other articles, such as silks, &c., with the 
dresses and lace, at about 1002. more. The laces and silks not made up 
she proposed selling for me, which she said that she could to various cus- 
tomers, and the dresses and lace she said could be disposed of to a person 
she knew, who gained her livelihood by remaking up such things. 

We were thus employed when iewtl eilthd he had obtained his pass- 








port, and had come to wish me good-bye. When he rose to say farewell, 
e said, 
“Miss Valerie, I can hardly say what my feelings are towards you. 
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Your kindness to me when I was a supposed footman, and the interest you 
always took in any thing concerning me, has deeply impressed me with 

titude, but I feel more. You are much too young for my mother, but 
I feel the reverence of a son, and if I did dare to use the expression, I feel 
towards you what I think are the feelings that a brother should have to- 
wards a sister.” 

“Tam flattered by your saying so, Lionel,” replied I. ‘* You are now 
in a much higher position, or rather soon will be, than I shall ever obtain 
in this world, and that you have such feelings towards me for any little 
kindness I have shown to you is highly creditable to your heart. Have 
you any letters of introduction to any one at Paris; but now I think of it, 
you cannot well have.” 

“No,” replied he; ‘ I may have by and by, but how could I possibly 
obtain one at present?” 

A thought struck me. 

** Well, Lionel, you do not know my history ; but I was once very in- 
timate with a lady at Paris, and although we parted bad friends, she has 
since written kindly to me, and I believe her to have been sincere in so 
doing. I will give you a letter of introduction to her, but do not blame 
me if I have been deceived in her a second time.” 

] went to the table and wrote the following short note— 


*“ My pear MApame D’ALBRET,— 

“This letter will be presented to you by a Mr. Lionel Dempster a 
young Englishman of fortune, and a great friend of mine. He is going to 
reside at Paris to improve himself, until he arrives at age; and I give 
him this introduction to you for two reasons ; the first, because I want to 
prove to you, that although my feelings would not permit me to accept 
your last kind offer, I have long forgotten and forgiven any little injustice 
you did me: and the second, because I feel convinced that in your society, 
and that which"you keep, he will gainm ore advantage than perhaps in any 
other in Paris. 

“ Yours with esteem, 
“VALERIE DE CHATENGUF.” 


“ There, Lionel, this may be of use to you, if not, write and let me know. 
You will of course let me hear from you occasionally?” 

“‘ May Heaven preserve you, Miss Valerie,” replied Lionel. ‘I only 
hope the time may arrive when I may be able to prove my gratitude.” 

Lionel kissed my hand, and the tears rolled down his cheeks as he quitted 
the room. 

‘‘ He is a charming young man,” said Madame Gironae, as soon as the 
door was shut. 

‘‘ He is a very superior young man in my opinion,” replied I; “and I 
am most anxious that he head do well. I did not think it possible that 
Iever could have written again to Madame.d’Albret, but my good will to- 
wards him induced me. ‘There is Monsieur Gironac’s knock, so now for 
quarrel or a reconciliation, which is it to be?” 

“Oh, we must reconcile first, and then have a quarrel afterwards, that is 
the established rule.” 
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Monsieur Gironac soon joined us, and we passed a very lively evening 
and it was arranged that I should in three days take up my quarters at 
their house. 

The next day Mr. Selwyn called at the time appointed, and I made 
over to him the box and papers. He told me that he had seen Mrs. Green, 
and had had her full confession of what took place, in corroboration of all 
that was stated by Lady R aud old Roberts, and that he had written 
to Mr. Armiger Dempster, who had succeeded to the property of Lionel’s 
father. 

I then told him that I wished to go, with him to the bank to lodge the 
money I then had, and to obtain Lady R 's jewel-case which was de- 

sited there. 

“ Nothing like the time present,” said Mr. Selwyn; “ my carriage is at 
the door. 1 will have the pleasure of taking you there and then returning 
with you. But I have another arrangement, and must be so impolite as to 
reque st that you will hurry your toilet as much as possible.”’ 








This was done, and in an hour I had lodged my money and obtained 


the jewel-case. 

Mr. Selwyn took me back again, and having put the tin box into the 
carriage wished me farewell. 

I told him that I was about to take up my residence with the Gironacs, 
and gave him their address, and then we parted. 

That evening I opened the jewel-case and found it well stocked. The 
value of them I could not possibly; be acquainted with, but that so man 
diamonds and other stones were of value I knew well. I placed the other 
caskets of Lady R in the case, and then proceeded to make up my 
packages ready for transportation to Madame Gironac’s, for there were a 
great many trunks full. I occupied myself with this for the remainder of the 
time that I was in Baker-street, and when Monsieur Gironac and his wife 

called according to their promise, to take me to their home, it required 

two coaches, and well loade d, to take all the luggage; a third conveyed 
Monsieur and Madame Gireunn, myself, and the jewel-case. I found a 
very cheerful room prepared for me, and | had the pleasant feeling, as we 
sat down to our small dinner, that I had a home. 

Madame Gironac was indefatigable in her exertions, and soon disposed 
of.all the laces and wardrobe that | decided upon parting with, and I paid 
the sum that they realised, viz. 310/., into the banker's. The disposal of 
the jewels was a more difficult affair, but they were valued by a friend of 
Monsieur Gironac’s, who had once been in the trade, at 6302. After many 
attempts to dispose of them more favourably, I succeeded in obtaining for 
them the sum of 5707. 

Mr. Selw yn had called upon me once or twice, and I had received my 
legacy with interest; deducting the legacy duty of 50/. it came to 4581. 
I ok therefore, the following sums in all: 2300. of my savings; 3104. for 





the wardrobe and laces, and 5701. for the jewels, and 458/. for the legacy, 
amounting in all to 1568/. Who would have imagined three montis be- 
fore, that I should ever have possessed sucha sum. I did not, certainly. 

Mr. Selwyn, as soon as he knew what sum I had to dispose of, viz. 
15001. for I retained the 68/. for my expenses, procured me a mortgage 
at five per cent. on excellent landed security; and thus did the poor forlorn 
Valerie possess an income of 75/. per annum. 
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As soon as this was all arranged, I felt a tranquillity I had not known 
before. I was now independent. I could work, it is true, if I felt in- 
clined, and had an opportunity. I could, however, do without work. 
The Gironacs, finding that I insisted upon paying for my board, and 
knowing that I could now afford it, agreed to receive forty pounds 
annum—more they would not listen to. Oh! what a balm to the feel- 
ings is the consciousness of independence, especially to one who had been 
treated as [had been. There were two situations to which I had taken 
a violent abhorrence—that of a governess, and now that of a milliner; 
and I thanked Heaven that I was no longer under any fear of bein 
driven into either of those unfortunate employments. For the first nauk 
that I remained with the Gironacs, I absolutely did nothing but enjoy 
my emancipation; after that I began to talk over matters with Monsieur 
Gironac, who pointed out to me, that now that I could live upon my own 
means, I should endeavour to increase them, so as to be still more at 
my ease. 

*¢ What do you propose that I should do then, monsieur ?” replied I. 

“I should propose that you establish yourself as a music-mistress, and 
give lessons on the pianoforte and singing. By degrees you will get a 
connexion, and you will still be your own mistress.” 

“* And when you have nothing else todo, mademoiselle, you must make 
flowers in wax,” said Madame Gironac. “ You make them so well, that I 
can always sell yours when I cannot my own.” 

‘‘] must not interfere with you, Elise,” said I; “that would be very 
ungrateful on my part.” 

‘‘ Pooh—nonsense—there are customers enough for us both.” 

I thought this advice to be very good, and made up my mind to fol- 
low it. I had not money sufficient to purchase a piano just then, as it 
would be five months before the half-year’s interest of the mortgage 
would be due; so I hired one from a dealer with whom Monsieur Giro- 
nac was intimate, and practised several hours every day. Fortune ap- 
peared inclined to favour me, for I obtained employment from four 
different channels. 

The first and most important was this: I went every Sunday to the 
Catholic chapel with Madame Gironac, and of course I par | in the 
singing. On the third Sunday as I was going out, I was touched on the 
arm by one of the priests, who requested to speak with me in the vestry. 
Madame Gironac and I followed him, and he requested us to set 
down. 

“ Who have I the pleasure of addressing ?” said he to me. 

‘** Mademoiselle de Chatenceuf, sir,” replied I. 

“‘T am not aware of your circumstances, mademoiselle,” said he, “ but 
the name is one well known in France. Still those who hold our best 
names are very often not in affluent circumstances in this country. I 
trust, let it be as it may, that you will not be offended, but the fact is, 
your singing has been much admired, and we would wish for your ser- 
vices, gratuitous if ~~ are in good circumstances, but well paid for if 
you are not, in the choir.” 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle Chatenceuf is not, I am sorry to say, in good cireum- 
stances, monsieur,” replied Madame Gironac. 

“‘ Then I will promise that she shall be well rewarded for her exertions 
if she will consent to sing in the chapel—but do you consent ?” 

Dec.—vVou. LXXVIII, NO. CCCXIL. 2F 
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“| have no objection, sir,” replied I. 

‘* Allow me then to call the gentleman who presides over the choir,” said 
the priest, going out. 

“ Accept by all means, Mademoiselle Valerie. It will be an intro- 
duction for you as a music-mistress, and very advantageous.” 

“I agree with you,” replied I, “and I like singing sacred music.” 

The priest returned with a gentleman, who told me that he had 
listened with t pleasure to my singing, and begged, as a favour, that 
I would sing him a solo, which he had brought with him. 

As I could sing at sight, I did so. Hevwas satisfied, and it was agreed 
that I should come on Saturday, at twelve, to practise with the rest of the 
choir. The following Sunday I sang with them, and also sang the solos. 
After the service was over, I received three guineas for my performance, 
and was informed that a similar sum would be given to me every Sun 
on which I sang. My voice was much admired, and when it was known 
that I gave lessons, I very soon had engagements from many Catholic 
families. My charges to them were moderate, five shillings a lesson of 
one hour. The next channel was through Monsieur and Madame Giro- 
nac. He recommended me to a gentleman whom he taught, as a music- 
mistress for his sisters and daughters, and she to all her various customers 
andemployers. I soon obtained several pupils by their exertions. The 
third was from an intimacy I had formed with an acquaintance of Ma- 
dame Gironac, with a Mademoiselle Adele Chabot, who was of a good 
French family, but earning her livelihood as a French teacher in one of 
the most fashionable schools at Kensington. 

Through her recommendation, I obtained the teaching of the young 
ladies at the school, but of her more hereafter. The fourth channel 
was through the kindness of Mr. Selwyn, the lawyer, to whom I’shall now 
again revert. I had several visits from Mr. Selwyn after I had left Baker 
Street, and on one of these he informed me, that upon the proofs of Lionel 
Dempster's identity being examined by the legal advisers of Mr. Demp- 
ster, of Yorkshire, they were considered so positive that the aforenamed 
gentleman immediately came to terms, agreeing to give up the property to 
Lionel, provided, in consequence of the great improvements he had made, 
he was not come upon for arrears of income arising from it. That Mr. 
Selwyn advised this offer to be accepted, as it would prevent any exposure 
of Lady R——, and the circumstances under which Lionel had been 
brought up, from being made public. Lionel had written to say that 
he was anxious that any sacrifice should be made rather than the 
affair should be exposed; and the terms were consented to, and Lionel 
came into possession of further property, to the amount of 900. per an- 
num. As we became more intimate, Mr. Selwyn asked me many parti- 
culars relative to myself, and by his habit of cross-examining, soon gained 
the best portion of my history; only one point I did not mention to him, 
that my family supposed that I was dead. 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, * 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Cuap. VI. 


Bias of the Poet’s Studies—Hebrew Researches—Visit to Mr. Murray of 
Albemarle-street—Intended Magazine—The Poet's Jest—Politics of the 
New Monthly—Epitaph sent by Canning—Blunder about Canning’s Letter 
— Belzoni’s Introduction to the Poet—Early Contributions—Blanco White 
—Henry Matthews, &c.—Ugo Foscolo’s Breakfast. 


THE contributions to the New Monthly Magazine, under the editor- 
ship of Campbell, rapidly increased in number and talent during the 
first year of its appearance. To this accession, during 1821, further 
allusions will presently be made. The novelty of the first start once over, 
Campbell returned to his German books, and it was difficult sometimes to 
take his attention off when imperiously demanded. This no longer 
wanted, he would turn the conversation to some historical or meta hy- 
sical point, in relation to which he had been occupying his mind. I have 
sometimes thought whether a good deal of this turn for what is generally 
considered antithetic to the poetical character and the liveliness of its 
disposition, might not have arisen from his great partiality for one or two 
of his old Glasgow instructors, of whom and their lectures on the driest 
subjects, he seemed ever to carry in his mind a most affectionate recollec- 
tion. He often reverted to them as a subject of more than ordinary plea- 
sure when he recurred to his earlier years. Roman lore and Kantian philo- 
sophy are not very poetical topics. However this may have been, Campbell 
was deep in German—not in the poetry—but the metaphysics and Bib- 
lical literature of that theorising country. He ordered volume upon volume 
of German criticism from the booksellers, and redoubled his labours 
upon topics, regarding which the investigations of the critics of that 
country seemed to have conveyed to him new and interesting views. He 
said that in England there was no idea yet of the amount of labour they 
had expended, and the consequent extent of information upon the subject 
of which the Germans were in possession. 

Reading the book of Job one day, to which among all the books of the 
Old Testament the poet seemed most partial, declaring it to be beautiful 
poetry of perhaps an older date than any other book in the sacred volume, 
he became puzzled about the English meaning of a word which might 
intend “a giant,” or be rendered “hell.” He was very anxious to de- 
cide upon the true translation. Upon remarking the important difference, 
he observed that the word occurred but twice in Job, and the understood 
meaning was a place shut up, the grave, the situation of the dead, in the 
Old Testament. ‘‘ Deeper than hell,” in Job, meant deeper than the 
grave, and such appeared to be the meaning of the word among the Jews. 
In the New Testament it was applied to designate a place of punish- 
ment. How could the word ever mean a giant? He was unsettled in 
mind, and vexed that he did not understand the Hebrew language criti- 
cally. He was determined, he said, to work hard at a complete acquire- 
ment of that noble tongue. His intention he never carried into effect. 
Buxtorf in a few months remained quiet upon its shelf. There were new 
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things to attract his attention. He went more into company than had 
been his previous custom, and the effort to perfect himself in Hebrew 
quickly relaxed, as was usual with Campbell in relation to all his deter- 
minations in an extreme proportionate to the intensity of the first reso- 
lution. 

While busy upon the favourite subject, he had determined to hunt out a 
rabbi, to consult him upon the matter in doubt. Did I know of such a 

rson? I recommended a Mr. Hart, a most excellent man of the 
Jewish persuasion, who taught Hebrew, and observed that I also knew 
Bellamy, who was translating the. Bible "from the Hebrew direct, 
which I had heard had never before been done. Not amoment’s rest was 
mine until I introduced Bellamy to him. I brought them together 
soon afterwards, but as I knew nothing of the language, the merits of the 
discussion | cannot state. I imagine the learned Hebraist could, not 
satisfactorily elucidate the mystery. Campbell afterwards remarked that 
he thought Bellamy had not read a tithe of the modern German re- 
searches in Biblical literature. Some of these, from the freedom of their 
investigations, were the results false or true, would not be matter of 
English examination even when errors of translation were admitted. The 
Germans, right or wrong in inference, endeavoured to get at the truth. 
It was rather the aim here to prop up what was fallacious with what was 
true, out of prejudice, or on grounds that could not stand the test of 
reason. Little was known here, comparatively with what was under- 
stood in Germany of the Hebrew language and its relations. If more 
were known, a new influence might be produced upon the general mind. 
Upon the mind of the poet there was an influence most unquestionably 
produced by what had been thus promulgated. 

He had began to revise for the magazine what he had himself written 
and delivered on the subject of Hebrew poetry, and this led him further 
into the study of Biblical literature and its commentarists, in the midst of 
which he broke away suddenly to the question of political economy. The 
dispute between Malthus and Godwin led him, when in company appro- 
priate, to consider the merits of the difference between these two writers. 
He leaned to the side of Malthus, and annexed to a paper in the second 
number of the magazine, which he had himself procured, being full of the 
subjeet, a note expressive of a wish for its further discussion. The paper 
here alluded to was written by Place. Political economy it must be ad- 
mitted, is no very poetical subject, yet Campbell had made up his mind 
what side of the question to adopt, and was able to argue well in its de- 
fence. This at least exhibits a versatility of talent, and it is certain that 
in his better days he was capable, but for the vis inertie that ever hung 
upon him, of achieving much greater things, out of poetry, than he ever 
performed ; but they would have been{appreciated only by the well-edu- 
cated and thinking part of the world. He might have written profoundly 
after his Biblical studies upon these, and produced a most interesting 
work. From them, he made no secret, originated the views he enter- 


tained upon our deficient knowledge of the old language and writing’s of 


Palestine. In a theological sense he thought the study well worthy of 
being carried out. But amidst all, even if he had believed them and had 
been inclined to labour, he was not the man to promulgate bold novelties, 
beyond the reach of his voice. He respected multitudinous ignorance so 
far as to fear its reaction upon his own fame, if he wounded its obtuse- 
ness. In this there was something of characteristic nationality. 
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Yet, if about Campbell there was caution and sensitiveness, there was 
nothing like craft or cunning. __He was simple in mind and pure of in- 
tention. No man of the world, it neither comprehended him, nor he 
the world. No one was less suspicious till suspicion was engendered by 
some pretty strong reason, and then it was not to be put to sleep easily. 
He was sometimes imposed upon by individuals who pretended to be 
literary characters, and solicited an introduction on the score of their ne- 
cessities, Afterwards they sent articles to him, furtively abstracted from 
obscure writers of the hour, a little verbally changed, which from his 
habit of reading very little indeed of the current literature of the day, it 
was not in his power to detect. 

Wanting the address of a friend one day which Mr. Murray the book- 
seller could give, he proposed a walk to Albemarle-street. Campbell 
always spoke of Mr. Murray in high terms, as he was but just in doing. 
With faults obvious enough, Mr. Murray possessed merits amply sufficient 
to throw them all into shade, when, too, it is reeollected that many of his 
faults affected himself alone. Of gentlemanly feeling in business, which could 
be said but of a few of his calling, he was generous and considerate upon 
all occasions. No one was ever regarded higher by men of all parties, 
whose regard was worth having. The void of Mr. Murray’s place will 
never be filled up. He drew around him the higher literary talent of the 
country of all ranks, and he commanded its esteem. Of those who sur- 
vive their and his contemporaries in his more palmy days, there is not one 
who does not hold his memory in respect. It was unfortunate for him 
that he lived too fast for his health: peace be to his memory !—to continue: 
We entered the well-known, well-remembered drawing-room, on the 
walls of which hung the portraits of some of the principal literary cha- 
racters of the time. Among the rest I remember Foscolo, who was 
afterwards ejected to the staircase, so it was said, in one of the booksel- 
ler’s moments of angry feeling against the Italian, for which perhaps he 
had tolerable cause, and took this mode of showing his resentment. 

“There he is,” said Campbell, noting Foscolo’s picture, “ there is 
Ugo, by whom I dare say Murray has never gained a farthing—it is no 
bad resemblance of our friend's visage.” 

At this moment Murray entered, looking exceedingly well in health, 
and free of that nervousness which was upon him in subsequent years. 
After the usual salutation he said, “I was just thinking, Mr. Campbell, 
why you did not come to me. I would have started a magazine under 
your editorship—now you are editor of an old one.” 

‘Why did not the girl marry the sweetheart the world gave her,” 
said Campbell, “but because he never asked her ?” 

“If I had thought of asking, then, it would have been done, Mr. 
Campbell ? I was quite prepared for such a work.” 

“Tt is too late now,” observed Campbell, “the agreement has been 
signed. —l want the address of my friend, Mr. , which you can 
give me.” 

Mr. Murray went to procure it, returned, and following him came in a 
lunch. ‘There was no escaping Mr. Murray’s re in those times. 

“ You should feast your friends out of skulls, as Peter Pindar told 
you,” said Campbell, “it would be emblematic.” 

Mr. Murray cited some work that he had suggested himself, to prove 


that booksellers sometimes put ideas into authors’ skulls. 
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“ You get out double what you put in them,” said Campbell, laughing, 
“you would not take it back as naked as you gave it.” 

“‘ Murray does business well, leave him his own way,” Campbell re- 
marked ; “ in that respect he is the first man of his day. I have met more 
men of talent under his roof than under any other, except Lerd Holland’s 
and Rogers’s.” 

Capricious at times, and of a quick temper, this renowned bibliopolist 
sessed qualities suited to his profession, as already said, and of a ve 
igh order too; and, more than all, he had the art of giving a refusal with 
a good grace. He was also punctual in his replies, as indeed in all his 
dealings with the genus irritable, whose sins condemn them to “ dip 

themselves in ink.” 

Mr. Murray would have established a magazine even then under 
other auspices; the matter was talked over in Albemarle-street. It Was 
proposed that the leading writers on the Tory side should be its principal 
contributors, for it was agreed of course by some that the publication 
ought to bear a high political tone—in other words, be a high-flying 
state and church publication. This was objected to, it was whispered, in 
more than one quarter. The differences on this point continued until the 
affair died away, and nothing came of it. Had Campbell undertaken a 
new magazine for Mr. Murray, and not edited one for Mr. Colburn, he 
would not have consented to connect his name with any publication that 
would admit of a construction injurious to his known Whig sentiments, 
by permitting the insertion of articles opposed to them. Mr. Murray’s 
house, though visited by men of all opinions, was considered more imme- 
diately as the head-quarters of a class of politicians immediately con- 
nected with the Quarterly Review. With most of those who visited at 
Albemarle-street Campbell was acquainted, and sometimes found himself 
the only man of his party present. On one occasion when he had just 
left, finding none of his particular friends there, it was remarked to him 
that he had remained but a short time. 

“TI felt myself a sojourner in a strange land,” was his remark, “I did 
not like to be the only one of my party.” 

Campbell's Scripture quotation here recalls a laughable allusion he made 
from the same imagery. He was often bored by copies of verses being 
sent to.his house or given to him in society, written by young ladies, and 
overflowing with all sorts of sentimentality. Sometimes “mamma” or 
‘‘papa” would request the favour of the poet’s giving his opinion of the 
stanzas of “miss.” Girls of the present day begin to “do” poetry 
much earlier than boys, and five to one of the Om. in number to one 
of the latter commit their girlishness this way, always imagining rhyme to 
be poetry. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Campbell, my cousin’s or my daughter's are 
charming verses ?” 

“ Yes, their genius will shine by and by—that is my opinion,” said 
some of the company, in the way of flattery. . 

* Don’t you think them good, Mr. Campbell?” was in such case 
particularly annoying to him, put as a query. 

* Don’t you think my daughters’ verses,” there were two who rhymed 
in this instance, “ show promise, Mr. Campbell—you must be a judge ? 
they may be a little obscure yet—more practice and then they may shine.” 

‘No doubt, ma’am,” said Campbell. He then turned and observed to 
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a friend in a low tone, “we are not to see the brightness of these lady 
Gideonites until their pitchers are broken!” 

The poet had never inquired nor thought about the politics of the 
work of which he had undertaken to be editor, nor inquired what 
might be its tone. The truth was, that though in opposition to his own 
Whig sentiments, he had never seen a number of the former series 
of the work. There was no doubt that, be of what sentiment it 
might, he would not carry on the New Monthly Magazine in opposition 
to his notorious and recognised tenets. Under his superintendence a 
change was necessary. He did not mention the subject to me. I had all 
the double column matter to my own share, and of the political article I 
made a mere register, free of its former, and, indeed, of all party spirit. 
From the first number to the last those articles, in consequence, never be- 
came an affair of conversation between us. This shows how negligent 
the poet was upon points of moment in his own view. 

Among the intimate friends of the poet, at this time, was the Honour- 
able Thomas Peregrine Courtenay. Scarcely was a portion of the first 
number in the printer's hands, before that gentleman brought him, 
from Mr. Canning, an epitaph on his son George Charles Canning, a 
proof of the kindly feeling of that distinguished statesman towards the 
new undertaking. It was probable that more might have been con- 
tributed by Canning, the only individual who ‘held so high an office 
in the government of this country, during the present century, who was 
in the true sense of the word, a literary man, though not on that account 
the more esteemed by the class who in those days possessed overwhelm- 
ing power as a state party. An incident, arising from Campbell's for- 
getfulness, put an end to such an expectation. Mr. Courtenay brought 
a second communication from Canning, in the copy of a letter which that 
distinguished statesman had written to Mr. Bolton, of Liverpool, explana- 
tory of the circumstances of a resignation so honourable to his memory. 
He had come to the resolution of resigning, because he would be no 
party to the disgraceful proceedings carrying on against the queen, and 


that, too, though the king, he stated, had commanded him to remain in 
office, “abstaining as completely as he might think fit from any share in 
the proceedings respecting the royal consort.” He renewed the tender 
of his resignation even after this, and it was at last accepted. Now, as 
the letter was confidential, and had originated in a paragraph published 
in the Courier, Mr. Courtenay had only, as he imagined, to leave the 
copy, explaining to Campbell that it was merely to be used as a guide in 
putting together the political article, not, of course, to be given verbatim, 
for various urgent reasons. Campbell received the letter, and in his 
careless way, said, giving it into my hand, 

“This belongs to your part of the magazine ; Mr. Canning has sent 
it by Mr. Courtenay.” 

“‘ To be inserted entire ?” 

“‘ Yes, I suppose he means that.” 

‘“‘ Well,” I observed, “this is valuable just now, upon commencing,” 
and acting accordingly, I gave its history, and stated that it had not 
before appeared. 

The difference between making use of the substance of such a letter, 
and avoiding the publication of the verbatim copy, essential as it was, 
did not occur to the poet. Isaw Mr. Courtenay, by accident, before he 
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had seen Campbell, and he stated the purpose of his giving the letter. 
Going to Campbell instantly, and telling him of the error he had com- 
mitted, he repli . 

“ Yes, I believe Courtenay did say something of the kind, I for- 
get what. What the devil did he give me the letter for at all, if it was 
not to be published ?” 

Such was the poet's forgetfulness and want of habitude in editing. 
No communication from Canning was ever again received, though 
the cause of the publication of his letter was explained to him. 

About this time Campbell, while reading upon Eastern literature, 
was aware I had known ni, the Egyptian traveller, before he had 

uired his well-earned fame. At once he flew off in a tangent, and 
cai that most probably Belzoni had been in Palestine, and knew a good 
deal of its present state. In all events, he should be highly gratified to 
become acquainted with him. I met Belzoni in Piccadilly soon after- 
wards, ro mentioned the poet's desire, whom Belzoni was equally de- 
sirous of knowing. We started immediately for Campbell's lodgings, 
proceeding up Bond-street, and had not got much further on than the 
end of Conduit-street, when we observed several persons close at our 
heels, and others staring at us, which, indeed, Belzoni’s herculean limbs 
and gigantic stature of nearly seven feet, might well occasion ; but as we 

roceeded, a voice here and there was ae exclaiming, “ That is Ber- 
gami!” “ That is Bergami!’’ Poor Belzoni quietly said, “ We had bet- 
ter get out of this crowded street.” We turned into Hanover-square, 
followed by a number of impertinents for some distance, then crossed 
Oxford-street into Cavendish-square, thus avoiding the main thorough- 
fares, and quickly got clear. 1 introduced Belzoni as Bergami to Camp- 
bell, who laughed heartily at the joke; at the same time it was impos- 
sible to avoid smiling to see the neat, and at that time delicate but com- 
pact figure of Campbell, standing face to face with the gigantic Italian, 
whose limbs were moulded for the Apollo Belvidere. “ Ajax the Less, 
and Ajax Telamon” could have been nothing to it. 

A good deal of conversation about the East followed between Campbell 
and Belzoni. Many of the poet’s questions were curious, sometimes too 
erudite for the modest and good Italian, who avowed the extent of his 
acquirements with great candour, and said that he had devoted himself 
most to mechanics all his life. That he had applied his knowledge 
that way in Egypt, before he used it in disclosing the remains of 
Egyptian antiquity. He spoke of his extraordinary strength, and of all 
he had achieved, but with great modesty. Campbell was curious to 
learn from him something about the Copts and their language, but 
Belzoni knew little of the race compared to the Arabs, of whom his 
knowledge was extensive. The Copts, it appeared, were superior per- 
sons as accountants, and generally thought to be of the genuine 
Egyptian race. 

Among the earliest contributors in the suecceding numbers, was the . 
well-known Blanco White, who at this time lodged at Chelsea, in 
Hemus Terrace. Having agreed to give his aid to the work, he began 
with the well-known “ Letters of Don Leucadio Doblado.” He was a 
sombre, pale-visaged man, with much of the Spanish churacter in his 
features, and approaching fifty years of age,* He was an agreeable 





* He died in May, 1341. 
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companion, and full of information upon @ great variety of: subjects, 
Campbell had a high esteem for him. No two indvviduale could have 
been more — in mind and a oe ee 
something contin pressing u mind o ite, iving it 
a sickly cast. The. cateodennnal his a tenets hardly 
have been deemed a part of his character, which rather impressed upon 
his bearing a serious determination of in all things—an un- 
changeableness of principle and action—and yet he was ever changing. 
He spoke and wrote English as well as any native of the British islands. 
I my recollect his saying to me, at Chelsea, that he had obstinately 
bent himself to “think” in the English language only, in order to perfect 
himself, and that he had done this for three entire years. He arrived in 
din 1810, having formed an acquaintance previously in Spain 
with Lord Holland. In the “ Letters of Doblado” he has pictured man 
of his doubts about religion, and the struggles he endured to free him 
from the shackles the Catholic faith had imposed upon him. He went to 
Oxford, and attached himself to the Church of England in 1814. “He 
was, in fact, an unhappy, doubting man, incapable of finding repose in 
any creed for his conscientious scruples. Foscolo insisted that it was a 
love affair which first made him anxious to break out of the pale of the 
religion of his country ; but much credit was not to be paid to the 
assertions of Foscolo ; his besetting sin was trifling too much with truth 
upon the call of vanity or irritation. It is true that Blanco White, after 
being received as a proselyte into the bosom of the mother church of 
England, became anew a backslider in creed, and died an anti-Trinitarian, 
to the horror of the orthodox. A story about poor White was current 
not long after his decease, which was told Campbell, and he laughed 
about it very heartily. White, as an acquisition to the church, was re- 
garded as a precious convert that conferred a degree of éclat upon the 
faith to which he had gone over. He was made much of by the clergy, 
and deemed an oracle to be consulted at any time when the Catholic 
faith was to be assailed by one party, while another party in our church 
was in secret making friends with its more obnoxious tenets. A certain 
bishop, so it was reported, truly or falsely, not a great way from the 
metropolitan see, had in his palace a room filled with portraits of church 
worthies ; in other words, of clergymen, distinguished in his own view. 
There was one vacant space. This being remarked by a friend to his 
lordship, he replied, 
+ = 1 aye you recommend me one to fill that place ?” 
peas it not been for his recent apostacy, I should have named Blanco 
ite!” 


** Why, to tell you the truth,” said the right reverend father in God, 
“his portrait did fill that place, but I had it removed !” 

Besides the “ Letters of Don Leucadio Doblado,” White contributed a 
number of very interesting sketches from Spanish history to the maga- 
zine, wrote some polemical works, and edited the London Review a very 
short time. Poor White! many were the pleasant hours spent together 
by him and the poet, in conversation upon the intercourse of Spain and 
the Pheenicians. His bland manner and quiet delivery formed a strong 
contrast to Campbell’s liveliness, and, at times, even impetuosity of man- 
ner. White would talk of Seville and Andalusia with much interest, 
speaking with t deliberation, and describing the people and coun 
with all the feeling of ardent attachment, in a mode that showed as w 
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that he was a man of nice discrimination. ‘ White,” said 
- is wasting his life about theological differences ; he had better hand 
them over to arbitration, and settle them for ever.” 

Blanco White, in 1824, ceased -his contributions to the magazine, 

ing become the devotee almost wholly to his theological reveries. 

yet, Servos a he furnished the melancholy picture of a man 

clever and good, absorbed in unessential scruples, which it was wonderful 

should beset a mind so well stored, and with such talents as he undoubt- 

edly possessed. He was introduced to Campbell, some years before the 
ine period, by Lord Holland. 

Another of the earlier contributors to the magazine was Matthews— 
Henry Matthews, author of the “ Diary of an Invalid,” ‘who’ died in 
Ceylon in 1828, a puisne judge in that rr aged but thirty-eight. 
He was the fifth son of John Matthews, Esquire, of Belmont, near 
Hereford, who preceded him to the grave two years. , He was 
brother to Matthews, the intimate friend of the present Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse; the same, too, who is spoken of as so extraordinary a young 
man by Byron in his correspondence with Mr. Murray, as one of the monks 
of Newstead Abbey, unfortunately drowned. Henry Matthews possessed 
talents of the highest order, a. sound judgment, polished manners, was an 
elegant scholar, generous in disposition, and a most delightful companion. 
In the private relations of life, too, he was affectionate and exemplary, 
with manly sentiments and a lively, playful imagination, he lite- 
rature for its own sake, nor were there any of the anticipations indulged 
in his regard before he reached the judicial bench at all contradicted. 
His decease was deemed a public loss in Ceylon. Called away by his 
duties to a distant colony, the New Monthly was deprived of the benefit 
of his labours too early. His principal contribution was the “ Journal of 
Jonathan Kentucky.” In one of his papers Matthews commented with 
merited severity on the system of flogging boys from nine to nineteen 

of age in the orthodox seminaries, par excellence, in this country. 
On the system of fagging he was not so severe as about flogging. He 
thought the tical effect of fagging was good. Campbell declared 
against it, at emer the passage omitted. It was to be feared Mat- 
thews would not like the mutilation of his paper. Campbell, as often 
was the case at the outset, could not get rid of the idea that the public 
would think the contributors’ sentiments were hisown. Upon suggesting 
the incompleteness of the article under mutilation, he requested the in- 
sertion of a note, “That the editor protested against the opinions.” 
Matthews laughed at the poet’s sensitiveness on the matter, and observed, 
truly enough, that if Campbell thought to reconcile the opinions of every 
contributor to his own views upon all subjects, the work would be a maga- 
zine only in the titles of the articles. Matthews contributed the verses 
from Horace, in the first volume, and a paper on the character of Socrates, 
besides some others. 

eee ero the youngest son of the “ Historian of the Medici,” was 
one of first and latest volunteers in contributing to the magazine. 
He was a very accomplished and amiable young man, in person tall and 
thin like his father. Rectelingty well with much fancy, and com- 


manding a variety of subject, great in range for one of his years, who 
had also been condemned to the study of the law, that damper to lit 

ings and acquirements. He was a great and deserved favourite of 
Campbell's; he contributed a variety of articles to the magazine until 











his pursuits in the law drew him away. He died with the most i 
prospects in his professional career before him, not long after he 
married, when dhs belt 'cf penne shomabl about to being ‘hian a cheering 
recompense in merited success. ) 

As a contributor, Ugo Foscolo has been already named, Campbell was 
@ sincere admirer of his talents, but was not much in the habit of court- 
ing his —— on account of the Italian's fiery temper. It was im- 

ol 


= to an argument with Foscolo unless prepared to encounter 
is outbreaks, and yet there was no one from whom more information 
upon subjects particularly interesting to the poet could be obtained. In 
Greek literature Foscolo was profound, and Campbell always deferred to 
him, nor) was he less learned than his friend Parini in that of Italy. 
Campbell would often begin upon the subject of the lyric poets of Greece, 
and give Foscolo full swing, until the last got away to Homer, the certain 
termination of the Italian to any discussion upon Greek : 

** Ah! Mr. Camp-bell, you do not believe ‘ veritablement,’ how do you 
say that Homer was a ran? ta no, no, I mean a beggar ?” 

Here was ground to begin a dispute. Campbell would reply that he 
believed Homer was neither one nor the other—if he were inclined to 
believe the great epic was either, he should incline to the opinion of the 

t having been a pedlar, because then he should have good reason to 
infer he was a Scotchman, so many Campbells being of that trade, and 
that he, Campbell, should get honour for the land of cakes. 

“ Now, Mr. Campbell, you know it was a lapsus lingue.”’ 

By no chance could Foscolo ever get Campbell into a dispute, all 
his efforts to that end were dexterously parried after the poet's way. 
Foscolo understood and spoke English well, but when he grew warm upon 
any subject he intermingled it with French and Italian in the most ex- 
traordinary manner. 

The venerable Roscoe, of Liverpool, being in London, Foscolo invited 
him to breakfast in Wigmore-street, just as the magazine — He 
then lodged there, and there I once found him shut up and working 
by candle-light at noon, on a fine summer’s-day, upon an article for 
the Quarterly Review. Campbell going down George-street met 
Foscolo, I was with him. He asked us to meet Roscoe. The party 
was small; all came at the appointed hour but Rogers. It was near 
twelve o’clock, and some one present said, Rogers had forgotten his old 
theme “memory,” or there would have been a chance of breakfast being 
over before that time. 

“ Ah,”’ said Foscolo, “ Mr. Rogers does not get up until eleven o'clock, 
so we will give him the full hour to come.” 

Campbell grumbled, and said that as things went there was no hope 
of breakfast for any body in Foscolo’s house ; he would have the in- 
scription over hell-gate put up at the door— 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi che'ntrate. 


“No, no, Mister Camp-bell,” rejoined Foscolo, “ that cannot be true 
unless you go away—where you are, there must be the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope.’” 

So he rang the bell for breakfast, want of attention to his guests being 


no failing of Foscolo. The breakfast brought up, including tea, the. 


last, by accident, led to some remarks on the nature and the cultivation 
of the tea-plant in the leaf, from thence to a mention of the Georgics, 
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and then to Virgil generally, a good deal of laudation of the Ro- 
man poet on the of Roscoe. This was more than’ Foscolo could 
bear. He. thought rae * of the Marituan bard cém to the 
great epic poet of Greece. He accused Virgil of stealing all he was ever 
worth from the poet of ‘ Scio’s rocky;isle;” he paralleled different passages 
with a knowledge of the subject upon which he argued, and 
on which, indeed, Foscolo was well worth hearing. The rest of the 
company was silent. Roscoe looking the very Roman whose cause he 
championed, was all deliberation and coolness, while Foscolo, so warm in 
his temperament, and so impetuous in argument, poured forth words in a 
torrent half-English half-foreign, as he always did when excited. The 
scene was highly amusing. Roscoe was unruffled, while Foscolo, who 
could scarcely rein in his temper, made in consequence the most extra- 
vagant assertions, according to his habit under aol circumstances. The 
calmness .of that fine, noble-looking old man of seventy rather excited 
Foscolo ; his imperturbability appearing a species of provocation to the 
Italian, who reverenced Homer as an ancient did Jupiter. How long the 
contest would have continued it was difficult to tell. It was put an end 
to by Campbell archly asking Foscolo whether the identity of Homer 
could be relied upon, because some had asserted that he was no other 
than Solomon, king of the Jews. The consequent laugh when Camp- 
bell added, with apparent seriousness, that as it was believed among the 
literati in the city-corporation, that Sir William Curtis had written the 
letters of Junius, he thought the question of the epic authorship should 
be first decided. There was something about Campbell’s jests, from his 
manner, which told with great effect, and when the laugh had evapo- 
rated the last hot breath of the discussion had disappeared with it. 

This sort of jesting was often the resource of Campbell to put an end 
to an argument that he did not wish should proceed further, by which he 
feared unpleasant warmth would be sonduaale or that he was too indolent 
to protract himself. Numerous topics were subsequently touched upon 
and dismissed. Unfortunately there was no Boswell present to record 
them. It was about the dinner hour when the party quitted its host, and 
before a conversation terminated between men, whose characters could 
not but impart to it a deep interest. ‘ Both the individuals and the con- 
versations unrecorded, have departed to the realm of shadows, with scarcely 
an exception. 

Sir Charles Morgan, already named, was one of the writers whose ta- 
lents were solid rather than showy. He was of a truly independent 
cast of character. Given to certain philosophical theories, he supported 
them with energy and talent of no common kind, but precisely because 
his bias was rather to the sterling than the brilliant, he attracted far less 
attention than he merited. A kind-hearted gentlemanly man, firm in 
his friendships, and unwavering in his principles, ever attached to the 
cause of freedom in politics, and tolerance in religion, he was esteemed 
even by the more worthy part of those who differed with him in opinion. 
It may be doubted if he ever had an enemy, for he never deserved one, 
except in the last year or two of his life it were poor insignificant old 
Lady Cork, whom the world noted rather for her antiquity than any other 
quanty- Campbell said, that he never sat down with Sir Charles that he 

d not spend a most able hour, or gain some new view of an argu- 
ment. Sir Charles died in 1843. His articles were well adapted for the 
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publication after their author had measured his ground upon particular 
se -and while they were easily distinguished by their character, 
y were sure to be unobjectionable ‘in matter. - Whenever their author 
came to town ‘from Dublin, he was certain to be one in the poet’s sym- 
ce 
Michael Quin, of Gray’s-inn, who wrote an account of a voyage 
down the Danube, many years afterwards, and Henry Quin, .a bar- 
rister, son, if | remember rightly, of the once celebrated common-coun- 
cilman, were both early contributors, and have both paid the debt of 
nature. Du Bois, pars of the satire on Sir John Carr’s travels, en- 
titled “ My Pocket Book,” which caused an action at law, in which Sir 
John was deservedly defeated; E. E. Crowe, Dodd of the Temple, Proc- 
tor, M. Depping, Sotheby, Jackson, better known as “ Morocco Jack- 
son,” Simond de Sismondi, Stewart Rose; Mrs. J. Baillie, Miss Mitford, 
and Miss Benger, and the economists Place and Gray, were writers the first 
year. The two Smiths, James and Horace, authors of “The Rejected 
Addresses,” were powerful contributors at setting out, and, indeed, for 
many years afterwards. The range of subject with the first of the brothers 
was confined to humour. He commenced with the well-known “ Grimm’s 
Ghost.” His facetize were numerous, steeped in a peculiar kind of hu- 
mour, which was at times like his personal bearing, touched with some- 
thing of a formal air, but always delightful, never ill-naturedly satiri- 
cal, showing him a complete master of the foibles of city men more par- 
ticularly, as well as of human nature. Horace Smith’s talents took 
a far wider range. His articles were satirical, didactic, gay, playful, or 
grave, and almost equal in interest under either head. His well-known 
lines on ‘‘ Belzoni’s Mummy,” appeared in one of the earlier numbers 
of the magazine, and as the bibliopolists would phrase it, “ took amaz- 
ingly.” 
 Talfourd, connected with the work as its dramatic critic, contri- 
buted many excellent. papers at the commencement upon other topics. 
Among them was one which exhibited again Campbell’s sensitiveness. 
It was entitled “‘ Modern Improvements,” appeared in the first number, 
and conveyed a tacit censure upon the innovations time was causing on 
every hand. Campbell annexed to it a species of postscript, which was 
no more than an effort to show, in an indirect way, that the doctrine in 
the article was not his own. In this postscript \ pretended, with an 
attempt at humour in which he was not successful, that the article was 
written by a member of the opposition, whose sentiments were Tory, one 
George Pertinax Growler, Esq., of Kennel Howlbury Hall, Berkshire, 
who had called Waterloo Bridge, a “splendid nuisance,” and was nigh 
disinheriting a son for writing a sonnet to the Steam-engine, and address- 
ing it ‘Hail! wonder-working power!” About an article on “ French 
and English Tragedy,” a month or two afterwards, containing a literary 
position which he could not sanction, he felt again the sensitiveness thus 
spoken of. He dreaded lest the world should attribute the opinions the 
article held to himself, and therefore requested I would insert a note 
attached to the manuscript, for it had been sent direct to his house 
by William Wallace, stating that he did not consider himself pledged 
to support the opinions expressed by his contributors, It was vain 
to argue with him on the matter at first. When three or four vo- 


lumes of the work had been published, he became convinced that his 
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seruples were over nice, the public being little given to judge erringly on 
such a matter. 


Talfourd, besides his dramatic article, wrote many of the 
reviews in the print, in ition to other contributions. All these 
were eminently to the character of the publication, whether grave 


or descriptive of existing life, whether critical or mentative. The 
bespoke, too, the promise of that after-celebrity in their author, to whi 
by dint of his own assiduity and natural gifts, he has subsequently ele- 
vated himself. | 

Enough has been shown to exhibit of what class of dividuals the 
contributors to this celebrated periodical was composed during the first 

of its existence under the poet’s editorship. Many names not men- 

tioned above might be added to the list. 








A FLIGHT.OQN EDUCATION, 
BY MRS. WHITE. 


‘“‘ THERE is a tendency im modern education,” says a sagacious writer 
in Blackwood, ‘‘ to cover the fingers with rings, and, at the same time, 
to cut the sinews at the wrist ;” an aphorism, to the truth of which, a 
glance at society, a review of our own experience will incontrovertabl 
bear witness. Amongst no class, however, is this injurious system—this 
aiming at superficial ornament, rather than actual attainment — this 
endeavour at tmpression, rather than expression, in forming the character 
by education, more pitiably extant than amongst those who, having 
suffered from a total deprivation, or a very straitened share of it them- 
selves, are anxious to obviate for their children the disadvantages under 
which they have laboured. All this is very natural and praiseworthy. 
Only the blindfolded are apt to run into opposite extremes; and the aim, 
however amiable, is too often spoiled by a mistaken method. 

How many of the thousands of young men, who diurnally rise in this 
metropolis, mentally inquiring, not only where they shall dine, but how 
and where a breakfast is to be obtained? are victims to this fallacious 
system of jewelling the fingers, and, at the same time, severing the sinews 
at the wrist: brought up too finely to be useful in the sphere to which 
they were born, and filled with false notions and inflated opinions of their 
own deserts, they have learned to grow ashamed of their position and of 
the only mode of life at their command, and failing the profession to 
which their parents’ ambition and their course of education pointed, hang 
about home idly dependent, or, where this is not practicable, sink into 
the detestable ranks and anomolous resources of professional chevaliers 
d’industrie. But it is in the case of the opposite sex that the evil-be- 
comes most obvious. The humblest tradesman aims at making his daugh- 
ters accomplished ; and while the heart and head are alike neglected, 
the feet, and hands, and deportment, are, to a certain degree, well 
trained. I say toa certain degree, because, even in this scheme, ignorance 
or economy frequently stops short of what it had promised itself, and ere 
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any one branch of her ornamental (but too frequently useless) education 
is finished, the girl is removed to officiate behind a counter, or, worst of 
all, to look for a governess’s situation upon the strength of her 

i a sort of hybrid between ignorance and fine ladyism. 

ar be it-from me to throw a pebble on the railway path of education, 
No one can be more deeply impressed with its importance, its necessity, 
its double blessedness, not only to the recipient, but to him by whom 
it -is imparted; but I would have it in its solidity, and per- 
fect. in its ornament; where plain let it have grandeur of stre 
and let strength also be the Sn, oni of gracefulness. 
meretricious performances of ing-school pianists; the half-yearly 
exhibitions of fancy-work, and drawings in every style but an artistic 
one ; the smattering of languages, with the imperfect knowledge of all 
that is best worthy to be known, is surely not education! Solidity, how- 
ever plain, is imposing ; but the affectation of learning and accomplish- 
ment is a misfortune to its possessor, unhappily entailed (in many in- 
stances) on those with whom the relations of life bring them in contact. 
There is not only folly, but cruelty in the patchwork education of those 
classes who, wanting wealth, aim at a shadowy gentility, and, without 
the means of sustaining it, create in their offspring the wants and a 
tites of independence, ouly to throw them on the world useless to others, 
and dissatisfied with themselves, the victims of a ridiculous ambition, 
advertising pot-pourris of superficialities, ungrounded in a single branch 
of the multitudinous roll of ornamental and scientific lore they affect to 
teach ; thus becoming in their turn (those who do find engagements) 
dispensers of the same system of quackery. But for this system we 
should not have the sad spectacle that a glance at the daily advertise- 
ments conjures up, of women professing the accomplishments of a first- 
rate education, and consequently possessing, one would opine, the tone 
and feelings of gentlewomen, craving, even abjectly, the sufferance 
of a home, and acknowledging its shelter a satisfactory remuneration 
for imparting these attainments to some half-dozen stupid or un- 
ruly children. Itis true, merit is ever modest, and seldom over-rates its 
own deserts, but this is somewhat too humble an estimate of talent and 
accomplishment, the very nursery, and ladies’ maids in the next column 
would blush to give their services so cheap. Depend on it these miracles of 
heterogeneous learning, who not unfrequently (if you will take the trouble 
to read the Crichton-like programme of their attainments) crowd into a 
brain of some eighteen years’ pith, a list of acquirements that would make 
the fame of an university professor, belong, in nine cases out of ten, to the 
shallow school I have been talking of. The really “ experienced,”’ who 
refer you to the pupils they have finished, &c., are under no such necessity 
to under-rate their abilities, but stand out for terms with good bold 
figures in them. For my own part I cannot help thinking, that 
under its best phase, the ordinary system of feinale education is a faulty 
one; the amount of time and attention lavished on the acquisition of mere 
external accomplishment is apt to give such attainments a false value in 
the eyes of their possessor, which is only dissipated by the actual and 
rugged experiences of life. I have known the most splendid touch on 
the piano sink into the most useless thing imaginable when worldly 
troubles er unaffected by the charms of music) opposed themselves 
to the unhappy performer ; and dancers only less graceful than Elsler or 
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Grahn, because society dispenses with the skill of an artist, in private 
ball-rooms, become very lame affairs indeed in the trying pas de deux of 
matrimony. If life were nothing more than a succession of carpet 
dances, musical soirées, and fancy fairs, then, indeed, people might find 
their profit in this system of accomplishment to the exclusion of more 
useful knowledge, and that mental culture which can alone make a woman 
a helpmate for man ; but a woman whose accomplishments are limited 
to the graces which pass current for such in drawing-rooms, will find 
them sadly at discount in the domestic back parlour. The power to 
vocalise Italian, play quadrilles, and fill embroidered portfolios with draw- 
ings, though all very pleasing, leaves many a vacuum in the social 
economy of wedded life, only to be filled up by mental action on the 
hidden founts of synipathy and intelligence. 

Daily depressed in the scale of social importance as the weaker sex, 
(with how much justice so fap as the powers of mind and understanding 
are concerned, I leave to the women-hings, and philosophers, and ma- 
thematicians of past times, and Mrs. Somerville and Taylor in the present, 
to answer for me), certain it is, that the conventional method of education 
is admirably adapted to keep her so. She is taught to distrust her own 
reason—to hide every acquisition of real knowledge, as if the fruit were 
as forbidden in these days, as in the antedeluvian times, when the universal 
mother plucked and ate of it. Instead of exercising her mental capa- 
bilities, and upholding their importance, it tacitly places them in abeyance 
to ornamental acquirements, and instead of strengthening the understand- 
ing enfeebles it. In educating women it seems to be utterly forgotten, 
that they are destined to be the mothers of men, and that with them a 

ortion of a man’s education commences that ‘surely influences him for 
good or evil from her bosom to his bier. Sadly, indeed, is she adapted 
for the training of immortal minds, who has never schooled her own— 
the influence of a mother upon her children’s hearts, is not more effectual 
than on their intellects—a tone is taken into them from her’s—a bias 
given, which never ceases wholly to be felt. In this knowledge, there is 
an argument, that might well elevate and expand the notions upon which 
her education is ordinarily conducted, and make it something better than 
the pretty persiflage with learning that it now is. It should be remem 
bered, that a real possession, however modest, may lead to the acquire- 
ment of more, ot is at all events, infinitely more respectable, than pre- 
tensions, however imposingly paraded. Were we to analyse the daily 
routine of boarding-school instruction (despite the numerous catechisms in 
which Pinnock has dispensed knowledge homeeopathically, and the study 
of all the ’ologies and ’maticks in the vocabulary of science) which di- 
versifies wax-flower making, French exercises, and practice, we should 
find (with few exceptions) that fashionable education, like modern fine 
furniture, is all veneering and artificial polish, very agreeable to the eye, 
but of little intrinsic value, and badly adapted for the wear and tear of 
working-day use—the surface of both, from its very shallowness, being 
apt to chip, and disclose flaws beneath, seldom, in either case, such as 
the possessor quite would approve. 
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THE BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


LAYING aside more material interests, there are few discoveries which 
throw more lustre on the present epoch, than the decipherment of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian lapidary writings. The character of these 
writings ; the long period for which the language to which they belong 
has been lost, the manner in which they have been handed down to poste- 
rity, the sites of the monuments, the localities (geographically speaking) in 
which they occur, their remote antiquity, and the light which their peru- 
sal is calculated to throw upon the earliest traditions and primeval history 
of man, all combine to invest this discovery with the highest interest and 
importance. 

Composed of a few elements, mere figures of arrow-heads or wedges, 
with an occasional angle, the numberless combinations of these, not only 
form the letters and syllables of one, but probably of several distinct 
languages. The direction of the writing from left to right is a remark- 
able instance of departure from the usages cf the Semitic nations, at the 
same time that the same writing presents an anomaly which has not 
failed to attract the attention and excite the astonishment of Orientalists, 
which is that whilst all the Semitic alphabetical systems with which we 
are acquainted are distinguished for their rigour and compactness, the 
primitive lapidary writing of the same races, or at any rate of the races 
occupying the same seats, is constructed on a scale of great amplitude 
and laxity. 

Nor is the manner in which these writings have been handed down to 
us less calculated to awaken interest and excite curiosity. The most 
ancient are found on talismanic cylinders, on bricks, slabs, and stones, 
and hard-baked pieces of clay Those which succeed, partly of contem- 
poraneous origin, partly of subsequent eras, occur not only on bricks and 
stones, but also on buildings and on the smooth face of rocks ; on vases, as 
in that of the time of Artaxerxes, preserved in the treasury of St. Mark’s, 
at Veniec, and on commemorative pillars or columns, as in the instance 
of the monument, so remarkably situated at the verge of perpetual snows, 
in the pass of Keli-Shin. 

These monuments of olden times are, however, as far as has been yet 
discovered, chiefly confined to those countries which are phone se - 
tween the Euphrates on the one side, and the desert of Persia on the 
other*—the abode of those natious which were among the first which 
made their appearance on the stage of history. On the plains they are 
found, amidst the buried ruins of Babylonian and Assyrian sites ; in 
more rocky situations, on the front of a precipice, as in the pass of Be- 
histun ; on the face of castellated rocks, as at Wan; in caves, as at 
Shikafti-i-Salman, and in various analogous positions. 

On the great edifices of antiquity, again, they are also made to occupy 





* The tablets of the Medo-Assyrian type found at the mouth of the Nahr-el- 
Kalb, near Beyrut, the inscription at Tarki, in the Caucasus, the Suez stone, and 
the other evidences that exist of Achemenian rule in Egypt, are among the few 
exceptions, 
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a variety of positions, often, indeed, it would appear almost all that are 
available. At Persepolis, the most imposing occupy the walls of the 
great massive portals, but they are also met with on the face of the flight 
of steps leading up to the great colonnade, on the walls of the siden, 
on pilasters, on doors and windows, and niches, and even on the sculp- 
tured robes of kings and chieftains. They occur at the same site on 
the smooth face of the rock over the royal sepulchres. 

These various monuments scattered over the heart of Western Asia, 
from the rock of Tarki, north of the Caucasus, to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and of the Red Sea; revealed historical data, often, as has now 
been determined, possessing the weight of royal and contemporaneous 
recital, of many great events which preceded the rise, or which marked 
the career, of several of the most early sovereigns of Persia. The key, 
however, to the decipherment of the characters was lost, and even the 
Persian of the ante-Alexandrian ages had long ceased to be a living 
language. The immortal credit of “having been the first to determine 
the value of a few characters in this mysterious writing, belongs to Pro- 
fessor Grotefend, of Gottingen, who, as early as the Year 1802, had de- 
ciphered the names of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes. Our dis- 
tinguished countryman, Major Rawlinson, had, however, arrived at an 
early period of his inquiries at similar results, and that by a similar pro- 
cess as the Gottingen professor. The famous trilingual inscriptions at 
Hamadan, are now known to commence with the same invocation 
to Ormazd, the same enumeration of royal titles, and the same 
statements of paternity and family, only differently arranged accord- 
ing as the tablet belonged to father and son. Now, by examin- 
ing and comparing the distinct groupes of characters ‘which alone 
occupied different positions in the same formula, the indications of a 
genealogical succession were obtained, and the names of Hystaspes, Darius, 
and Xerxes were thus determined. The collation of the two first para- 
graphs of the great Behistun inscription with the tablets of Hamadan, 
soon afterwards supplied the same zealous labourer with the additional 
native forms of Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, Achcemenes, and Persia, 
and enabled him to construct an alphabet that contained eighteen charac- 
ters.* 

The inquiry was carried on at the same time by various European 
scholars. Professor Rask discovered the two characters representing M 
and N, which led to several important verifications. In Germany, the 
discovery of the representatives of the N and Y is conceded to Dr. 
Beer, of Leipsic, and the lamented M. Jacquet is said to have appro- 
priated to his own researches, the determination of the letters ch and jh. 
The memoir of M. Burnouf, on the inscriptions of Hamadan, published 
in 1836, added several diesovesien of interest, and the researches of Pro- 
fessor Lassen, published at the same time (Die alt-Persischen Keil —In- 
schriften von Persepolis, Bonn, 1836), supplied an identification of at least 
twelve characters, which had been mistaken by all his predecessors, at the 
same time that he, by a process as independent as that pursued by Major 
Rawlinson in the case of Achcemenian inscriptions, and now being carried 
into those of Medo-Assyrian origin, by M. Botta, established the data for 





* The Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Behistun, deciphered and translated; 
with a Memoir. By Major H.C. Rawlinson, C.B., Political Agent at Baghdad. 
—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. x. Part L 
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a true interpretation of these inscriptions. To Professor Grotefend has 
thus then been left the high position of primitive though imperfect dis- 
covery, but Professor Lassen, and Major Rawlinson, can not only con- 
test the numerical identification of alphabetical powers, but all the essen- 
tials of a true interpretation. 

The deciphering of a few proper names was, indeed, but a first step in 
progress ; the correct rendering of the different members of a sentence 
according to their etymologies, and their respective grammatical relations, 
was a triumph of a higher order. Grotefend and Saint Martin made no 
progress whatsoever in this direction, but to designate their laborious 
attempts at success as being beneath criticism, is supplanting eandid con- 
sideration by an ungenerous censure. The language of the Zend-Avesta, 
which, excepting the Vedic Sanskrit, approaches nearest to the Persian 
of the Alexandrian ages, had not indeed, notwithstanding the learned 
labours of De Sacy, been clearly and scientifically developed, till M. 
Burnouf turned his attention to it as to a language which was probabl 
refined and systematised upon that of cuneiform inscriptions ; and it 
was by means of the key thus afforded to the translation of the latter, that 
Major Rawlinson has been enabled to give to the world the proximate 
rendering into the European languages of the great Hamadan memorial 
of the time of Darius Hystaspes—as he believes a literal, correct, and 
grammatical translation of upwards of four hundred lines of cuneiform 
writing, although he admits, that in the present state of the investigation, 
that those who expect to see the cuneiform inscriptions rendered and ex- 
plained with as much certainty and clearness as the ancient tablets of 
Greece and Rome, will be lamentably disappointed. 

The great divisions established by the different inquirers in this branch 
of paleography, are pretty nearly the same. Westergaard admits the 
Babylonian, the Assyrian, the Achcemenian,, and the Medo-Acheeme- 
nian, and Babylonian-Achemenian varieties.* Rawlinson the Babylo- 
nian, Achcemenian-Babylonian, Medo-Assyrian, Assyrian and Elymoan, 
which may, for simplicity’s sake and omitting for the time being the Ely- 
mcean or Susianic inscriptions, be considered under the heads of the Ba- 
bylonian, Assyrian, Median, and Persian lapidary writings. 

It is to be observed, in connexion with these divisions, that some differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to whether they all belong to one type of alpha- 
bet and language. M. Botta is one of those who have arrived at the con- 
viction that all the inscriptions in the complicated character belong to one 
single alphabetical system, and that the variations perceptible in the dif- 
ferent modes of writing, are analogous to the varieties of hand and text 
which characterise the graphic and glyphic arts of the present day. 
Major Rawlinson does not subscribe to this general amalgamation. He 
thinks that the modifications between the Babylonian and Assyrian writ- 
ings, if insufficient to establish a distinction of phonetic organisation, 
nevertheless constitute varieties of alphabetical formation, and he admits 
three distinct groups, the Babylonian, the Assyrian, and the Elymaan, 
each subdivided into minor branches. 

Whatever divisions we admit, the Babylonian writings are generally 
conceded to be the most ancient. Legends in this character are 





* On the Deciphering of the Second Achemenian or Median Species of Arrow- 
headed Writing. By N. L. Westergaard.—Memoires de la Sociéte-Royale des Anti- 
guaires du Nord. Copenhague, 1844. mar 
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excavated from all the sites which possess the highest and most au- 
thentic claims to antiquity, and the invention, therefore, of this primi- 
tive language has been ascribed to the earliest races that settled in the 

lain of Shinar. This primitive cuneiform writing is found stamped upon 
bricks and cylinders at Babylon ; at Erech, now Warka, on the Eu- 
phrates ; at Accad, now Akarkuf ;* and at Calneh, generally identified 
with Ctesiphon, but for the site of which Major Rawlinson prefers the 
extensive mounds of Kalwadha, near Baghdad. 

It is found, also, at Birs-i- Nimrud, the great ruin of Bursif, or Borsippa, 
generally identitied with the Tower of Babel, in the substructure of 
which edifice, it probably embodies the vernacular dialect of Shinar at the 

riod when “the earth was of one language and of one speech.”— 
Gen. xi. 1.T 

This, the most ancient form of cuneiform writing, is not, however, con- 
fined to bricks and cylinders. It has been met with upon numerous 
stones and hard baked pieces of clay, one of which was found at Nine- 
veh, whither, however, it had probably been conveyed from Babylonia, as 
also on an obelisk at Susa, and upon the naked rock at Sheikh4n, between 
the primeval cities of Calah, now Sir Pul-i-Zohab, and Resen, which, 
more properly Dasen, as it was written by the Septuagint, is identified by 
Major Rawlinson with Yassin Tappeh, on the celebrated plain of Shah- 
rizur. 

From tie consideration of these primitive inscriptions Major Rawlin- 
son proceeds at once to that of the Babylonian-Achcemenian or ancient 
Persian, but as there exist no data at present for determining that the 
adoption of this style preceded the rise of the Achoemenian dynasty, or 
the foundation of the Persian empire by Cyrus the Great; while we 
know that the Assyrian empire was contemporary with the Babylonian, 
I shall proceed with the latter first. ‘This is the writing that M. Botta 
regards as of one common and universal type, and it is a curious cirecum- 
stance that while M. Botta asserts that the key which he has discovered 
to the deciphering of the Assyrian inscriptions enables him at the same 
time to peruse the Persian, Major Rawlinson, who has given positive 
evidence of his capability of reading and translating the latter, acknow- 
ledges that that power does not extend itself to Assyrian writings. It is 
indeed in vain to seek in the extensive illustrations given by Rawlinson 
and Westergaard of the Persian inscriptions for the analogies of the 
forms depicted, for example, by M. Isidore Lowenstern, as belonging to 
Khorsabad, or Khosru-abad, ‘the City of Khosroes.” There appears 
to be at once a graphic and linguistic difference. 

This alphabet appears to be peculiar to the plains of Assyria. The 
entire series of the marbles of Khorsabad are engraved in this character. 








* Researches in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea, &c. By W. Francis Ains- 
worth, Esq. London, 1838. Pp. 175 and 178. Major Rawlinson admits these 
identifications, 

t The identity of the Borsippa of Berosus, Strabo and Stephen, and the Bursif 
of the Sabbwans, Barsita in Ptolemy and Byrsia in Justin, with the Birs-i-Nimrud, 
has been urged in an article “on the Rivers and Cities of Babylonia.”—New 
Monthly Magazine, 1845. Part III., p. 57. Major Rawlinson observes, “ that if 
this identity can be established, the said Birs-i-Nimrud would be determinately 
connected by the traditions of the Babylonian Jews with the Tower of Babel—the 
site of which would thus not have been at Babylon.” 
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While we are awaiting M. Botta’s determination of their meaning, 
M. Isidore Lowenstern* has by a comparison with the third of the trilin- 
gual Persian writings, been reading Asdod as the name of the site, thus 
identifying a palace or fortress on the Assyrian plain, with a city of the 
Philistines, the Azotus of the Greeks and Romans, and Esdud of the 
present day, which is situated on the shores of the Mediterranean between 
Askelon and Ekron. The same apparently young labourer in this field 
has sought with probably more success the name of the great king Sarac 
in the same inscriptions. According to Major Rawlinson the name of 
Sar'un attaches itself to the site in early Arab geography, and that 
skilful critic is hence led to believe that the ruins in question represent 
the palace of Evorita, to which Saracus, the last king of the lower 
Assyrian dynasty, retired on the approach of the confederate Medes and 
Babylonians. 

The Nineveh slabs obtained by Mr. Rich and now in the British 
Museum, are impressed with legends in this character, and it appears, as 
might @ priori have been anticipated, that the inscriptions lately brought 
to light by Mr. Layard, from the ruins of Nimrud, are written in the 
same form of arrow-headed type. It was lately asserted that Major 
Rawlinson had identitied Nimrud with the Nineveh of the first Assyrian 
empire, but it appears from the last publication that has emanated from 
his pen,t that he identifies the site in question with the Scriptural Reho- 
both. ‘This, however, he acknowledges he has no further reason for than 
its evident antiquity, and the previous attribution of Resen and Calah to 
other sites. He also admits that the Arab geographers placed Rehoboth 
at Rahbah on the Euphrates, but this position, he says, is too far beyond 
the confines of Assyria to be admissible. It is dangerous to dissent from 
Major Rawlinson, but his objections do not appear in this case to be suf- 
ficiently valid. 

Assyria Proper was undoubtedly originally trans-Tigrine, as it again 
became in the time of the Romans, but the Assyrian country should be 
distinguished, as advocated in the excellent “ Biblical Cyclopedia” of Dr 
Kitto, from the Assyrian empire. Nebuchadnezzar, for example, is 
termed King of Assyria in the Scriptures, although resident in Babylon, 
and even Darius is called King of Assyria in Ezra (vi., 22). Assyria 
and Syria were often emerged into cne by olden writers, and many cities 
on the Euphrates, as Carchamish by Isaiah (x., 8 and 9), are spoken of 
Scripturally, as being in Assyria. ‘The Mohammadan castle of Rahbah, 
or Rahabah, acknowledged by the Arab geographers to be on the site of 
Rehoboth, is also built upon an ancient mound abounding in vitrified 
bricks, similar to what are found in Babylonian mounds, and if excavated 
would very probably afford bricks or cylinders with legends in the cunei- 
form character.§ 








* I have been favoured by the author with a copy of his ingenious opuscule, 
Essai de 0 Ecriture Assyrienne pour servir a 0 Explication du Monument de Khor- 
sabad. Par Isidore Léwenstern: Paris and Leipzig, 1845—and beg to acknowledge 
the polite attention. ‘ 

+ M. Isidore Liéwenstern also makes the mistake of identifying Sarac with 
Assarhaddon, or the first Sardanapalus, whereas the last monarch in whose reign 
Cyaxares and Nabopolassar contrived to overthrow Nineveh was Sarac, the second 
Sardanapalus. 

t (Op. Cit.) 

§ See “The Habor, Rehoboth, and Saladin’s Castle,” in Ainsworth’s Magazine, 
vol. vii. p. 410. 
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As, apparently with the lapse of time, the Babylonian merged into a 
Persian character, the Achcmenian- Babylonian of Rawlinson—so also 
the Assyrian was modified into a Median form, the Medo- Assyrian of the 
same author. ‘This latter form of arrow-headed inscriptions is met with 
in peculiarly Median countries.- On the rocks of Van and its neighbour- 
hood, at Dash Tappeh in Miyandab, and on the remarkable stone pillars 
in the pass of Kel-i-shin. This is also, according to Major Rawlinson, 
the character met with in the inscription which occurs in the pass of the 
Euphrates between Kharput and Malatiyah. This latter remarkable in- 
et has been published in the first volume of the Memoirs of the 

me Egyptian Society of London, accompanied by a notice from the pen 
the veteran professor Grotefend; in which the professor remarks upon 
it that the writing is larger than that of the time of Artaxerxes, but 
much less than that of the times of Darius and Xerxes. By assuming 
a form of re presentation similar to that adopted by Schiiltz in copying 
the Van inscriptions, and not adhering strictly to that adopted by M. 
Von Muhlbach, the original copyist of the Khar put inscription, the professor 
also establishes the existence of those angles or angular hooks, as they are 
sometimes called, the supposed want of which had induced Professors 
Lassen and Ritter to ascribe this inscription to the more ancient Assyrian 
kings. 

Major Rawlinson also considers the tablets which exist at the mouth of 
the Nahr el Kalb, near Beyrut, and a cast of which, taken by M. Bonomi, 
exists in the British Museum, to be of the Medo- Assyrian type. 

The Persian type, or Babylonian-Achcemenian of “Rawlinson to which 
we next proceed, is employed with little or no variation to represent the 
transcript in the third column of all the trilingual tablets of Persia. In- 
scriptions in this type are found upon rocks, sl: abs, and pillars at Persepolis, 
at Murghab, at Hamadan, at Behistun, and at Van, and detached speci- 
mens of the same writing occur upon the Suez stone, on the vase in the 
treasury of St. Mark’s, in a curious relic known as the urn of Count 
Caylus, and in the trans-Caucasian legend of Tarki. 

The earliest monument of this class at present known is the inscription 
of Cyrus the Great at Murghab. This famous inscription, which was 
copied by Ouseley, by Porter, and by Rich, survives on a ruined pilaster 
at the site just mentioned, and it is repeated several times on the adjacent 
tomb of Cyrus. It contains the few and emphatic words, “ Lam Cyrus 
the king, the Achaemenian,” and these are repeated as in the Persepolitan 
and other trilingual tablets, in the Median and Babylonian types. This 
is a remarkable fact, as it tends to show that notwithstanding Major 
Rawlinson’s belief in the anti- Achcemenian existence of this character, and 
that gentleman’s consequent designation given to it of Babylonian- -Ache- 
menian, that it most probably originated with the founder of a new 
dynasty, who also prided himself in perfecting the cuneiform character, 
and as Rawlinson himself elsewhere expresses it, thus becaine the inventor 
of a perfect alphabet. 

But it is to Darius, son of Hystaspes, that we are indebted for all that 
is most valuable in the paleeography of Persia. This pow erful and suc- 
cessful monarch was apparently imbued with an ardent passion for monu- 
mental fame. He inscribed the palaces of his foundation at Persepolis 
with a legend conimemorative of their erection. 

“Darius, the Great King, the King of Kings, the King of Nations, 
the son of Hystaspes the Achcmenian, who erected this edifice.” 
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And elsewhere, 
“ Alia (hac) arx (est) Darii regis gentis palatium,” 
and with prayers invoking the guardianship of Ormazd and his angels. 

“ Ormazd is a great God, who created this earth, who created this 
heaven, who created mortals, who created the fortunes of mortals, who 
made Darius king, the one king of many kings, the one ruler of many 
rulers.” 

This introductory invocation, which, awaiting a more perfect translation 
by Major Rawlinson, we give from Professor Lassen,”* is common to the 
inscriptions on the southern staircase, on the high pilaster at the top of 
the stairs, and on the four walls of the two great portals at Persepolis. It 
is also common to the inscriptions on the tomb of Darius, and at Van 
and Hamadan. With a mere transposition of names it belongs alike to 
the inscriptions of Xerxes, and to those of Darius. 

There also occur at Persepolis, the high place of Persian power, two 
inscriptions which contain geographical records testifying the natural 
wish on the part of the same great monarch, to transmit the glories of 
his reign to future generations. The first of these inscriptions which 
occurs on the southern wall of the great platform, according to Professor 
Lassen, contains the names of Cissia, Media, Babylonia, Arabia, Assyria, 
Gordyzi, Armenia, Cappadocia, Sparda, Jones, Parutia, Asagarta, Parthi, 
Zaranga, Harii, Sogdia, Chorasmia, Patagus, Arachosia, india, Gandara, 
Sace, and Maca, as those of tributary nations, and to these are added, 
in a similar list inscribed over the monarch’s tomb, the name of Scythia, 
the first inscription having apparently been hewn before the great king 
had undertaken his expedition against the warlike tribes of that country. 

But the most remarkable inscription of Darius is that which occurs on 
the sacred rock of Behistun, and the complete translation of which has 
been now given to us by Major Rawlinson. In this inscription the great 
king, as is pointed out by the able translator, addresses himself in the 
style of an historian to collect the genealogical traditions of his race, 
to describe the extent and power of his kingdom, and to relate with a 
perspicuous brevity worthy of imitation, the leading incidents of his 
reign. ‘ We are hardly prepared,” says Major Rawlinson, in his admi- 
rable memoir upon, and translation of, this great inscription, “indeed, in 
the narrative of an Eastern despot, to meet with the dignified simplicity, 
the truthfulness, and self-denial which characterise this curious record. 
His grave relation of the means by which, under the care and favour of 
a beneticent Providence, the crown of Persia first fell into his hands, and 
of the manner in which he subsequently established his authority, by the 
successive overthrow of the rebels who opposed him, contrasts most strongly 
but most favourably, with the usual emptiness of Oriental hyperbole.” 

As the translation of this very remarkable and interesting record is 
now before the public, we shall not introduce any extracts here. It is 
as remarkable for its extreme beauty of composition—an almost Serip- 
tural style of writing—as it is for its historical and geographical import- 
ance, nor is its monumental interest diminished by the sculptured effigies 





* Die Alt Persischen Keilinschriften nach N. L. Westergaard’s Mitheilungen, Von 
Chr. Lassen. First number of the sixth volume of the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. These translations are also given in M. Westergaard’s Memoir in the 
transactions of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians. 
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of the rebel kings, Gomates, the Magian; Atrines, the Susianian ; Nati- 
tabirus, the Babylonian; Phraortes, the Median; Martius, the Susia- 
nian ; Sitratachmes, the Sagartian; Veisdates, the Persian ; Aracus, the 
Babylonian; Phraates, the Margianian ; and Sarukha, the Sacan; who 
stand in the attitude of prisoners before the great king, surmounted hy 
Ormazd, with the kusti or sacred girdle round his waist and in his hand, 
emblematic of the pacification of nations. Finally, a last solemn address 
to the nationality of his countrymen is inscribed by way of epitaph to 
the same great monarch in his rock-hewn sepulchre at Persepolis. 

Xerxes, the successor of Darius, inherited, to a certain extent, his 
father’s passion for inscriptions on stone, but Major Rawlinson justly re- 
marks, that the ambition of perpetuating the victories of the Persian 
arms, which was the useful and ennobling object of the one, appears to 
have yielded, in the other, to a mere gratification of personal vanity, 
redeemed, however, in some degree, by the filial regard which is shown 
_— his records to the memory of the monarch who preceded 

im. 

The inscriptions of Xerxes at Persepolis are numerous. They com- 
mence with the same invocation to Ormazd as his father’s, and chiefly 
commemorate the erection of certain edifices which he added to the 
palace. The following may be given as an example, which we also take 
from Lassen and Westergaard. The inscription, after stating the royal 
titles, proceeds in Persian. ‘ The noble Xerxes, the greatking. By the 
will of Ormazd, Darius the king, my father, erected this pillared hall. 
Ormazd with the gods have guarded this palace, the palace of the king 
Darius my father forme. Oh! may Ormazd be propitiated to watch over 
it with the gods.” 

There is a legend of greater length at the Medo-Assyrian capital of 
Van, but it is merely to the purport that as Darius had failed to leave a 
memorial of his visit to that city, Xerxes the son, had taken care to 
supply the omission. 

Only two legends have been yet discovered which are posterior to the 
age of Xerxes. One is found at Persepolis in duplicate, and is of the 
highest interest. It occurs on a staircase, and also three times on the 
northern wall of the small platform, and it records that that particular 
edifice was erected by the noble king Artaxerxes (III. or Ochus) in his 
palace. The great value of the inscription consists in its giving the 
genealogy of Artaxerxes, the third from Arsama, the father of Hystaspes, 
and which agrees perfectly with that given by Greek authors. The in- 
scription, which occurs only in the Persian, otherwise exhibits a most 
remarkable change and decay which the language must have undergone 
in the interval between the reigns of Xerxes and of Artaxerxes the Third. 
In this inscription the god Mithra is also invoked as well as Ormazd, 
showing how early the worship of Mithra began to mingle itself with the 
ancient religion of Iran. 

The other inscription, which belongs to a period subsequent to that of 
Xerxes, has been found on a vase, in the treasury of St. Mark’s, at Venice, 
by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, It contains the legend “ Artaxerxes the Great 
King,” in hieroglyphics, and in the trilingual characters of the Ache- 
menians. M. Longperier and M. Letronne, who have both described 
and commented upon this inscription, attribute it to Artaxerxes the First, 
or Longimanus, and Westergaard appears to side with this view of the 
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— but Major Rawlinson says that the orthography is so barbarous, 
that he has no hesitation in assigning it to the third king of that name. 
The name is, indeed, even more corrupted than that of Artaxerxes Ochus 
at Persepolis, and we are therefore inclined to go along with our learned 
countryman in his opinion as to the true age of this last and latest speci- 
men of cuneiform writing. 

From the brief analysis which I have thus given of the late dis- 
coveries made in this most remarkable branch of palwography, it will be 
seen how much interest and variety appertain to the inquiry, how 
much has been done, and how much still remains to be done. M. Botta’s 
and M. Layard’s Assyrian researches are replete with promises for the 
future, and the continuation of Major Rawlinson’s admirable translations 
are actually in the press, and will be probably published contemporane- 
ously with this notice. I shall be happy to have contributed, in 
however small a degree, in giving popularity to these learned historical 
and philological researches, and making them albeit superficially, still 
more easily understood, and consequently more generally appreciated. 





THE BIRD OF PASSAGE, 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I. 
Spirit of Summer—away! away! 
Why should we wish thee here to stay ? 
Fly to those realms where the sunbeams lie 
On gorgeous plains ‘neath the tropic sky ! 
Stern Winter approaches—from hence! go forth! 
Thou art too bright for the gloomy north ; 
Spirit of Summer—no longer stay ; 
Thy mates are assembled—away ! away! 


Il. 
Spirit of Summer—oh! would, like thee, 
The weary could spread their wings and flee ! 
Could fly to that bright and brilliant shore, 
And dwell amid sunshine for evermore ! 
Would that earth’s wand'rers all might come, 
Like thee, bright bird, to their early home, 
When flow'rets were blooming, and all seem'd gay, 
And zot in the Winter, when thou’rt away ! 


Ill. 
Spirit of Summer and beauty, go 
To the golden south, where the bright flow'rs blow ; 
Yet, bird of the swift, air-cleaving wing, 
Greet us again with returning Spring ; 
Dreary and sad though the Winter be, 
And gloomy our pathways devoid of thee, 
Why should we wish thee here to stay ? 
Spirit of Summer—away! away! 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 
No. VII. 
So much as from occasions we may glean.—Hawlet. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


CornciwENCEs are often mistaken for consequences ; simultaneousness 
of occurrence in any two events, however Scstunectudl for a manifest 
cause and effect. None of the ancient dwellers on the Kentish coast 
doubted, because their first appearance was concomitant, that the Good- 
win sands were occasioned by the erection of Tenterden steeple ; and 
some of our enlightened contemporaries, while they laugh at this ridi- 
culous inconsequence, lend themselves to others scarcely less absurd. 
How many still believe in the lunar influence upon the weather, forgetful 
that torrents of rain are often falling in Scotland, at the very moment 
when the southern counties of England are enjoying cloudless sunshine, 
while the supposed cause of these opposite effects is serenely smiling in 
the heavens at the existence of a delusion which a moment's reflection 
would dissipate. The experiments of one or two daring sceptics have 
shaken the prevalent belief, that if a hot-cross bun be kept till the fol- 
lowing Good Friday, it will not get stale; but we have still some popular 
superstitions, as to ‘supposed cause and effect, which, enjoying the im- 
munity said to be imparted to the bun by its mystic impression, never 
get stale; or rather, to speak more correctly, which never wear out. 

Nothing more common than to balance a mistake in one direction, by 
perpetrating an opposite blunder, as if we thought that éco wrongs would 
make one right. Thus, while our ancestors stoutly maintained the 
influence of the moon upon the weather, they denied and even ridiculed 
the assertion of some of the ancients, that it influenced the tides of the 
ocean ; stiffly adhering to their own sapient doctrine, until Newton proved 
them to be blockheads. Mankind, in short, has been acute enough to 
discover cause and effect where they do not exist, and to overlook them 
where they do; an instructive rebuke for human vanity, were we ever 
wise enough to know our own ignorance ! 

Both these errors of judgment are attributable to the greater facility 
with which we see coincidences, than foresee consequences. Future re- 
sults, however inevitable, have so little excitement for us, that we create 
imaginary ones, for the pleasure of giving them a present interest. In 
a former paper we traced the foundation of the Turkish empire to the 
weaving of a cobweb over the mouth of a cave. Could the remote con- 
sequences of the spider’s industry have been preternaturally revealed to 
Mahomet, he would have thought less, probably, of the coming glories 
of the Mussulmen, than of his own instant escape. Few men care for 
any event from which, however great may be its prospective advantages, 
they themselves derive no immediate benefit. Hence the disappointment 
invariably following any great occurrence, whence instant.or proximate 
improvements have been sanguinely anticipated. They do not occur 
@ la minute, therefore they will not occur hereafter, therefore our pre- 
sentiment was a fond delusion ; a common deduction, but not less false 


than rife. 
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Who can have forgotten the extravagant hopes, the Utopian dreams, 
with which England hailed the reform of Parliament ; sanguine visions, 
only to be equalled by the passionate complaints that prevailed when the 
accomplished measure was found to be unattended by any instant and 
commensurate results ? For years had the people toiled to break up the 
stubborn ground, and plant the good seed: and now they wailed and 

ed because, in the very first season, it did not burst into flower and 
bear abundant fruit. Still louder and more general were the lamentations 
when the Whigs, sinking under the weight of their own triumph, were 
dispossessed of power. ‘‘ Woe is me!” blubbered John Bull, “ we are 
to get nothing, after all, by the Reform for which we struggled so 
strenuously and so long.” The old error! Because there are no present, 
there will be no future, effects. Moreover, worthy John! you totally 
mistook the object of the Bill, which sought not to give predominance to 
a party, but, by disfranchising rotten boroughs, and conferring the fran- 
chise on populous towns, hitherto returning no members, to enable the 
people of England to be fairly and fully represented. 

True, the Reform seed remained a long time in the ground, not 
springing up into quick and visible vitality, and grievously disappointing 
its impatient planters; but it was only maturing its powers for a 
vigorous germination ; and behold, ye desponding Jeremiahs! into what 
all-delighting flower, into what world-welcome fruit, sweet and plenteous 
as the manna that sustained the Hebrews in the wilderness, has it re- 
cently burst! The Reform of Parliament made Manchester a borough: 
that borough returned Cobden ; and Cobden, conquering the powerful 
monopolists in fair fight, accomplished the abolition of the Corn Pro- 
tection Law. Protection, forsooth! What a bland metonymy for a 
cruel enactment which, in the primary article of human sustenance, taxes 
the mass to enrich a class. All-important as are these results of Reform, 
they are only first-fruits; the after-growth may be still more precious, 
still more abundant. An inappreciable principle has been established ; 
the hand-writing is on the wall, and the empire of that tyranny which is 
called Protection must pass away, once and for ever, preparing our social 
condition for other meliorations, and effecting a correspondent advance- 
ment in the free-trade of public opinion. Indications of this change are 
already perceptible in the greater latitude allowed to discussion upon 
every subject. “ The cloud of mind,” to use the words of Shelley, “is 
discharging its collected lightning, and the equilibrium between institu- 
tions and opinions is now restoring, or about to be restored.” Many may 
perceive this, but few, perhaps, will suspect that it bears cause and effect 
with reference to Schedule A, and the bestowment of the Franchise on a 
manufacturing town. 


FORWARD MOTION THE UNIVERSAL LAW. 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough—hew them how we will. 
Says Shakspeare, a fine moral truth which cannot be too often and too 
urgently inculeated. Even our bad ends under the influence of this 
guidance, and in spite of our own perverse acts and aims, may only tend 
to illustrate the axiom that all partial evil is universal good, thus account- 
ing for the existence of pain and wrong, that dispensation so dificult to re- 
concile with the divine attributes ; and justifying, if any such vindication 
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can be deemed necessary, the ways of God to man. Astronomers have 
discovered that while the planets and stars are fulfilling their separate 
motions, while comets startle us by their eccentric courses, while the 
nebulz are floating hither and thither, and the milky way is undergoing 
frequent changes, the sun itself and all its cireumvolving or apparently 
fixed spheres, by a gigantic progression hitherto unsusceptible of measure- 
ment, are advancing through the stupendous vastitudes of space, as if seek- 
ing some heavenly goal, as yet invisible,'where, perchance, the whole sys- 
tem is to receive its final and blissful consummation, by returning to the 
Deity from whom it emanated. 

If there be any analogy between the material and the moral world, and 
what is more probable? may we not surmise that the human mind, sub- 
ject to the same law that governs our solar system, however stationary, 
or erratic, or retrograde Ta may seem in particular * instances, is in the 
agereg: ite, making’ a sure though not calculable progression, until, in the 

spiritual course prescribed to him, man shall again be brought round to 
* paradise from which he was expelled ? However free in its indivi- 
duality, the human will is subordinate to a general control, or, to use the 
words of Pope, 


Each individual seeks a several goal, 
But Heaven's great view is one—and that the whole. 


Most rational, most consolatory, most religious is it to fix our eyes upon 
this great view, and not to pore upon the petty and exceptional evils, 
possibly the very means by which final and universal good is to be accom- 
plished. In this supposition there is nothing paradoxical. Shall man’s 
art extract health from poisons, life from death, and shall God’s spiritual 
alchemy be less potent, less beneficent ? Once admit a divine superin- 
tendence over moral agencies, singly free, but collectively controlled, and 
we can easily understand how vice may be made conducive to virtue, 
falsehood to truth, oppres-ion to fr eedom, until, so far as our finite nature 
will allow, all evil shall be extinguished in all good. 


LE CI-DEVANT JEUNE HOMME, 


Time is a rigorous life-lord, for though he may sometimes allow you 
to exceed the average term of your lease, he is sure to come down upon 
you for dilapidations, and not rarely by an apoplectic or some similar 
process to eject you without notice when you think your holding is per- 
fectly secure. Although he acts with tolerable impartiality towards his 
tenants, laying his hand as heavily upen the rich as upon the poor, the 
former betr: ay his senilising touches much less palpably than the latter. 
Not from their different modes of life does this proceed, so much as from 
the ever-increasing anxiety and care of the wealthy to repair or conceal 
the ravages produced by the lapse of years. Before the present century 
a Sexagenarian, assuming the Toga senilis as a matter of course, with its 
usual concomitants of the powdered wig, long- -flapped waistcoat, high- 
quartered shoes, and gold-headed stick, missing teeth, incipient mumble, 
and stooping gait, confessed himself both outw ardly and inwardly to be 
an old man ; and claiming the privileges of age, seized every opportunity 
of pleading the “solve senescentem.” Jauntily flaunting now-a-days, in 
the Toga virilis, the dandy of sixty, with false ‘teeth, whiskers, eyebrows, 


and dark curling wig, affects the airs, and even the vices of youth, and so 
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far from exclaiming “solve senescentem,” appears in every look and 
gesture, as well as in his dress, to be always ejaculating, “ ecce juvenem !* 

Acting up to the disguise he has assumed, he becomes a living lie, and 
yet a most transparent and self-refuting one, for nature will not consent to 
wear a mask without peeping out somewhere, and revealing the falsehood 
of the old young impostor. A patch-work man is instantly discoverable 
by some glaring incongruity, which not only betrays but renders him 
ridiculous, and actually makes him look older. _Irrespectively of this de- 
grading exposure, and as a mere matter of their comparative gracefulness, 
I hold an honest defect to bea thousand times more becoming than a 
counterfeit embellishment ; for the beauty of old age, like that of youth, 
‘*when unadorn’d’s adorn’d the most,” has a charm in its ha rmony and 
consentaneousness, which is totally destroyed by artificial substitutions. 
Nature is always pleasing, simply lca she is always consistent. 

In personating old men upon the stage, our actors are obliged to be- 
take themselves to the greybeards of the last century. Why? Because 
there are none in the present. No wonder that their representations 
appear forced and conventional, for they are copying a nonenity. Alas! 
too, fur the portrait-painters, whose hard task it is to suppress rather than 
to copy, to be keen-sighted enough to’ know where to be blind, to give 
Winter the face of Spring, and to execute the forgery so adroitly that it 
may pass current for a genuine likeness. This is the flattery that makes 
a painter popular, while every one decries the too faithful Daguerreotype 
likenesses drawn by the sun. Whither is the artist to betake himself a 
wants a real undisguised old head fora study ? Not to the ranks of the 
aristocracy, nor even to those of the middle class; there they will find 
nothing but a painted simulacrum, juvenile senility, superannuation hung 
round with vernal flowers. Oh! what a choice of fine and fitting sub- 
jects would have been presented to him, had he accompanied me yester- 
day, when I visited an agricultural district from which I had been absent 
since my school-boy days, and entered its Poor House! Heavens! what 
a noble gallery, what a variety, and yet what an accordance of bald and 
grey heads, furrowed checks, weather-beaten features, and bent bodies, 
a and all bearing the visible and affecting impress left by seventy 
or eighty years of rustic labour! If a single venerable head awakens in 
us an involuntary feeling of reverence, the sentiment becomes deepened 
into a solemn respect, when we contemplate such an assemblage of an- 
cients as I then beheld. It made me share the feeling of the Gothic 
conqueror, when he rushed into the senate and found himself in the 
presence of the Conscript Fathers. Deem not the comparison inapposite 
trom the great disparity of their respective ranks, for genuine, overt old 
age is de-vulgarising, not to say dignifying ; it is one of the touches of 
nature that makes the whole world kin. 

What a gush of youthful reminiscences did the sight awaken! In these 
decrepit forms and time-stricken faces, I gazed upon vigorous young 
men who had been celebrated as wrestlers or cricketers when I last saw 
them ; the sturdy labourers who for so many recurring years had listened 
to the sun-saluting lark, as they yoked their team to the plough, or un- 
folded the sheep, or drove up the cows to the homestead; or who, quitting 
these duties for a moment at the sound of the huntsman’s horn, had run to 
look over the hedge, and catch a peep of the fox, or the hounds, or the 
jovial shouting squire, now, alas! lying silent in the churchyard. Those 
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were the fathers who had reared families of children, and had left their sons 
to cultivate the fields, and pursue the rural labours which they themselves 
had been compelled to abandon. Well might I sympathise with them, for 
in their presence I myself stood convicted of undeniable old age. With 
some of them | had chatted fifty or sixty years ago, so that I might say 
to their sons, ay, and to their grandsons, “ Audite juvenes senem, quem 
senes audivere yuvenem.” 


MOTIVES AND ACTIONS, 


Beneficence without benevolence is but the corpse of a virtue, a bod 
without a soul. The donor's friendly feeling is the most valuable part of 
his gifts: if his heart be not as open as his hand ’twere better to keep the 
latter closed, for uncharitableness is preferable to hypocrisy. ‘‘ It will be 
reward enough for him who does good with an unwilling mind,” says 
Byrom, “if God pardons the feeling for the sake of the deed.” Motive 
is the real good or ill of all our actions, pursues the same writer,— 

“Think! and be careful what thou art within, 
For there is sin in the desire of sin ; 

Think! and be thankful in a different case, 
For there is grace in the desire of grace.” 


RICH AND POOR. 


As content is the best of earthly goods, discontent the worst of earth] 
ills, and as both depend upon ourselves, what man, although the grumbling 
yractice be as old as Horace’s “ Qui fit Mecenas,” has a right to complain 
of his lot? If a man of talent and good conduct be poor in what the 
world can give, let him gratefully reflect how rich he is in what the world 
cannot take away—in intellectual resources, in a good conscience, and 
those external natural pleasures, which are not only accessible to all, but 
the more enduring as they are the more simple. If we never wanted what 
others have we should always have what we ourselves want. The con- 
tented poor man is rich; the discontented rich one is poor. 


H. 





WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


THE soft tones of Music have power to awaken, 
T scenes of the past, and affections long fled ; 
To sooth or to sadden the heart that is shaken 
By neglect from the living, or grief for the dead: 
But, oh! ’tis a wild and a harrowing thrill, 
When the heart’s chords are stricken in spite of the will. 


But in thee, cherish’d book, when I find I am grieving, 
I turn to thy pages, and trace, by degrees, 

The feelings of Love and of Friendship, believing 
Their evidence lies in thy beautiful leaves ! 

And I never recur to thy pages of skill, 

But I find my heart lighten’d of volumes of ill. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


COMPRISING CONVERSATIONS WITH LOUIS PHILIPPE (WHEN DUKE OF OR- 
LEANS), PRINCE POLIGNAC, THE DUKE OF KENT, THE LATE GEORGE 
CANNING, HENRY (SINCE LORD) BROUGHAM, AND THEIR CONTEM- 
PORARIES, 


No. IIL. 


& London, 5th of November, 1816} 
Wuar a good joke it is to see the Duke of Kent panegyrised so ful- 


somely at the dinner given on Saturday last. Is this really the same 
royal duke who carried the flogging system to such an unexampled extent 
in Canada ? 

Three o’clock.—Five times have the lawyers met upon Cobbett’s last 
paper. Ere the meeting of Parliament you will hear of proceedings being 
instituted against him ; they talk of Botany Bay. The topic of conver- 
sation to-day is upon Scotch meetings to petition against sinecurists. 
Four o'clock. have just seen an individual high in the confidence of 
ministers, who has been with them some hours this day ; “they are in a 
state of mind bordering on frenzy—bewildered, and know not what to do. 
Again talk of war-—don’t care with whom, either Russia or America 
will do! !” Orleans on Wednesday. 

November 8th.—The Duke of Sussex went to Windsor on Sunday last 
when he received a lecture from the queen-mother on the line of politics 
which he has so furiously adopted. His highness stopped her majesty in 
the midst of her exhortations by abruptly taking his leave. 

I should with great pleasure have waited upon Orleans ere this, had I 
been sufficiently well to bear the fatigue and jolting of a coach ; but I 
have really found myself incapable of the exertion. Still I manage to 
crawl to R—’s almost every day, but I do not go to the Post. 1 flatter 
myself with the hope of going on Monday to Twickenham ; I will then 
take the chaise. The weather is suddenly changed—last night we had 
an intense frost. 

November 22nd.—The queen received the Duke of Sussex the other day 
with marks of high displeasure in consequence of his having called the 
sovereign of the Netherlands “a mushroom king.” 

Four o'clock, p. m.—TIf Liverpool quits office, says , there will be 
a squabble between Castlereagh and Canning relative to the premiership. 
Harrowby threatens to resign, he not having nerve to stand it out. As 
to Vansittart he would willingly resign a leg or an arm “to get rid of 
all responsibility.” 

November 26th.—Orleansisalmost daily at Carlton House. What can he 
be doing there ? Saw him the other day at the door of Grillion’s ; said “ as 
liberal ideas were beginning to appear, he might probably be induced soon 
to cross the water.” 

So Leach really went to Paris to try his hand in forming a commercial 
treaty in concert with Canning. Castlereagh is hourly expected in town. 
Will he assume the premiership? Some say Canning will lead in the 
Commons. It is not unlikely. 


The lord chancellor receives 82. on every bankruptcy, besides the fee 
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for sealing. Two hundred and three in three gazettes!!! bravo, my 
Lord Eldon, this is not carrying coals to Newcastle ; as Gil Blas says, 
“put more hay in your boots.” 

Leach is still in the background. He had reason to be in high spirits 
when his tormentor had the late attack, but the voiding of six large gall- 
stones had relieved the system to such a degree that his lordship now 
talks of “‘renovation.” ‘* What could they mean by alluding to me,” 
said Eldon, when the mob called out, “ Now for the Lord Chancellor!” 
“have I not,” added his lordship, “steered clear of any open active part 
in the administration of public affairs?” ‘ The rude: said a Whig, 
‘“‘forgets the number of persons who have suffered in the Court of 
Chancery by his unjust decisions—decisions which had a marked political 
character.” 

November 29th.—The most extraordinary commercial toast given at 
Lord Castlereagh’s dinner at Belfast, was ‘‘ The exports of Ireland, and 
may its enemies be the first.” This sentiment was drunk with the 
most enthusiastic applause, though a gentleman present thought the 
toast was rather personal, the noble lord being then on the eve of his de- 
parture for England. ' 

December 27th.—I have not forgotten your hints about Orleans—most 
probably I shall go down to Twickenham on Monday next. Pillage 
seems to be the order of the day, I might add, of the night also. I de- 
clare to you that no one can sleep safely out of town. What think you of 
twenty houses in a night being broken open between London and Rich- 
mond? The robbers made an attempt upon mine on Sunday night. I 
heard them cracking away at the iron bars which secure the windows in 
the rear, about a quarter past three, a. m. I jumped up and threw open 
one of the windows; and by firing a pistol we got rid of our unpleasant 
visitants. 

The Duke of Wellington’s arrival is the topic of conversation in every 
circle. It is said to relate tothe non-payment of the contributions on the 
part of the French government. 

Wellington had a long conference last night with Castlereagh. Ano- 
ther cabinet council was held to-day. 

December 31st, 1816.—I passed the morning of Sunday with the Earl 
of M—t N—tris, whose connexion with the court enables him to learn 
what is going forward. He positively asserted that a change of ministers 
will shortly take place, not merely by the withdrawal of Liverpool. That the 
present men, notwithstanding exterior appearances were alarmed beyond 
measure at things in prospective. Speaking upon the subject of the 
financial arrangement, he said that Lord Arden on the preceding evening 
told him that government had it in contemplation to take two millions 
only from the sinking fund, and raise a loan of eighteen millions. I 
inquired whether his cousin, the Marquis of Wellesley was likely to join 
the present men at the helm? He replied certainly not ; the Catholic 
question is still a favourite object, and even more dear to him than the 
recall of the troops from France... . 

The noble lord ridiculed in an agreeable strain of irony Warden’s book. 
He said that the surgeon of the Northumberland was infinitely obliged to 
Dr. Coombes for the assistance he had rendered him in proposing questions 
and answers. 

“ These familiar conversations,” says Sir George Cockburn, “ are very 
amusing, particularly as Warden knows nothing of French, and vice versa 
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Bonaparte was equally ignorant of English.” All that can be said is this, 
the editor, likethe man with the razors, made the book “ to sell.” ‘This 
M N , whose sister flirted with the Duke of Wellington at 
Brussels, is laying claim to the Earldom of Anglesea. 

Divine Bene vole nce. yy Toy al spec ech. ) “Dr. Yeates deputed by the 
select vestry of the parish of St. James's, waited upon Lord Castlereagh 
with the aliiniad book, containing a list of the distressed inhabitanite, 
for the express purpose of soliciting his lordship’s aid. Lord C, replied, 
‘*I do not conceive that it is necessary, and until | am convinced to the 
contrary I must defer my subscription.” 

S —— the M. P. has been making a tour fora few months in the 
honourable character he usu: ally appears in, viz—a spy. Government 
has allowed him two thousand pounds for his services on this occasion. 
S——’s report is that the storm has blown over, every thing is now tran- 
quillising, in the Midland counties particularly. ~ : 

December 3\1st,—Days and weeks have again brought us to the close 
of another year, and as is natural on such occasions we look back on the 
past and anticipate the future. The year 1816 has been one of profound 
peace; would that we could say that’ it had been one of prosperity. It 
was opened by congratulations on the flourishing state of our manufac- 
tures, commerce, and finances—it closes with re commending the poor to 
the benevolence of the rich as the only resource whic h unemployed 
artisans and ruined tradesmen have against actual starvation. his is 
indeed a transition !! the. government writers call it a natural one, but 
however natural it may be, they must admit that it was by them unfore- 
seen. They never anticipated that peace would bring in its train misery 
and want ; they never linked these together as cause ¢ ‘and effect, and they 
were right, for they have no necessary or natural connexion. 

Lord Sidmouth and the Ins.—The order issued from the office of the 
secretary of state to the magistrates and other civil authorities of the country 
to keep the roads clear from snow, has excited a great deal and great variety 
of speculation. Some think it has originated in a kind motive, and is in- 
tended as a means of providing employ ment for the poor. But against 
that solution it has been urged that ministers, in their answers at C arlton 
House to the address from the city, have divested themselves of that duty, 
and recommended the poor to the charitable protection of their neigh- 
bours. Others conjecture that it is to keep the road open for the aceom- 
modation of the Bow Street officers in pursuit of the younger Watson ; but 
this is again objected to on the ground that the same means which facilitate 
the pursuit of the offender would also favour his escape. At no place is this 
idea, however, more scouted than at Bow Street, where the most skilful 
“traps” onnutl that the same snow should, on the contrary, be suffered 
to remain on the road, and thus made to assist in tracking: the fugitive. 
All the country poachers to a man are of the same opinion. ** The slight- 
est speck is seen in snow.” All dlunt’s followers think the same. ” As 
a proof, however, of the weakness and shallowness of human wisdom —the 
short- sightedness and almost nothingness of man even in the most exalted 
stations, it is curious to observe that, once the order being issued by Lord 
Sidmouth, no snow has since fallen, and the country has been deluged with 
rain. 

London, January 7th, 1817.—The Grand Duke Nicholas is become 
very much attached to the Duke of Devonshire, they are together every 
Dec. —VoL. LXXVII. NO. CCCXIL, 2H 
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day, and the former has obtained a promise that the latter will visit him 
at St. Petersburg. By the by, the Duke of Devonshire says ‘that 
Nicholas is a party man—he don't like the ministers, he avoids them as 
much as possible.” 

It was remarked at the Duke of Devonshire’s ball, on Monday night, 
that the grand duke avoided the society of the Print’ Regent. The 

arty was an incongruous mixture—the Prince Regent, Lord Grey, 
Marquis of Anglesea, the Wellesleys, Marquis d’Osmond, Sir Robert 
Wilson, Lord Holland, Lord Harrowby, G. Tierney, Lord Westmoreland, 
Lord Burghersh, &e. 

The Chronicle is perfectly correct in its statement relative to the new 
liveries. Lord Petersham wore his yesterday ; the coat is a dark blue, 
embroidered with gold lace over the seams, button holes, &e., &e. . Lord 
Lake has promised to let a friend of mine see his to- -morrow. The 
ministers will first appear in their liveries on St. George’s Day, they will 
then be “as fine as trumpeters.”’ 

Same date.—John Nichols, M. P. talking about his early days, said 
he belonged to the “ Robin Hood Society,” which was held in a house, 
the property of a baker. “It was then said we went to the baker’s shop 
to learn eloquence, and to the House of Commons fo get our bread.” 

The preposterously outré helmets or rather skull-caps worn by the 
royal horse guards, were decorated until yesterday with a little bell, 
which went “ tingle, tingle, tingle” in a way highly amusing to John 
Bull. 

The town is filled with the report of the death of the King of France 
—it was believed in almost every circle in the morning—the foreign office 
contradicts the rumour. We hope it is not true. 

Still no letter from N , hor any communication from the - 
advertisement. I will endeavour to see Orleans on Sunday ; every man 
connected with political life is in a state of mind inconceivable—the sus- 
pense is dreadful ! 

January 8th, 1817.—The apprehensions of serious deficiency in the 
revenue for the year just closed, appear to have been too well founded. 
The deficiency in the receipt of the war taxes in the last quarter is an 
appalling statement for John Bull. Rumour is again busy. People talk 
of a change in the administration. 

In reply to this, Tierney said yesterday, “ Pray, what man in his 
senses would stand in the gap? We cannot accept ofice—it is too 
late!!” Lord Bathurst says, “if France remains tranquil for twelve 
mantis longer, trade will revive—the continent cannot supply manufac- 
tures to any extent.’ 

The Duke of Sussex is just returned from a visit to the queen. He 
describes her majesty as being greatly depressed in spirits, not merely 
from bodily indisposition, but irons anguish of mind. 

Douglas Kinnaird was proposed as one of the stewards for the political 
dinner to be given by the tradesmen of the metropolis to the Whig 
leaders in the House of Commons on the 15th inst., at the Peeomasonr’ 
Tavern. He declined the honour upon the ground that as he should 
shortly be in parliament, such an arrangement would be improper. D. 
K is endeavouring to strengthen himself among the Whigs. They 
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distrust him ; they are well aware of the game he has been playing: i in 
the Orleans’ cause, in conjunction with his brother. 
The Duke of Sussex is also playing a very deep game. He attends 
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bible societies and political meetings for special purposes. His highness 
humbugs the lord mayor completely! The open warfare between the 
duke and the regent serves to delude John Bull. But not a tittle escapes 
the knowledge of the court. Sussex is in constant correspondence with 
the queen. 

January 10th, 1817.—I have been in daily expectation of meeting with 
the Duke of Orleans in town. He has not yet been at Grillion’s; but 
yesterday I saw the Baron Montmorenci. Of him I inquired after the 
duke. ‘ His serene highness,” I said, “ was now in constant attendance 
upon the regent when the latter was in London.” 

“Yes,” replied the baron, “ the prince has lately paid his highness very 
great attention.” 

“* Have you lately heard from France, baron ?”’ 

“Not very lately; but the duke has heard that the king’s indisposi- 
tion was of a more serious kind than most people imagine.” 

The baron mentioned the dispute between the Guarde Royale and the 
Swiss. 

January 21st, 1817.—Brougham has been in town five days. He has 
not yet made his appearance among the Whigs,—the leaders of the lat- 
ter are anxiously pursuing every measure to reconcile their jarring in- 
terests. ‘They are also indefatigable in their endeavours to get into their 
possession every copy of the letter which B——- sent to G—— L——’s 
wife. If report speaks true, it will be impossible. It was read at the 
Pavilion the other night. 

February 14th.— At Carlton-house the thermometer continues the same. 
The regent said to a country gentleman the other day, talking of the 
ministers, ‘‘ They are an imbecile set; I can get rid of them when I 
please.” The prince has been greatly occupied with business lately at 
Hertford House. Upon the score of pleasure he has met many persons 
there, particularly foreigners. His highness continues to enjoy good health, 
although he is as great a gourmand as ever. 

Same date.—The distress of the country is advancing with great 
strides. O , the author of the “* Representative History” (the labour 
of thirty years), returned to town to-day from a ten months’ tour, and 
gives an affecting detail of the state of the interior. The poor are dying 
from absolute want, in the fields and under hedges—he mentions the 
cases of three at Bath on Tuesday. “ Every man,” he added, “ on the 
coroner’s jury was perjured. Died by the visitation of God!!!" These 
verdicts are given by the direction of the coroners, who are under the 





influence of government. O-—-—d said, “ Path, which was wont to be 
the gayest of the gay, is now like a wilderness—the poor exceed 5000.” 


The whole of Devonshire is in extreme poverty—it is the worst circum- 
stanced of any county in England—no rents collected. He spoke to a 
farmer about the excellent manure which he observed on the estate; and 
asked him why he did not sell it ? ‘* Because nobody will buy it—two 
years ago that manure would have produced me fifteen shillings per 
load ; I would sell it for sixpence a load, but even at that price it would 
not sell.”” The land is getting out of tillage in every direction. The 
end of this will be a famine. O says that the poors’ rates through- 
out the West of England are 12s. 6d. in the pound. The Marquis d’Os- 
mond and his lady dined with the Prince Regent and the Grand Duke 


Nicholas at Hertford House on Wednesday. 
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CANADA AND THE CANADIANS* 


Cawapa and Canadian affairs have lately attracted an unwonted degree 
of attention in this country. This, not so much on account of the ele- 
ments of discord that exist within the country, of the 25,000 emigrants 
who annually quit the father-land for its virgin soil, nor of the wistfal eye 

cast by the ‘French to the still-existing race, which at one time peopled 
and governed so large a portion of the Columbian continent, nor even of 
the absolute certainty of universal American dominion ever the New 
World so loudly bawled by all grasping republicans; but because clever, 
sensible, well-informed Englis hmen, like Colonel Bomayooste and the 
author of * Hochelaga,” have come to discuss the question of a Canadian 
“ empire,” or a Canadian “state,” as one of mere time. * The British 

ublie will, therefore, soon become habituated to see it in the same light, 
which is probably to be regretted, as Canada must ever be a stronger bul- 
wark against a ravenous re epublic as a British province, than it can be as 
an isolated Canadian empire ; but, alas! there is no fighting against the 
nature of things, except the children of a few staunch veterans, and of a 
few loyal emigrants, the first or second generation of settlers inevitably 
become more Canadian than British, The little changes that take place 
in political feeling among parties within a few years, and it is with such, 
for example, that | C olonel Bonnycastle chiefly occupies himself, are not of 
really great importance in a question like this. The great point is, are 
the sympathies most Canadian or American? We do not believe that ‘they 
are at all Anglican, excepting when their Anti-Americanism happens to 
tally with British interests. 

For example, Colonel Bonnycastle has taken the long-vilified French 
Canadian, or “ Jean Baptiste,” as he is called, into great favour. 

A better soul (he says) than that merry mixture of bonhommie and phlegm, 
the French Canadian is, the wide world’s surface does not produce. Visionary 
notions of /a gloire de la nation Canadienne instilled into him by restless men, 
who panted for distinction, and cared not for distraction, misled the bonnet 
rouge awhile: but he has superadded the thinking cap since ; and, although 
he may not readily forget the sad lesson he received, yet he has no more idea 
of being annexed to the United States than I have of being Grand Lama. 


So of the Irish whom the Americans so heartily detest. 


In the event of a war, the Catholic Irish, to a man—and what a formidable 
body it is in Canada and the United States !—will be on the side of England. 
O'Connell has prophesied rightly there ; for it is not in human nature to for- 
get the wrongs which the Catholics have suffered for the past ten years ina 
country professing universal freedom and toleration. 

It is a curious fact, and pregnant with future importance, that the 
Americans fear the Celts as well as mistrust them. [ver in a state of 
natural opposition to the Anglo-Saxon races, they yet pre dominate in 
numbers in some of the largest cities of the States, New York for exam- 
ple. The greater portion of the Indian tribes in the north-west and west, 
and their numbers are very great, also all nourish deep hatred, dislike, and 
enmity, to the “ Big Knives.” This, it can be readily understood, may 
exist without any great sympathy for British rule, bey ‘ond its being Anti- 


* Canada and the Canadians, in 1846. By Sir Richard Henry Bonnycastie, 
Knight, Lieutenant-Colonel of Royal Engineers and Militia of Canada West. 
2 vols., 8vo., 1846. 
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American. “ Those,” says Colonel Bonnycastle, “ who really wish Ca- 
nada well, desire it to become a second Britain, and not a mere second 
Texas.” But apart from the balance of power, so desirable on many ac- 
counts, which would result from such a state of things, the prospect of 
opening a communication, which nature has long pointed to, . the Ca- 
nadian and Columbian lakes and rivers between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, the agricultural and newly-discovered mineral wealth of the 
country, its daily increasing résources and the strength lent to it as a 
barrier to republican aggrandisement, by its connexion with Great Bri- 
tain, demand that all the power of the latter country should be thrown 
into the scale, before that connexion is allowed to be interrupted or 
broken. “ The advantages of Canada,” says our author, “ are enormous ; 
much greater, in fact, than they are usually thought to be at home.” 


“ T recollect,” he says in another place, “that about twelve years ago, a person 
of very strong mind, who edited the ‘ Patriot,’ a newspaper published at 
Toronto, Mr. Thomas Dalton, was looked upon as a mere enthusiast, because 
one of his favourite ideas, frequently expressed, was, that much time would 
not elapse before the teas and silks of China would be transported direct from 
the shores of the Pacific to Toronto, by canal, by river, by railroad, and by 
steam. 


Twelve years, he goes on to say, have scarcely passed since he first 
broached such a preposterous notion, as people of limited views universally 
esteemed it, and already an uninterrupted steamboat communicatior 
exists from England to Lake Superior, and two thousand miles of water 
of road have been opened last year by the Ottawa, the St. Lawrence, and 
the Welland. “The vast and splendid forests north of the Columbia 
river will,” adds Colonel Bonnycastle, “furnish the dock-yards of the 
Pacifie coast with the inexhaustible means of extending our commercial 
and military marine.” 

General and political considerations of this nature are inevitably forced 
upon us by Colonel Bonnyeastle’s work, following so closely upon the no 
less suggestive and sensible reasonings upon the same subject of the 
anonymous author of “ Hochelaga,” a work from which we extracted 
largely at the time, and which we are glad to see has already reached a 
second edition. We would wish to turn to subjects of a more amusing 
and miscellaneous character, but in countries so circumstanced as the 
United States and Canada, they are almost always pervaded by the same 
leaven, human activity having in the New World always a political bias. 
Few things struck us as more beautiful than the author's suggestion of 
providential objects in the existing government, as adopted to the future 
destiny of the United States. Must it not, indeed, be always so, how- 
ever difficult prejudice may make it, to see or detect the operations of 
the same all-wise superintendence ? 

“ There can be, however,” says Colonel Bonnycastle, “very little doubt in 
the mind ofa person whose intellects have been carefully developed, and who 
has used them quietly to reason on apparent conclusions, that the United 
States has answered a purpose hitherto, and that a wise one; for the im- 
patience of control wed every new-comer from the Old World naturally feels, 
when he discovers that he has only escaped the dominion of long established 
custom to fall under the more despotic dominion of new opinions, prompts him, 
if he differs, and he always naturally does, where so many opinions are sud- 
denly brought to light and forced on his acquiescence, to move out of their 
sphere. Hence emigration westward is the result, and hence, for the same 
reason, the old sea-board States where the force of the laws operate more 
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strongly than in the central regions, annually pour out to the western farests 
their masses of discontented citizens.” 


We had imagined that the clearance of the land was the most laborious 
of the settler’s duties, but it appears that the clearance may be carried 
too far, as by the dumberers, the cutters and surreptitious conveyors of 
the best timber from the settler's estate. The character of these people 
may be judged of by the following anecdote :— 


“I was exploring last year some woods in a newly settled township, the town 
ship of Seymour West, in the Newcastle district of Upper Canada, with a 
view to see the nakedness of the land, which had been represented to me as 
flowing with milk and honey, as all new settlements, of course, are said to do. 
I wandered into the lonely, but beautiful forest, with a companion who owned 
the soil, and who had told me that the lumberers were robbing him and every 
settler around of their best pine-timber. After some toiling, and tracing the 
sound of the axes, few and far between, felling in the distance, we came upon 
the unvarying boy at cookery, the axe, and the dog. , 

“ My conductor at once saw the extent of the mischiefgoing on, and finding 
that the gang, although distant from the camp-fire, was numerous, advised that 
we should retrace our steps. .We, however, interrogated the boy, who would 
scarcely answer, and pretended to know nothing. ‘The dog began to be in- 
quisitive too, and one of the dogs we had with us venturing a little too near 
a savoury piece of pork, tle nature of the young half-bred raffian suddenly 
blazed out, and the axe was uplifted to kill poor Dash. I happened to havea 
good stick, and interfered to prevent dog-murder, upon which the wood-demon 
ejaculated that he would as soon kill me as the dog, and, therefore, my com- 
panion had to show his gunn; for showing his teeth would have been of little 
avail with the young savage.” 

The best boat on Lake Erie is, it appears, an English steamer, called 
the Thames ; which is a matter of surprise, as, according to all Yankees, 
they excel us in building vessels “ by a long chalk,” and they have on 
the same lake a great number more vessels, several of which are much 
larger than this “ Britisher.” Among the American vessels is one pierced 
for twenty-four guns, which carries an enormous Paixhan, ready to throw 
her shells into Kingston, if ever it should be required! The worst of 
these iron-boats, our gallant author remarks, is, that two can play at 
shelling and long shots, and such a vessel might very possibly get the 


. worst of it from a heavy battery on the level of the sea. 


Imagine a street thirty-three miles in length! yet, such is the length 
of Yonge-street, which is one continuous settlement, with an occasional 
sprinkling of the original forest, from Toronto to St. Albans. 

Colonel Bonnycastle gives a sad account of the progress of materialism 
and utilitarianism at Niagara, or Ne-aw-gaw-rah, “the thundering water,” 
as he tells us it ought to be pronounced. So disgusted was he to see the 
spirit of pelf, that concentration of self hovering over the one of the last 
wonders of the world, that he hurried away to the three-horse railway 
of notorious inconvenience, and only forgot his misery in scrambling for 
a place. ' 

But we must cease our wanderings, even with so pleasing and in- 
structive a traveller. There is nothing that so quickly familiarises a 
stranger with a country, as the chatty and anecdotic style which the 
author has adopted. ‘There is an easy gentlemanly confidence in saying 
always what is uppermost, that begets equal confidence on the part of 
the reader, and a freely-yielded reliance on his guide and preceptor 
during his fire-side Canadian rambles. 
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CHSAR BORGIA* 


THE praise which is the just meed of a successful endeavour to pro- 
duce something entirely new in the literature of fiction, is certainly due 
to the author of the romance before us. We atonce, candidly and sincerel 
confess that we have never yet read any thing like it, and it may possi- 
bly be a very long time before a similar spell is again thrown over us, unless, 
indeed, the adventurous author of ‘“ Whitefriars” should be tempted fur- 
ther,—though we own it is; beyond our powers of divination to guess 
into what region the descent must be made to discover a subject which 
shall afford materials for a more edifying, romantic history than that of 
Cesar Borgia. 

That the author's aim to supply “the highest and noblest wants of 
humanity,” as set forth in the ‘‘ Preface Dedicatory” to these volumes, 
has been achieved, may almost be inferred from the selection of the hero; 
but, in spite of what Shakspeare has said, there is an art “to throw 
fresh perfume on the violet,” and the manner in which the picture has 
been composed which claims the Duke of Valentinois for its most promi- 
nent figure, is one that deserves all the commendation that can be- 
stowed on it. Our wonder at the skill which has so appropriately filled up 
all the conjectural passages of a “ Life” which somany writers have taken 
such pains to adorn, would have been great had we been told that it was 
the work of any man in these degenerate days ; how much greater then 
must be our admiration when we are assured that the merit which this 
praise implies is due to one of the softer sex. The title-page has not re- 
vealed the mystery, neither would the subject at the first blush have done 
so ; but, independently of the delicate pencilling and purity of colouring, 
which are so strikingly developed throughout the work, we know from a 
source, more positive even than internal evidence, that it is to a lady the 
public are indebted for the pleasure they have already experienced in 
being admitted into the sanctuary of “ Whitefriars,” and for that which 
is to come in the pleasant places which ‘were the scenes of the delectable 
pursuits of the exemplary son and virtuous daughter of Pope Alexander 
VI. The public may as well be told at the same time what they have 
lost, as well as what they have gained, for notwithstanding the fair 
writer’s disclaimer of authorship beyond the works enumerated in her 
preface, it was to her prolific pen the stage was so nearly being graced by 
a comedy called “ Richelieu in Love,” which a censorious licenser, igno- 
rant that it was the production of a lady, fastidiously prohibited. 

In the ‘ Preface Dedicatory,” to which we have already adverted, a 
very strenuous desire is manifested that the writer should not be con~ 
founded with “divers renowned personages” to whom the laurels of 
‘‘ Whitefriars” have been unjustly awarded. There was little need of 
this, for if a lingering doubt still existed identifying any of the popular 
writers of the day with this anonymous fair one, the perusal of “ Caesar 
Borgia” would at once dispel it. It is no disparagement to the powers of 
the gentlemen alluded to to say that they could not have written such a 
work. 

It is time that we should characterise its contents by something more 
than mere words of eulogy. 

Before we approach the romance itself we would fain ask why the ad- 





* Cesar Borgia: an Historical Romance. By the author of “ Whitefriars.’ 
3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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ventures of Cxsar Borgia should be especially dedicated to ‘‘ Ladies and 
Gentlewomen” —we have always imagined that their education and taste, 
to say nothing of principles, would induce them to seek for amusement in 
another direction? But perhaps it was natural for one who wrote on 
such a subject to think that there might be others of her sex—though 
scarcely “ladies and gentlewomen,”—who would read what she had 
written. This dedication we shall quote verbatim, as we hope to be able 
to illustrate by extract the principal points which it indicates. It runs 
thus : yes 


To Ladies and Gentlewomen, and indeed to all honest and fair damsels who 
amuse their leisure hours with profitable perusals, is dedicated all that relates to 
Beauty's triumphs, disdains, favours, and excellent caprices; fo Lovers the 
sweet and amorous parts are feelingly inscribed ; to soldiers, the martia] achieve- 
ments ; to scholars, the /earning ; to historians, the romance; to romancers, the 
history ; to poets, the verse; to moralists the catastrophe; to critics all that 
they find good, and to posterity the whole. 


The plot of this romance, no less than the plan which we have 
adopted of letting the fair lady speak for herself, precludes us from the 
difficult attempt to unravel it. It opens in a striking manner with a 
**Canon,” a “ Hospitaller,” and a “ Knight of the Sun,” attended by a 
numerous armed retinue, who are introduced “winding up” and “ wind- 
ing down” a mountain in the Apennines in a way as Puff says, that 
‘‘reminds us of something we have heard before ;” but the first simile 
to which “the Knight of the Sun” is compared satisfied us that the fair 
author’s ideas were far too original to allow her to be content with tame 
imitation, for in the description of the aforesaid knight she says his 
armour “ glittered like the lucid scales of a freshly caught salmon,” an 
image as natural asit is poetical. This worthy, by the by, is occupied 
in humming in English a roundelay, the chief words distinguished being 
* Robin Hood and the good green wood,” a novelty in Italy no doubt at 
the opening of the sixteenth century, his favourite exclamation moreover 
being “ By the bonny broom flower,” a sprig of which he wore in his 
bassinet, “ from which, ’ says the lady-author, with an eye to the “ scho- 
lars” of her dedication, 


A skilful herald would speedily have known that they were Eng- 
lish—the broom flower being the cognizance of the kings of England until the 
overthrow of the last of the Plantagenet race, in the person of Richard IIL, 
an event which had taken place some dozen years previous to the commence- 
ment of our narrative. In addition to this badge, the soldiers wore another 
wrought in their mantles, a blazing sun, with the motto in the centre, “ Oh? 
mon le Beaufort !” 


What this strange motto signifies we have no means of discovering, 
and we used to believe that the red and white roses were rather the dis- 
tinguishing signs of the houses of York and Lancaster, than the planta 
genista, adopted by the counts of Anjou in the twelve century ; but as 
the romance is full of “earning,” we presume this is intended as a 
specimen of that branch of polite accomplishments. The party of whom 
we have spoken indulge in a good deal of what the lady-author calls 
*‘ gabble,” in very choice Italian, for we are assured that her heroes had 
studied the language before they began to travel. This “ gabble,” 
which explains nothing essential, lets us into a little of the “ amorous” 
history of the fatal and fair Lucrezia. But to follow the tale as related 
by our “historian,” would perplex our readers and ourselves too much ; 
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we desist, therefore, from description, and merely cull some of the choice 
passages with which the romance abounds. All we need say of the prin- 
cipal characters is, that we are introduced to the most eminent person- 
ages of their day, by name, the Bembo, the Machiavelli, the Orsini, &c., 
all of whom speak in the most free and easy style, quite “ affable,” and 
by no means on stilts, in spite of their favourite phrases ‘“ By’r Lady,” 
** Gramercy,” and such “ Whilom eftsoons,” expressions perfectly correct, 
no doubt, in the mouths of persons who lived and moved at so early a 
period, and in a land so remote from our own. All the characters, how- 
ever, are not historical, some are merely new. ‘There is a jester, for 
instance, who “ joggles his head and his silver bells about,” and is very 
witty, uttering such jokes as the following: “‘ Did ye all dream this at 
once, or did one fool make many ?” said the jester, with a strange laugh 
of derision.” There is another personage, also, who rejoices in the cog- 
nomen of ‘ the Strangler,” and who is thus graphically portrayed. 


The Strangler’s appearance was such as might gratify expectation, con- 
sidering him under either point of view. If a leopard stood upright on his 
hind legs, with its paws abjectly dropped in front, it would have been the 
figure of the Strangler, and its huge, round, bestial, hairy visage, black and 
brindled, with the same wild-beast expression of eye, would have Daguerreo- 
typed his countenance. In fact, he had little more than a rough resemblance 
to the general attributes of humanity, and one or two shades of its feelings: 
amongst which the most abject respect and obedience to his terrible master 
might perhaps be reckoned. 


The passionate energy of the language is one of the most remarkable 
peculiarities of this remarkable work. ‘Take, for instance, this burst of 
delicate feeling, issuing from the mouth of a hero, inflamed by the de- 
scription of Lucrezia’s beauty. 


“ Sooner than wed this lady, were she Dame Venus herself,” exclaimed Le 
Beaufort, who had been musing for some minutes, a very unwont practice 
with him, “Z would wed the fiend’s eldest daughter, with damnation for her 
dowery !” 

“Were she even that, and death the high-priest who should solemnise’ our 
bridalty, I would to my grave with raplure, if only her beauty shared it with 
me,” returned the passionate Italian. 

“She must needs be beautiful!” said the canon, with a glance at the 
Hospitaller. 


There is no lack of food for the lover in the following: 


The monk knelt, supporting her in his arms, and vainly chafing her brows, 
but even in that moment of terror and suffering, pale and colourless as marble, 
the Knight of St. John was struck with a feeling of astonishment at the extra- 
ordinary beauty of the lady’s form. Her sackcloth robe, deranged in the con- 
fusion, displayed it but too liberally, and the voluptuous roundness of the out- 
lines, and the snowy fairness of the complexion, struck the Hospitaller’s 
imagination with a splendid though vague vision, as if he were playing Pro- 
metheus to a statue of Venus. Throwing aside his hood, he hung over the 
beautiful form, absorbed as intensely in his efforts to revive her, as if in reality, 
like the sculptor demigod, he were kindling marble into life with the stolen 
fire. The monk zeaiously aided, and Sir Reginald threw himself on horse- 
back to hasten in quest of the canon, who possessed more skill in the medi- 
cal art. 

And like the vivification of the love-hewn Grecian statue, was the return 
of life to the form of the beauteous penitent. A pale pinkiness gradually 
crept over the snowy paleness, like flame on marble, deepened to rose on the 
cheeks, to coral on the lips ; the large, humid warm blue eyes, with their long 
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silken lashes, opened, and the return of sensation to the soul was feelingly 
marked by the flush which deepened all those lovely tints when she perceived 
the dark warrior-countenance bending-over her, and met a gaze whose natural 
severity was softened into almost feminine tenderness. She drew her coarse 
robe around her neck, with the gesture of a nymph of Diana surprised when 
bathing, and murmuring some incoherent words of gratitude, which yet sounded 
like babblings of the sweetest music, she raised herself feebly in the arms of 
the Dominican. 


On the subject of love, the fair author has indulged in the following 
amorous effusion, ascribed by her to, Cardinal Bembo, but there are 
touches about it which plainly show it to be original, though we are 
told it was not “ the inspiration of the moment.” 


LOVE'S DELIGHTS. 


The first delight of love—oh! ‘tis to gaze ! ' 
The second, but to touch the loved one’s hand ; 

The third, with tremulous voice her charms to praise ; 
The fourth, to obey her most despised command ; 

The fifth, to upbraid her smiles and cruel ways ; 
The sixth, to set beside her, hushed and bland ; 

The seventh, to snatch the first kiss—chastely warm ; 
The eighth, to clasp her, scolding, to the breast ; 

The ninth, to half devour each rosying charm ; 
The tenth, to feel with answering ardour pressed ; 

The eleventh; to be alone—doors locked on harm ; 
The twelfth, sweet dames! your colours have long guessed! 


At page 213, vol. ii., we find this exquisitely-finished scene between 
Lucrezia and her confessor. 


“ Thou !—daughter, thou !—what ails thee?—are we awake ?” said Bruno, 
snatching his hand furiously away. 

“Nay, dearest father, nay, but hear me!” continued Lucrezia, in spite of 
his wrath regaining his hand, and holding it between her own. “I intended 
but to win him to—to some foolish meeting—wherein I intended to expose 
him to the just laughter of my court.” 

“ A wise project ;—and whither, pray you, Eve’s true descendant ?” said the 
monk, more mildly. 

“In the grotto of Egeria.” 

“The grotto of Egeria!—and so he refused thy lures, and thou art vexed to 
have escaped perdition ?” returned the Penitentiary. 

‘** Nay,—for he came.” 

“ He came !|—jest not in such a matter as this!—thou knowest his certain 
destruction—new horrors—more blood—rave not, my daughter, madness like 
this—for again the direful gulf will open !—thou knowest I have cause, too, 
to love—to wish this man well ;—at least this one!” said Bruno, somewhat in- 
coherently. : | 

“?’Tis that emboldens me—and the immediacy of the danger,” said Lucrezia. 
“IT must needs avow my whole offence. He came and—” 

“Why dost thou pause ’—and what? Daughter, what means this silence 
said the friar, now so much agitated, that, but that she was equally so, Lucre- 
zia must have observed it. . 

“ He came—contemned—despised me, mistaking indeed for another—but 
not less despising me in both persons,” wept Lucrezia. “ And then—oh, my 
father, I have confessed to thee things—but never aught so strangely mad !— 
because that I would have him share some offence to justify the clamour I had 
provided—scarcely I know how to believe it now myself. I did to his—brow 
—what I now do to your hand!” 

And she kissed it with profound reverence and many tears. 

“Thou!—and yet again, thou!—not yet a proclaimed harlot !—not yet set 
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in the first line of the Book of Shame !—thou, a woman, an all-wooed beauty, 
a —— !’ shouted the confessor, convulsively starting at every word of his 
own climax. : 


We are not surprised at the convulsive energy of the confessor. It is a 
climax at which we are compelled to pause, the remainder of the sentence 
being too intense for us to quote. The pure Lucrezia, in another place, 
thus defends her chaste predilections. 


“Love I found not—but I deny not the accusation of your glance—its phan- 
tors I have eagerly chased ; and since happiness cannot be mine, wherefore 
should [ hesitate at least to quaff at the purple fountains of pleasure, and 
feast out the else unmeaning or troubled dream of life 2” 


That it is impossible to over-estimate our fair author’s powers of vivid 
description, the annexed extract affords a striking proof ; indeed, to use 
her own words, “the sprightliest wooer of our sex—Ovid himself might 
have learned something from her.” It is an interview between our friend 
the Hospitaller and his ladye lover, the pattern Lucrezia. 


“ Nay, now, indeed, thou provest, love, that thou dost not love me, but 
hatest and despisest me even to thy soul’s core !” replied Lucrezia, weepin 
and in a terrified manner endeavouring to release herself from the arm wit 
which he circled her. But the very humility and supplication of her look, and 
attitude of submissive entreaty, gave her beauty a more resistless charm than in 
its brightest blaze of power and victory. 

“Fear not! thou art my wife, my Lucrezia, my existence! Fear not, my 
sweetness! I will but repay that gentle Egerian kiss, flimsy as lightning!” 

‘‘ Swear then to leave me on the instant. Nay, till thou swearest, dearest 
Alfonso !—I am all thine, but do not debase thy wife to be the thing her foes 
have called her !” she exclaimed, and gliding from his embrace, she sank on her 
knees before him, in an attitude of mingled fear and supplication. 

“ Thou !—kneeling whence I should never rise! Oh, they have belied thee, 
my Lucrezia, for I know thou lovest me! Yes, I swear it! But one instant to 
obliterate that churlish recollection of the valley of Egeria! But one farewell 
glimpse of heaven, and I will leave thee !” said Alfonso, rallying all the strength 
of his chivalrous and honourable spirit. And raising her with passionate 
tenderness, the Hospitaller pressed his soul with his lips on those whose sweet- 
ness had truly never left haunting his own, and certes with most ample reta- 
liation, for it seemed as if the deep draught of passion could never be satiated 
with their crimson nectar. Loving so passionately, and of a nature so fraught 
with the glowing sun of her land, what marvel that Lucrezia, in the first 
movement of ecstatic tenderness, wreathed her fair arms round his neck, and 
met the pressure with almost equal fervour? Nay, and it might be that it was 
rather her knowledge of her lover’s character, than motives which might ac- 
tuate the purer and colder daughters of the north, which almost simultaneously 
induced her to start from his arms, and touch a silver bell which lay on the 
couch beside her, exclaiming, “ Faustina!” But already the duenna was in the 
chamber ; and affecting to rub her eves and yawn, she pointed to the case- 
ment, at which the first beams of dawn had for some time paled the moon- 
light. Both instantly assumed, though not very successfully, the cold and dis- 
tant manner befitting their supposed relation ; and satisfied that the ancient 
dame had overheard little of their conversation, since she assumed an air of 
infinite discretion and reproof towards her nursling, the envoy took a more sober 
farewell, and retired with one last, laughing, and yet most passionate glance of 
love, and pride, and gratitude, and playful mockery from his betrothed. 


Here is a choice morgeau for ‘‘ the poet.” 


Come, love! I'll teach thee 
How ’tis to love ; 

And fear not ‘twill harm thee,— 

I learned from a dove. 
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The antiquarian “ scholar” as well as the “ lover” may derive informa- 
tion from the proof which our lady author gives of the general use of 
English proverbs in the sixteenth century. It is the “ Knight of the 
Sun” who speaks, 

“ By the bonny broom, though—if one had kissed me as thou reportedst 
the girl of these grottoes—nymphs is it ye call them ?—kissed thee—in faith, 
I had had more to boast of, or I had not boasted so much!” exclaimed the 
young knight, vehemently. “ Oh, fie, fie!—in England, kiss and tell goes to a 
warning rhyme.” » te 

Here are sports at a royal wedding :— 

The whole population poured forth in holiday garb, the beggars themselves 
bedizening their rags with bridal favours; and in the great square before the 
palace a vast feast was to be given to the people, with dances, plays, and the 
exhibitions of jongleurs and minstrels, all in the open air; and, above all, to 
divert the bride and her ladies. a race of women was to take place, in which the 
prize was a while satin smock, and ten gold crowns as a marriage portion to the 
fair winner. 

It is almost a pity the fair author had not translated for us some more 
passages from a work with which she is evidently familiar, we allude to 
the famous “ Diary” of Burchardus. She will doubtless remember the 
description beginning :— 

‘* Dominica ultima mensis Octobris, in sero fecerunt coenam cum duce 
Valentinensi (Czsar Borgia) in camera sua ni palatio apostolico, quin- 
quaginta meretrices,” &c. &c., and ending “ Papa, duce et Lucretia 
sorore sua presentibus et adspicientibus ;” and also the scene which took 
place on 11th of November in the same year, in the square of St. Peter's, 
where ‘“ Papa in fenestra camere supra portam palatii et domina Lucretia 
cum eo existente cum magno risu et delectatione praemissa videntibus.” 

Phrases like these are frequent :—‘* They gaze upon her with their 
gloating eyes ;” ‘ Perchance her warm blood kindles too in the con- 
tagion ;” “ The worthy friar looked at her as she threw back her mantle 
on her shoulders with a goggle of intense admiration ;” “ Methinks I saw 
some such vessel of infamy—some such unhappy lostness—lasciviously 
disporting to win the gaze of a ruffianly mob in the Capitol,” &c. &c. 

But perhaps our readers have had specimens enough of the new style 
which is to “‘ benefit the times ;” our last extract, therefore, shall be a 
brief but powerful one. It is as fine a burst of raging passion, eloquent 
and amazing, as was ever penned in Ercles’ vein. 

“ Ha, traitor, ha! wild beast of humanity!” shouted the prisoner, furiously. 
“I care not for thy fiendish eves, and I will tell thee, Englishman, that he lures 
thee to destruction with the bribe that brought. me hither, promising that at 
Faenza—oh fool, oh idiot without a fool’s seunse!—at Faenza he would inter- 


cept Lucrezia on her way to Ferrara, and make her—oh, beast, beast—but not 
Alfonso’s bride!” 


We fear we have not done justice to these extraordinary volumes, but 
we trust we have adduced sufficient to show that the lady who has written 
them stands quite alone in the line which she has chalked out for her- 
self. She may, for the future, dismiss from her mind all fear of being 
identified with any other author, past or present. We know but of one 
rival who is likely to contend with her the ground on which she displays 
her greatest power. That rival is Johannes Secundus. 
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THE WALL. 
BY JOHN HAMILTON, ESQ. 


Snug.—“ You never can bring in a wall: what say you, Bottom?” 
Bott.—“ But some man or other must present Wall.” 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


I 


Ou let me love the kindly Wall, 
That holds the nail in, dark and dun; 
Keeping September’s peach from fall, 
And ripening nect’rines, one by one! 
I love the Wall, I love the Wall, 
It nurseth trees so wide and tall. 


II. 


Some love the maiden’s damask cheek, 
Some faint against a dark blue eye ; 
Some speechless turn, when they would speak, 
And waste their breath upon a sigh ! 
My whole attachment’s in a Wall, 


Mortar and bricks are magical ! 


III. 


The apple, it is fair to see, 
The pear hang’s sweetly from the bough ; 
The apricots enrich the tree ; 
But in their wealth a hand hast thou ! 
Thou, through the silent Summer's hush, 
Charmest the peach down to a blush ! 


IV. 
The Wall gives jasmine welcome all, 
The climbing creeper, all receives ; 
The plums,—the dark, the green, the tall,— 
And mantles them with cooling leaves— 
Nothing so good at Spring or Fall, 
As the good spirit of the Wall. 


V. 


Some praise the green grass, some the ricks, 
Some love the rills that trembling run; 
I dote upon the ripening bricks, 
That hold the fair fruit to the sun: 
And listen at the Spring’s first call 
To answering leaves from generous Wall 
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VI. 


For these leaves live, in patierice live, 
Till whispers from the young Spring say, 
They must their boon of greenness give 
In verdant beauty to the day. 
I do adore the first buds small, 
That creep to health upon the Wall! 


VII. 


The snail may crawl with all his home, 
Shell-shelter'd up, the fruit to slime; 
The butterfly may flickering roam, 
And poise his white wings for a time; 
But what are these—what one—what ail? 
The fruit glows on upon the Wall! 


Vill. 


Then !—Honour to the humble Wall, 
That in its plain worth is content, 
That to Pomona’s handmaids all, 
An unpretending Slave is sent: 
Through sultry day, and evening cool, 
To shield—not be—the beautiful! 








THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


Cuap. XV. 


Tne viscount’s manner, as he took a chair, was nervous and excited, 
and he fidgetted with his long bony fingers as if he were desirous of 
clutching at something, or had recently done so, which, however, could 
hardly have been the case, as he was but that moment come from. an in- 
terview with Madame de Vaudet. On his usually sallow cheek there 
was, moreover, a hectic touch or streak of colour, which bore all the 
appearance of a recent scratch, though I have no doubt it was merely 
the effect of a sanguine temperament. Be this as it may, and to explain 
the mystery of his agitated demeanour would be a difficult task even for 
one studied in physiognomy (I am myself no mean proficient in the 
science), his ruffled aspect was quickly calmed by the words addressed to 
him by Sir Henry Jones. 

“ My dear viscount,” said the baronet, in his jovial way, ‘‘ your arrival 
is most @ propos. I was just speaking to our excellent friend Green 
about a title which he is desirous of purchasing, I told him I thought 
you had a marquisate to dispose of for your friend De Cornichon, who i is 
going to the Holy Land!” 
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** Oh yas,” replied De Vieux Ruse, whose eyes twinkled with the plea- 
sure which always shone in them when he thought he was about to per- 
form a kind action, “ c’est bien vrai,—you was vary right Sare Jone ;— 
mine poor friend Astolphe,—dat is his christians name, Mistare Grin,— 
he is quite disgust vith de vorld, and resolve to sell his title and family 
estate, and go to Palestine as one monk of de Trap or one Crusader, I do 
not know vich.”’ 

“‘ Has your friend ever been in the army ?” I inquired, with the air of 
a man who knew something of his subject. 

“* Mais oui, certainement,—oh yas! He was mine own broder in arms, 
in the cuirassiers de la Garde Nationale; we fight togeder in 
Egypt.’’ 

2 hen I have no doubt,” returned J, ‘that he means to be a crusader; 
that circumstance of the cuirassiers convinces me.” 

“You have great discriminations, Mistare Grin,—yas, now I reklect, 
—he told me he was to have to do vith a cross, he wear it already, or 
someting very like one, on his shoulder ; his devotion to religion was so 
great he get it stamped upon his skin vith a hot iron when he live at a 
very pleasant place call Brest. Oh yas, Astolphe was always very fond 
of de cross. But we will nevare mind that, Mistare Grin, chacun @ son 
gout, you know.” 

“Exactly,” observed Sir Henry, “ and our friend’s taste,—independ- 
ently of certain reasons known only to him and me and another person who 
shall be nameless,” here he gave me a wink as much as to say we won't let 
him into the secret,— ‘our friend’s taste inclines him to lay out his 
money on the purchase of a marquisate. It’s a very old title, I believe, 
viscount ?”’ 

“Mine God, old !” exclaimed De Vieux Rusé, “ De Cornichons are de 
oldest family in France ; it was a Cornichon who save de life of King 
Dagobert at de battle of Bovines, where he get his brain knock out for 
his pains ; it was another Cornichon—he was of de branch of La Cruche 
—who lend Louis XV. a million of francs out of respect for de father of 
his people, vich he nevare get pay back again. Oh, les Cornichons sont 
trés illustre dans ce pays-ci. If I were to name de fittest person in the 
world to be their representative, I should at once say Mistare Jolly 
Grin.” 

I need not say I was pleased merely, for I own I was touched by the 
frank and earnest manner in which the viscount paid me this compli- 
ment, and as he spoke | felt all the feudal baron swell beneath my 
panoply. 

‘“‘] shall be highly gratified,” I said, “to become the distinguished 
possessor of honours such as you describe, provided the acquisition is not 
too costly. What is the lowest figure your friend will take for his 
title °” 

“‘ Dere is not many people he would sell it to,” answered the viscount, 
“for dough he is vant de money to pay his littel debts, and fit himself out 
for Jerusalem, he would scorn to send his family tree to de market for 
every body to poke his nose into his affairs. No,—he proceed by what 
you call in England de private contracts, and his mind is so delicate no- 
thing could make him appear in de business himself. He trust it all to 
me. So dat in point of fact it is just the same as if dere were no such 
person in de vorld as M. de Cornichon, dough who he is every body vell 
know.” 
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a But the price, my dear viscount,” said I, “that is the material 
thing.” 

«Bah! cest une bagatelle! It is not cost more as one hundred 
tousand franc.” 

“ A hundred thousand frongs ?” said I, adopting the viscount’s Pari- 
sian accent, which so few of my countrymen can catch, for I dare say the 
reader, if he has travelled, will have observed that Englishmen generally 
say francs, as if it were written with a k,—‘‘that-is a good deal of 


money !” 


‘*Yas, it is a good deal to give for de balls and de strawbry leaves, de 
ermine cape and de coat of arms; but it is not all for the honner of 
being call a Cornichon;—dere is a vary fine estate, a noble castle, a 
splendid lake full of fishes, and forests stuffed vith vild bores and haw- 
bucks” (he meant roe-bucks, I think) ‘‘ besides de privileges of a man of 
rank, and de happiness of riding behind the king’s coach, like de foot- 
men.” 

“‘T would much rather ride in it,” said I, jocosely. 

“ You shall pardon me, Mistare Grin; it is always de pleasure of de 
real nobleman to do de dirty tings for royalty. In your own country, par 
example, de lord of de bedchamber he lout de soap and de nail-brush 
when the king vash his hand ; de lord in vaiting he pass his time stand- 
ing all day behind de door; de groom of the chamber he currycomb de 
king’s horse in his bed-room ; de mistress of de robes she mend de 
queen's stockings ; in short, my dear friend, dere is noting what a servant 
can do vich de noblesse vill not perform.” 

This reasoning on the part of the viscount fully satisfied me ; besides I 
called to mind that there is scarcely an estate in England held by feudal 
tenure, the possession of which does not entail upon the owner the per- 
formance of some extraordinary piece of service, either at the coronation 
or at some other stated period. I was reconciled therefore to the fact of 
belonging to the same category as the Dukes of Marlborough and Wel- 
lington, and Mr. Champion Dymoke. 

* But,” Lasked, “in what part of France is the territory of Monsieur 
de Cornichon situated ?” 

* Quant @ cela,” replied De Vieux Ruse, “ De Cornichon’s estate ? 
Ah! it is a vary fine one ; de only fault is it is a long way from Paris. 
You have hear speak of de Pyrenees ?” 

Thanks to the “ Mysteries of Udolpho,” I had heard of those famous 
mountains, and knew exactly where they were situated, for Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s description is full and accurate. There the izards bound along 
the vineyards that skirt the blue Garonne, on whose bosom as it glides 
beneath the mountains the white sails of the adventurous fisherman 
are seen glancing ; there the eye delights to dwell on groves of almond 
and myrtle,—there the savage bear and the ferocious wolf prowl among 
plantations of palm and orange blossoms, and while the moon sheds her 
soft rays on the foliage, the dejected noblemen and their accomplished 
daughters eat their pastoral suppers of cream and fruits, and listen all the 
year round to the song of the nightingale. This truthful picture was too 
strongly impressed on my memory for me to forget it. 

“Oh yes,” I replied, “I know very well where they are,” and my 
retentive memory enabled me to quote one or two passages from the in- 
teresting romance I have alluded to descriptive of the above. 

“It is vary true what you say, Mistare Grin, every ting except the de- 
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jected noblemen,—dere every body is happy, and, as Henri Quatre say, 
—it vas his own country, you Leeeatae peasant sit in his fig-tree and 
eat his hen out of his pot. As for de grand seigneur, he pass his time 
hunting and shooting, eating and drinking, dancing and singing, and 
making de agreable from one end of the year to the oder. But,” con- 
tinued the viscount, “I vill show you de title-deeds of de estate, and 
poor De Cornichon’s pedigree, vich I alvays carry in my portefeuille ever 
since he tell me he vish to sell dem. I vas nevare know de moment I 
~~ vid a purshaser. Dat is de vay to do business.” 

ith these words he put his hand into one of his coat pockets and 
brought forth a large black-leather pocket-book from the ends of which se- 
veral folds of parchment projected. He drew his chair near the table, opened 
the portefeuille, took out the parchments, untied the red tape with which 
they were secured, and displayed their contents to my admiring eyes. 
Both documents were written in what is called black letter, and were 
couched in rather an obsolete style, “the old Norman French of the 
period,” as Sir Henry remarked. It was not to be expected that I should 
understand this dialect, or bewilder myself by trying to make out the 
hieroglyphics of the gothic lawyers of the middle ages, I therefore 
trusted to the viscount’s interpretation of them, which he assured me was 
faithfully rendered, and this was confirmed by the baronet. 

De Vieux Rusé first read over the pedigree of the Cornichon family, 
« That I might know,” he said, “ who my future ancestors were ;” I can- 
not remember it all, but these were the most striking parts of it: 

** Enguerrand de Cornichon, who came over with Pharamond, and was 
standard-bearer to Louis the Fat, when he gained his famous victo 
over the Saracens, at Tours, for which service he was allowed by that 
monarch to carry in his shield three gherkins proper on a field argent, 
was the founder of this noble race. He married Alix, heiress of the Vi- 
dame de la Poire, a celebrated troubadour, who was the first to introduce 
the cultivation of beetroot in the Landes of Gascony. ‘They had three 
sons, Raoul, Thibault, and Hugues ;—the first of whom greatly distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Ascalon, and died fighting for the liberties 
of his country beneath the walls of Acre. Thibault, the second son, 
assumed the tonsure, and became prior of the monastery of St. Gobe- 
mouche, in the province of Cockagne. Neither of these left any issue, 
which was continued by the third son Count Hugues, or Hugo, who took 
to wife Sybille, youngest daughter of the Sire de Ganache, whose family 
had been settled immemorially in the fertile plains of Auvergne. Of this 
marriage, Gilbert, who died of the croup at a tournament given in ho- 
nour of the Reine Blanche, Rominagrobis, who emigrated to Ame- 
rica, Foulques who carried on the direct line, and Geoftroi, the ancestor 
of the branch of La Cruche, were the result, besides three daughters 
whose names are not mentioned in history. Foulques de Cornichon es- 
poused, first, Beatrix, daughter of the Baron de Blanc-bec, Grand Esco- 
griffe of Burgundy, who brought him two sons and a daughter, both of 
whom died in their infancy. By his second wife, Philippine de Fatras, 
he had issue Nicaise, surnamed Le Faquin, arch-councillor to King Charles 
the Simple ; under his superintendence was revised the famous ‘ Codex 
Simplex,’ the basis of the criminal law in France. To Nicaise, succeeded 
his son Nicodéme, the sole offspring of his marriage with the Chatelaine 
de Badaut. This nobleman greatly extended the reputation of his 
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family for wit and intelligence, and received from St. Louis the flattering 
title, to be borne en perpetuité by the head of the house of Cornichon, 
of ‘Grand maitre des Sots de la Cour ; he wasalsoallowed to quar- 
ter, with his own, the arms of the city of Bourges, to wit, ‘Un ane 
dans un fauteuil,’ which achievement has ever since been borne on the 
“Seis be the reader heavil 
t taxing ’s patience too ily, were I to 
quote further from this fine genealogical tree, though to met is of the 
t interest ; I shall therefore merely observe that the line of Cor- 
nichon was brought down unbroken through a number of equally illus- 
trious names, till it centered in the noble marquis, of whose dignities I 
was now offered the reversion. | 

The title-deeds I need not particularise ; it was eno for me to 
know that the estate of Cornichon, situated in the — of Fanfre- 
luches, in the department of the Pyrenees, was originally granted in free 
and uncontrolled soccage, tonnage, and poundage, by King Philippe le 
Hardi, to an ancestor of the marquis, and that this grant had been con- 
firmed by his present majesty, with the usual feudal condition annexed, 
of paying the yearly tribute on New Year's day of a tu stuffed with 
truffles. The genuineness of the document was evident in the flying seal, 
attached to the parchment by a bit of green ribbon, which bore the im- 

ress of the last-named monarch’s private signet, and was as lange as 

and at the same time not unlike the effigy we are in the habit of seeing 
on), a five-franc piece. There was an inscription round the head, which 
was reversed as well as the head itself ; the usual custom, Sir Henry 
Jones observed, in all cases where the royal seal is personally affixed. 

“These documents,” said I to the viscount, when he had read them 
through, “are very satisfactory. The question only now remains about 
finding the money necessary to pay for them.” 

The viscount’s jaw dropped visibly as I made this observation, and his 
countenance became suddenly elongated,—he felt for me, poor fellow ‘ 
supposing that I had not sufficient resources; but the merry twinkle re- 
turned to his eye, and the courtly grin irradiated his countenance, as Sir 
Henry remarked : 

“‘ ] was saying to Green, that the marquis did not exactly hold out for 
the ready altogether. Our friend here has yet about forty thousand 
francs in Laffitte’s hands,—and the marquis willtake bills for the rest at 
three months,—at least so I fancied.” 

‘* Aha! Mistare Grin has got so mosh as dat in de tin,—excusez-moi, 
si je plaisante un peu,—vary good ; yas, you vas quite right, Sare Henri, 
de noble marquis vill take all his ready monies, and his promissory note 
for what remain behind. How mosh can ve—dat is, can de marquis 
have at vonce ?” 

‘‘Why,” said I, “J shall be running myself rather short, but I think 
I can manage to draw for sixteen hundred pounds.” 

“ Dat make exactly forty tousand francs; good;—suppose den you 
give me what you call a sheck, an ordare to pay de bearer dat littel sum. 
Ve vill say ‘de bearer,’ as M. de Cornichon would not like his secret to 
be expose, for de transaction, Mistare Grin, most be observe very private 
and confidential, so as not to hurt his feelings. You understand me? 
Dere, have the goodness to write the sheck.” 

“* Stay, Jolly,” said Sir Henry, rather abruptly, “ instead of drawing 
the amount in one sum, suppose you make it in two equal parts ; it comes 
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to the same thing in the end, and has a better look at the banker's, 
at orders for twenty thousand each,” he repeated, ‘turning to De Vieux 
usé. 

“Ah !” said the viscount, with a long-drawn aspiration, and appa- 
rently swallowing something with great difficulty. “ Vell, as he please, 
only I tought de oder was de more convenient.” 

** No doubt of it,” replied the baronet, quickly, “but there's nothing 
like aoe thing safe. An accident might have happened to the 

check ; so, if you, viscount, take charge of one of the smaller 
ones, and I of the other, there can be no mistake. As to the bills, 
Green can draw them in a set of ten thousand francs each, and as I am 
a witness to the sale of the title and estates, I will deposit one-half in 
the Grande Caisse on the marquis’s account, and you can inscribe the re- 
mainder in the grand livre at the Bank of France.” 

“ If you like, Sare Henri,” said De Vieux Rusé, “ as you vas goin 
in dat direction, you could have all de bills, and I vill be satisfy with 
the shecks.”” 

“No, thankee,” returned Sir Henry, drily; “ we will each of us be 
responsible for the same amount, and then hits can be no confusion in 
our accounts.” 

While this friendly little altercation was going on, which showed me 
how mindful De Cornichon’s trustees were of his interests, displaying at 
the same time so excellent a feeling towards him, I was engaged in writ- 
ing out the orders and giving the bills, the stamped paper for which came 
out of the viscount’s black leather pocket-book. 

“ This will make a hole,” said I to myself, “in my Three per Cents., 
but then look at the balance on the other side,—the loveliest woman and 
the finest estate in France, to say nothing of my being a marquis ;”— 
and I inwardly chuckled at the limited ideas of that poor idiot De Cor- 
nichon, no longer a man of rank, who might have got twice the sum he 
asked, if he had but stuck out for it. 

“I vish you joy, milord,” said the viscount, and his words sounded 
pleasantly in my ears, being thus saluted ; “‘I vish you joy;” and Sir 
Henry, seid the same, as they handed me the parchments, and received 
the money in exchange. 

At this moment a gentle tap was heard at the door. 

**C’est madame,” exclaimed the viscount, hastily putting up his © 
pocket-book. 

Sir Henry Jones followed his example with the Algerine note-case, 
and told me to put the parchment in my desk. “ There’s a strong feel- 
ing in this country,” he observed, “ about selling titles, and De Cor- 
nichon wouldn’t have it known for the world. She’s got devilish sharp 
eyes.” ‘ 

"The tap at the door was repeated, but instead of Madame de Vaudet 
as was expected, we beheld Angelique’s maid, Therése, the little black- 
eyed thing I have already mentioned in terms of commendation. 

Her errand was to the baronet, requesting his presence in the salon at 
his earliest convenience, as mademoiselle wished to speak to him. 

“She's impatient about you,” whispered Sir Henry, “ but what I have 
to say will put all to rights. Have you any message to send by me?” 

“Tell her,” replied I, in the same under-tone, “that I adore her, and 
long to throw myself and title at her feet. Ask her when I am to have 
212 
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that felicity. Do you think she would be startled if I were to go down 
with you?” 

e Don't think of it,” said Sir Henry, hurriedly, “she has not nerves 
for such a thing at present. If you'll take my advice, you'll wait till the 
evening. I'll tell you what, there’s nothing makes a man so eloquent as 
a bottle of Mo ay ; 80 suppose we have a dinner at the Fréres Pro- 
venceaux, in the is Royal, you and I and De Vieux Rusé; perhaps 
he could get De Cornichon to come too ; it would be pleasant for you to 
see your predecessor, and just be introdyced to him ; a nice little partie 
quarrée ; and after dinner we can drop in here, and then the game’s your 
own. I say, viscount, can you dine with us to-day, at the ‘ Trois Fréres,’ 
and bring the late marquis ?”’ 

“| vill dine vid you vid mosh pleasure, and see if I can induge my 
pee friend to accompany me, dough I fear it vill be vary difficile to make 

im come out, especially as he has taken to eating de raw potato, and 

drinking de vater since he propose to go to de Holy Land. But if he 
cannot come, I know very well dat Spitzbiibe vill ; however, ve shall 
see.” 
“ Well then, marquis,” said Sir Henry, “ suppose you take a turn out 
in the meantime, and go down to the Palais Royal and order dinner. It 
will amuse you, and keep you from thinking too much of the events that 
are to happen. And now, my good fellow, God bless you. I feel 
almost as if I was taking leave of you for good—one always does when a 
fellow comes into his title. There’s something so new in it, so out of 
the way. Remember, six is the hour ; and be sure to order a dinde aux 
truffes, it will keep your hand in for the annual tribute.” 

And, with a merry peal of laughter, the jovial baronet left the apart- 
—_ after giving me a squeeze of the hand, worthy of Ogier the 

ne. 

The viscount saluted me with still greater earnestness, as he, too, 
took his departure. As I was now a nobleman of equal, indeed of higher 
rank than himself, he bestowed upon me the accolade, which the noblesse 
reserve for their mutual salutations. He scrubbed his beard against 
each of my cheeks in succession, and left me sneezing violently, under 
the influence of a strong odour of French rappee. 


Cuap. XVI. 


Tne first duty of a man of rank, is to let the whole world know the 
important position he holds in the social scale. Many great men have 
even done this by anticipation, so that it will not be thought extraordi- 
nary that I, who held in my possession the actual documents which con- 
ferred upon me the dignity of a marquis, should not fail to take advan- 
tage of the first opportunity of conveying to my family and friends the 
pleasing intimation of my accession to the ranks of the nobility. 

I accordingly wrote an explicit and affectionate letter to my parent*at 
Peckham; another, full. of bland dignity, to my acquaintance, Mr. 
Jawley; and a third to my tailor, in which the real style of a nobleman 
addressing a tradesperson was, I think, somewhat happily developed. 


rso 
The reader may abies be curious to see how I expressed myself; I 
therefore transcribe the letters, not from memory, but from the copies 
made at the time they were written, as I felt assured that the day would 
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come, when, like that of Horace Walpole, Madame de Sevigne, and 
other great statesmen and polite letter-writers, the “Cornichon Correspond- 
ence” and the “Green MSS.” would possess a value in the eyes of grows | 
which it was impossible to estimate at the present moment. I alluded, 
in fact, to this circumstance in my letter to Mr. Jawley, as the reader 
will perceive, whom, however, I will detain no longer from the missives 
themselves, 


No. I. 


“41, Rue Louis le Grand, Paris, Dec. —, 1845, 
“ Honourep MorTuHeEr, 


“T have two circumstances to make known to you, which I have 
no doubt you will hear with the same satisfaction that I have in commu- 
nicating them. Iam now a nobleman, and also about to marry a young 
and lovely creature who adores me. The first of these honours I owe to 
the able negotiation of two very estimable friends, the Viscount de Vieux 
Rusé, a distinguished French lord, and Sir Henry Jones, an English 
baronet, of Swindlebury, in the county of Devon ; the second is due 
entirely to my own personal qualifications; the name of the lady is 
Mademoiselle Angelique de Vaudet, the only scion of an illustrious house, 
very well known in England during the period of the emigration. She 
is the daughter of the fad in whose house I have resided almost ever 
since my arrival in Paris, of whom I will only say that she is in every 
way qualified to be the mother-in-law of your son. I am not yet aware 
of the extent of Angelique’s fortune, but I presume it to be considerable, 
as she is, like myself, an heiress, and the establishment of Madame de 
Vaudet is on a very considerable scale, her friends being all persons of 
the highest rank and consideration, nothing under the dignity of a “ 
being allowed to enter her salon. My title and estates | have acquired by 
purchase, and—entre nous, as the French say—through the especial kindness 
of K—ng Lo—is Ph—l—ppe, with whom I am hand and glove, as well 
as with the Qu—n and the rest of the Ro—al F—m—ly, | have already 
been presented, in private, at the Tu—l—r—es, and as soon as my coro- 
net and robes are ready I shall go to C—rt in state, where I am to 
enjoy the privilege of standing behind the K—ng’s carriage when his 
c—r—n—t—n takes place. All this is, for the present, a diplomatic 
secret, on which account I communicate it to you in cypher. The sum 
I am to give for my marquisate is only 4000/., of which I have age 
16007. down, and given bills for the remainder. Mr. Timothy Shift, of 
Copthall Court, who, you know, is my lordship’s broker, must sell out 
stock for 24002. more, and lodge the amount with Messrs. Gosling, to 
meet the bills when due. I hope also that you, my honoured parent, will 
be so good as to come down with some money on this happy occasion, by 
which you are also collaterally raised to the peerage, for I am rather 
short of the ready, in consequence of the expenses of high life, to say 
nothing of the wedding presents that are expected froin me, it being the 
duty of a French bridegroom to bear the whole of these himself. 

“You may, if you like, inform old Mr. Groutage of this remarkable 
change in my position, and tell him that as soon as I go down with my 
bride to my estates in the Pyrenees, I will send him a Christmas present 
of wild boars of my own killing. As soon as the day is fixed for the 
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wedding, I will write more fully, that you may know when you are to 
set out for the interesting purpose of giving away 
“ Your affectionate son, 
“ Jotty GREEN, 
“ Marquis of Cornichon. 
“To Mrs. Green, 
“ Spoonbill Lodge, Peckham.” 


To Mr. Jawley I wrote as follows : 


No. IL. 
“ Paris, Dec. —-, 1845. 
“My Dear Sir, 

“ Cireumstances having called me to the peerage of this kingdom, 
I feel no hesitation in writing to apprise you of the gratifying fact, but 
at the same time, I trust you will fully appreciate the motive which in- 
duces me to continue, in a modified shape, the relations which have 
hitherto subsisted between us, the difference in our several ranks being 
now so great. I know enough of the feelings of my former countrymen, 
to be aware that there is no honour they esteem so much as the notice 
of a person of real distinction, and I presume that you, my dear sir, are 
no exception to the general rule; but, independently of my knowledge 
of human nature, I am desirous of encouraging those abilities which 
have already earned for you so much fame in the pages of ‘ The Pimlico 
Prig,’ a journal whose great object has ever been to advocate truth and 
foster immature talent, without the slightest alloy of * envy, hatred, or 
uncharitableness.’ You have not yet reached that dreary period of life, 
‘when,’ as you yourself express it in one of your inimitable letters, rich 
in original phraseology, ‘the mind of man becomes worn, wiggy, and 
a a ; on the contrary, you are yet in the enjoyment of a vigour 
not to be characterised as ‘ weak without effervescence,’ and still fitted 
for the honourable office which I propose to confer upon you, that of 
being the historiographer of ‘The Green Papers.’ Personal intimacy, 
on the familiar terms which you formerly enjoyed, is of course now 
wholly out of the question, but I shall not object to your presence— 
sndeed, on second thoughts, I now formally invite you to my wedding 
with the fairest of her sex, whom I have selected for my future mar- 
chioness. This event, which will probably take place in the course of 
ten days or a fortnight, will cause a great sensation in the beau monde, 
but we who are within its vortex must continue to act irrespective of the 
feelings of the lower orders. That you are included in this latter cate- 
gory is, my dear sir, not your fault but your misfortune, and as long as 
ou continue to conduct yourself to my satisfaction, you may confidently 

reckon on the patronage of your sincere well-wisher, 

“De CoRNICHON. 
“ Mr. Jawley, 


“ Paradise Row, Pimlico.” 


The letter to my tailor ran thus :— 
No. ITI. 


(Same address.) 
“The Marquis of Cornichon (autrefois Mr. Jolly Green), requests 
Mr. Slieveboard will immediately put in hand six suits of full dress for 
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his lordship’s approaching marriage and presentation at court. The 
marquis wishes the costume to be at once simple and elegant, and his 
lordship will be satisfied with two gold aiguilettes on each er and a 
double row of gold-lace on the skirts, cuffs, and collars ; his lordship also 
desires that the buttons on his lordship’s coats and waistcoats should bear 
the coronet of a marquis with a double C interlaced beneath it. The 
colour of his lordship’s wedding coat is to be of virgin white, with scarlet 
velvet waistcoat and shorts to correspond. A greater latitude and more 
piay of faney may prevail in the other suits. The Marquis of Cor- 
nichon presents his compliments to Mr. Slieveboard.” 

Having sealed these letters quite unostentatiously—for my new coat 
of arms was not, of course, yet engraved—I sallied forth to drop them 
into the letter-box at the corner of the Boulevard, and then took my way 
round to the Palais Royal, to order a dinner for four at the Trois Fréres 
Provencaux. En route, I looked in at the lingére’s in the Rue de la 
Paix, and ordered a few dozens of shirts, ruffled and plain, to be got 
ready immediately, all of them to be appropriately marked as became my 
distinguished rank ; I also gave directions at a chapelier’s, in the Rue 
St. Honoré, to send me home a striking looking cocked-hat which I saw in 
his window ; it was fringed all round the upper part with white ostrich 
feathers, and was very tastefully looped up with a gold-lace band. 

Arrived at the well-known café—where, it will be remembered, I had 
already dined with M. Paradis and that set, with a lordly air | summoned 
the head waiter before me and called for the carte, by which the reader no 
doubt by this time understands is meant the bill of fare. From this culin 
inventory I chese a series of plats (as they are called), which would have 
delighted an anchorite. My method in selecting it was a simple one, and 
T recommend it to such of my countrymen as may be in the similar predi- 
cament of having to order a dinner in a foreign language. I knew very 
well, of course, what the things meant, but as it would have taken a long 
time to have gone through the list, 1 just pointed with my finger at an 
interval of about an inch between each dish, till I had got a couple of 
dozen of them, and then turning round to the waiter, who was evidently 
surprised at the tact I displayed, and who kept on jabbering in various 
tones of exclamation and approval the whole time, 1 quietly said to him, 

“ Je veux avoir cela pour diner, moi et trois amis.” 

*‘ Qui, monsieur, un diner pour quatre. Et vous desirez avoir tout 
ce que vous avez commande ?” 

“Certainement, garcon,” replied I, perfectly understanding him; “je 
desire tout cela.” 

‘‘ Eh bien, monsieur, si vous le voulez absolument, ¢a m’est égal. A 
quelle heure, monsieur, dinera-t-il ?” 

“Voila,” said I, directing his attention to a clock that stood on the 
chimney-piece. ; 

** A six heures—bon, monsieur.” 

: “Tei,” ] added, indicating a table at the upper end of the room, “ mon 
diner sera ici—vous comprenez ?” 

“ Mais parfaitement, monsieur. Voulez-vous avoir la complaisance 
d’écrire votre nom sur un morceau de papier, afin que cette table vous soit 
reservée ; voici une plume et de lencre.”’ 

I was not scrry to have the opportunity of letting the fellow know who 
I was—he had ee having seen me before—so with a fine 


flourish of the pen I boldly wrote 
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“‘ Le Marquis de Cornichon.” 

*¢ Sacre di!” exclaimed the waiter, intensely astonished at finding that 
he had been talking to a nobleman, whom most likely he had thought a 
commoner—* Sa-cre-di! qu’est-ce-que cela veut dire? On ne fait pas 
des farces ici, monsieur commander un diner comme ga, et puis se donner 
un tel nom,” and the fellow actually capered with surprise and shook his 
— like an equestrian flag. 

enjoyed his confusion, for it was evident he could not believe that I 
was the lenis de Cornichon ; perhaps he had known the former pos- 
sessor of the title, and could not understand -how I came to call myself 
the same. 

At length, after staring at me for a minute or two in mute astonish- 
ment, as if he was making up his mind to the fact, which I confirmed by 
nodding my head, and saying, “ Je suis, je suis,” in a benevolent manner, 
at the same time chinking a few Napoleons in my pocket, to show that 
I was not a poor nobleman, he said, in a sort of muttering tone, 

“ Ah, c’est un Anglais, ils sont tous des fous, commandons le diner au 
chef et puis qu’on soit payé.” 

The word pay setiled the question in my mind. He had doubted if a 
pee peer could have paid for the splendid entertainment I had 
ordered. 

* Au plaisir, Monsieur le Marquis de Cornichon,” he said, with marked 
emphasis, and a profoundly low bow, as I quitted the restaurant. I had 
speedily taught him to appreciate my real position. 

Having an hour or two to spare before dinner could be ready, I walked 
to Galignani’s Library, in the Rue Vivienne, where I occupied myself in 
drawing up a paragraph, for which I was able to procure admission in the 
excellent journal, which is so well known to all English residents on the 
continent, on payment of a certain sum as an advertisement. It is not 
an easy matter to disguise one’s style of writing, but I think I succeeded 
in catching the conventional tone of the newspapers with tolerable feli- 
city. The reader shall judge—the paragraph ran as follows: 

‘*We understand that our distinguished countryman, Mr. Jolly Green, 
has just completed the purchase of the vast landed estates of the Marquis 
de Seaton in the Teotenesant of the Pyrenees. We have not heard 
what was the amount paid by our wealthy compatriot, but we believe it 
to have been considerable. It may not, perhaps, be generally known that 
the title of Cornichon is attached to the territory, like that of Arundel, 
in England, and many others in France. Mr. Jolly Green is, therefore, 
now the actual Marquis de Cornichon. We further learn that the eleva- 
tion of this gentleman to the ranks of the French noblesse has given 
undisguised satisfaction to an exalted personage, who has long been on 
terms of private intimacy with the marquis, in, according to report, 
we shall shortly have to congratulate on another interesting event, it. 
being whispered that his lordship is about to bestow his hand on the 
beautiful and accomplished Mademoiselle A. de V——, only daughter and _ 
heiress of Madame la Comtesse de V. , of the Rue L—— le G—~—. 








It is said that the bridegroom’s trousseaux have been ordered from London. 
We believe that the late possessor of the Cornichon title and estates is on 
the eve of departure for the Holy Land, where, if we are rightly in- 
formed, the ancestors of the Green family made themselves very remark- 
able during the period of the Crusades.” 

a had a little more time I could have added a good deal more 


If I ha 
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to the purpose, but being pretty well satisfied with this preliminary an- 
reed 0 which, I mi i should appear on the Sillesiing day, 
I once more betook myself to the “ Trois Frees,” to await the arrival 
of my friends. I a, say that this time I met with a most flat- 
tering reception at the restaurant, the demoiselle du comptoir, who sits in 
the glass-case on the left-hand side as you go in, actually rising from her 
seat, and making me a low courtesy on my entrance. I are: resolved 
to bestow my patronage on the house occasionally after my marriage, that 
is to say, when I felt disposed 'to have a “diner de bachelier”—for one 
can’t always be tied to one’s wife’s apron-string, and men of rank are not 
so very particular in domestic affairs. 

A few minutes before six two of my guests made their appearance. 
These were the Vicomte de Vieux Rusé and the Baron von Spitzbiibe, 
for, as the former soon told me, he had found it impossible to prevail on 
his ascetic friend to mix again with the world on terms of conviviality. 
His determination to support himself solely on cold vegetables was too 
rooted to admit of his exposing himself to the temptation of a good 
dinner. The viscount added that my predecessor sent me his benison, 
with the earnest hope that I might enjoy the honours which his retirement 
from the world had caused him to bequeath. 

Pitying the poor fellow in my heart, though satisfied that society would 
lose nothing by the change, I now looked round for the baronet, and 
inquired of De Vieux Rusé, if he knew when he would be here. 

‘“* Upon my vord,” replied the viscount, “I have not see Sare Jone 
since ve vas parted vid him dis afternoon. After I have pay de money to 
my poor friend Astolphe, before he embark for Jerusalem, I come back to 
de hotel, but I nevare see not noting of him. You may be sure, however, 
dat he vill come.” 

‘* But suppose he has forgotten the hour,” said I, looking at my watch, 
and seeing it had already struck. 

“In dat case,” replied the viscount, “ve must go to dinnare vidout 
him, for you know de.littel French proverb, ‘ Un diner qui se fait attendre,’ 
&c.; ha! ha! Monsieur le Marquis !” 

a not know the proverb, but I laughed too, and so did Von Spitz- 
biibe. 

“ Das ist wahr!” exclaimed he, in his burly tones. ‘ Sapperment! 
Wir werden gleich speisen!” 

I saw that hunger had made the baron really fierce, and as I did not 
care to have a scene in a room where there were already so many persons 
assembled, I calmly desired the gargon to a 

But before we set down to table, who should enter the room but the 
Chevalier de l’Escroc, the bearer of a note to me from Sir Henry. It 
was to the effect, that business of a very urgent nature, political—so he 
hinted—had suddenly obliged him to leave Paris for Italy. He regretted 
much not being able to wish me good-by, but assured me that it was all 
right with Angelique, of whom I should hear more in the course of the 
evening. He concluded by wishing me all health and happiness, but— 
in the hurry of departure I suppose—forgot to mention his future address. 
The receipt for the money paid for the title deeds, &e., was, however, 
punctually enclosed. It was a duplicate of that which I should have 
mentioned had been handed to me by De Vieux Rusé. 

Though I was sorry the jovial baronet could not be of our party, I had 
a private reason for not regretting the departure from Paris so deeply as I 

















to roar rep eR Angelique, and when once he was 
gone, there would be an end all further doubt or apprehension on that 
score. In his absence, the least I could do was to invite the Chevalier de 
l’Escroc to take his place, which, after some ion, he was induced 
to We then sat down to dinner. + sarvper Grom say the 
least of it, liberally furnished ; there was, a a superabundance of 
vegetables, soups, and made-dishes, for some of the lists from which I 
marked off the plats were very long ones, hut. nothing came amiss to 
my guests, and they particularly rejoiced in the garlic with which the 
cookery at the Trois Fréres is plentifully seasoned. I have not kept the 
bill of fare, which, by-the-by, I think a traveller ought always to do, it 
tells so well when he publishes ; but, as far as I can remember, the dishes 
which pleased me most were a “ Gigdt de veau au sucre, Purée de biftek 
la maitre d’hétel, Blanquette de navets au vin de Champagne, Oreilles 
d’Anguilles 4 la Gasconne, Salade aux épinards, Rognons de becasse a la 
ivrade, Vol-au-vent a Ja crapaudine, Civet de harengs frais aux fines 
bes,” and last, not least, a turkey stuffed with truffles, which was so 
good that I have forgotten the French riame for it. For wine we had the 
best the cellars of “ the Three Brothers” eould produce. As the viscount 
wittily said, the elder brother supplied our claret ; the second, our Bur- 
gundy; and the third our Champagne. He also slily observed, alluding 
to my position with regard to Angelique, of which, perhaps, he had re- 
ceived a hint from Madame de Vaudet, that the only liqueur proper for 
me to drink, was “ Parfait amour.” It was amazing how very merry we 
all got, even the waiters, who never omitted to salute me by my new title, 
were actually bursting with hilarity ; and, indeed, our mirth seemed to be 
infectious, for there was not a countenance in the room, and it was pretty 
full too, on whieh the jocund grin was not broadly traced. My friends, 
moreover, seemed disposed to keep it up long after the salon was cleared, 
and I, elated with the joyous occasion which caused my health to be drank 
many times over, felt no disposition to prevent them. French wine is 
light, but when one has disposed of half-a-dozen bottles of many different 
kinds, and topped that off with blazing old punch, as old as Cesar (for 
they told me it was Roman), one may be pardoned for not being quite as 
sober as some of the judges. We knew, however, perfectly well what we 
were all about, for, when at the viscount’s suggestion, I called for the bill 
and paid it, he observed to me that he should like nov to show me a little 
more of Paris than I had yet seen, and, if I liked, would take me to a 
curious place where a great deal of amusement was to be had every night, 
at a very pleasant game called Roulette. 

Whether the wine he had taken had sapped the viseount’s loyalty, or 

whether, under a morbid influence, he spoke his real sentiments, it is im- 
ible for me to say, but it was plain that his allegiance to the existing 
ynasty was wavering. Perhaps the thought of Sir Henry Jones — 
been selected in preference to himself for the diplomatic mission on whic 
the former had been suddenly sent rankled in his mind, for diplomatists 
are invariably jealous. 

Dis is von dam bad government,” said he, taking my arm, “ vot _ 
tink, mine fren’ ? formerly de French peoples was encourage by deir rulers 
to enjoy de littel harmless amusement of playing vid de cards and dice, 
and now dey set deir faces altogeder against it. Dey call it immoral. 
Bah! How can a littel pleasure be immoral? But should it be so, as 
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Shycock, de famous Jew, says, ‘did dey not teash us?” Ve are brought up in 
dv hioe'el paying enenote, ibe h no. nt at rouge souel teal 
roulette, and den, in our ole age, all our enjoyments is cut off by a dam 
bad, vicked, arbitrary government.” 

I had never before seen the viscount so much excited. 

“ Bot,” he continued, “ dat for deir laws,” and he snapped his fingers 
derisively ; “if ve cannot get in by de front door, ve valk round to de 
back. Dere is plenty of snog private littel places vere ve can play as 
mosh as ve like. I shall show you one of dem, so some tengo? Alege 
chevalier ; allons, baron !’” 

At these words, he wheeled me sharp round into a narrow passage which 
led from the Palais Royal (there are many such thoroughfares) into the 
Rue de Valois ; about thirty paces down the street we stopped at a pri- 
vate door, above which was an inscription dimly lit by a lamp from 
ps : i Fhibustier, Arracheur de dents. Au Second. Sonnez, 

“ Here ve pulls out de teet,” said the viscount in a whisper, grinning 
= and showing his own enormous grinders. 

e rang the bell gently, and the door noiselessly opened about half- 
way, closing after us the moment we entered. De Vieux Rusé led the 
way upstairs, I followed him, and the chevalier and the baron brought up 
the rear. We mounted several flights, very imperfectly lit by a solitary 
candle in a tin sconce on the first landing, until we came to a door, at 
which the viscount tapped distinctly four several times. We were 
admitted into a large room that did not look much like a dentist’s apart- 
ment, except that the gentlemen who were waiting to have their teeth 
extracted looked very haggard and worn at the thoughts of the operation. 
There were about eight or ten persons, and they were grouped at the 
moment round a curious instrument on a table covered with green 
cloth. I took it at first for a large spitting basin, but on a nearer exam- 
ination | found it was fitted up inside with a number of cells marked with 
letters and numbers, into one of which an ivory ball that spun rapidly 
round the rim was finally lodged. I imagined that they were casting lots 
for precedence, but the viscount undeceived me. 

“Dere is no dentiste here, mon cher, dis is de littel game of roulette 
vich I tell you about.” 

The whole party seemed to be on very familiar terms, and various 
questions and answers passed between the occupants of the room and the 
new comers, but it was in such very peculiar French, that, skilled as I am 
in the language, I could not make out a word of it. The viscount 
grinned, however, as if he perfectly understood it, and taking me by the 
arm, led me up to a little man in a black wig, who was perched on a high 
chair at the table, and was very busy twirling the ivory ball round t 
basin. He presented me as the Marquis de Cornichon. At the sound of 
my title, the little man discontinued his occupation for an instant, his 
dark eyes twinkled, and the corners of his mouth were puckered into an 
expression of satisfaction ; he made me a low bow, and said, 

*¢ Combien mettez vous, milord?” 

I was about to answer “ trés bon” to this inquiry after my health, when 
De Vieux Rusé, directing my attention to a wooden bow} filled with five- 
france pieces and another containing some gold, interrupted me. 

‘You shall vin all dat,” he whispered, “if you follow my advice. 
Put down a napoleon.” 
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I obeyed him mechanically, though I scarcely knew why or wherefore, 
and threw a napoleon on the green cloth at the spot he pointed out where 
the table was marked with various lines and letters. Round went the 
ball in one direction, and the basin, which was on a moveable pivot, in 
the other. The former performed several rapid circuits and then shot off 
inside, rattling in and out, backwards and forwards, now seeming to settle 
in one place, then darting off to another, until, like a bird, it hovered 
over its nest, plumped into it, the motion of the basin was suddenly 
stopped, something was said, a long rake was darted out from beside the 
little man, and my napoleon disappeared into the smaller wooden bowl. 

“ Dere is nevare no luck in vinning at first,” said the viscount. 

‘“* No, nevare,” repeated the chevalier, and the looks of all the party 
now assembled round the table seemed to confirm the observation. 

It was decidedly intended that I should win largely by and by, for one 
after another my napoleons were raked off as fast as the little man could 
call out the colours and numbers on which the issue depended. Others 
were equally unfortunate with myself, and I had pulled out my note-case 
to double my stakes—the plan always adopted by the knowing ones as I have 
heard—when a tremendous noise was heard at the door of the apartment. 
In a twinkling the bowls of money disappeared from the table, dismay 
was stamped on every countenance ; “les gredins de police,” muttered 
the viscount, with a Ors look ; the lights were suddenly extinguished 
and a terrific rush was made to the door as it burst open with a loud 
crash, knocking down two or three of the foremost to escape. At this 
moment, accidentally, I conceive, I received a severe blow on the back of 
the head from a fist heavy enough to have been that of the Baron Von 
Spitzbiibe, which sent me headlong under the table, and at the same 
time my note-case was snatched from my hand. A desperate scuffle 
ensued which I got a glimpse of from under the table where I lay (for the 
— had lanterns with them) but it ended in the triumph of the authorities. 

y three old friends, the viseount, the baron, and the chevalier, and all 
my new acquaintances, except the little man with the black wig and the 
money bowls, who had managed to slip down stairs, were all made prisoners. 
They were all ranged in a row and the leader of the police examined 
them with his lantern. 

“ Je ne vois pas l’Anglais,” said he. 

*¢ Le voici sous la table,” replied one of his party, and seizing me by 
the leg he dragged me rather roughly from my involuntary place of con- 
cealment. 

‘Quel est votre nom, monsieur ?” said the officer, as soon as I was on 
my feet again. 

“ Le Marquis de Cornichon,” I answered proudly, for I was annoyed 
at his tone, and at the treatment I had received from his underling. 

“ Bah!” was his contemptuous reply, and he remained silent for a 
moment. Then, resuming, he observed in a polite manner, seeing, no 
doubt, that I was not to be trifled with. ‘Je vous conseille, monsieur, 
d’aller tout droit chez-vous. Tiens, Martin, cherchez un cabriolet, 
montez avec ce monsieur, et conduisez le & son hétel. Il demeure Rue 
Louis le Grand, No. 41. Quant a ces autres messieurs, ils auront la 
bonté de m'accompagner ailleurs.” 

It was rather surprising that none of my noble friends made an attempt 
to resist this arbitrary exercise of authority either by word ordeed. On 
the contrary, they very quietly filed down stairs, escorted by the police, 
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and I saw no more of them. In a few minutes I followed,—the cabriolet 
was already at the door,—I got into it, was accompanied by the agent de 
police, and with my brain in a tremendous whirl of excitement, caused 
by the rapidly succeeding events of the evening, was driven off to the 
Hotel de Vaudet. 

Antoine appeared at the porte cochére, but not the Antoine I had ever 
seen him. He was pale and trembling, voices were loud and high up- 
stairs, and the whole house appeared in commotion. 

** Ah! e’est vous, monsieur,” said he, on seeing me. ‘ Ov est done, 
ma’mselle ?” 

“ Ma’mselle !” I exclaimed with astonishment, “who do you mean ?” 

** Ma’mselle Angelique,” he answered. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Antoine ?”’ 

“ De matter!” he repeated, “so you not know den dat Ma’mselle An- 
gelique have runned avay vith Sare Henri Jone ?” 

You might have knocked me down with the throat feather of a hum- 
ming-bird ! 

The agent of police looked at me with a commiserating eye. 

“QO! la poule mouillée,” said he, with a slight whistle. 

I was at a loss to understand his meaning, but doubtless they were 
words of comfort. 

“Tl y aura encore de l’ouvrage pour nous autres,” he continued ; “au 
revoir, monsieur.”’ 

With these words he got into the cabriolet and drove off. I gazed 
after him for a moment in mute astonishment, and then rushed wildly up 


stairs. 


Chap. XVII. 


As I drew near the salon the din of voices fell louder on my ear, and 
high above the rest rose that of Madame de Vaudet. It was no longer 
characterised by those gentle tones which used to impart to it so great a 
charm, but was piercing, loud, and dissonant ; I could scarcely doubt that 
she was in a tremendous passion, and I felt almost afraid to enter the 
room. Recollecting, however, that I, too, was a wronged one, I staggered 
into the apartment, where I found her surrounded by her servants, and 
two or three female friends. Her quick eye immediately observed me as 
I leant on a table for support. 

‘Vous étes le bienvenu, monsieur,” she exclaimed, in the sharp accents 
I have described ; then checking herself suddenly, she added, with spite- 
ful emphasis (my memory retains all she said), “que je suis béte,—le 
Blanc-bee a’entend pas le Francais! So, sir, you have permitted my 
daughter to elope.” 

I was confounded at the suddenness and injustice of this accusation, 
and could only stammer out, 

‘¢ Me, mum ?” 

‘*‘ Yes, you! Who but a fool, and an ass, and a ninny-hammer like 
yourself would have thrown away such an opportunity! Didn't I give 
you every encouragement a mother could give? If she was to have 
been run away with why couldn’t you have done it, and not that swin- 
dling rascal, Jones. Instead of this you must go fooling your money 
away on a lot of scamps in the Palais Royal when you ought to have 


been here to look after your own interests.’ 
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“‘Scamps! mum!” I exclaimed, in utter astonishment, “I dined with 
the Viscount de Vieux Rusé, the chevalier—” 

“‘ Viscount !—chevalier!” she interrupted, “and so you're fool enough 
to think still that those fellows are noblemen. Ha! ha! ha! ha!” and 
she laughed hysterically. | 

Here was a startling revelation, as indiscreet too as it was appalling, for 
I had repeatedly heard her call them all by their titles. 

“ At any rate, mum,” said I, nettled beyond measure at her perfidy,— 
“at any rate, mum, respect my feelings, those of a real nobleman!” 

“A real nobleman!” she retorted ; “pray who gave you a title to 
nobility ?” 

“‘T am the Marquis de Cornichon,” I replied, throwing back my coat 
in the way disguised princes do on the British stage, that mirror of na- 
ture. ‘1 bought the title in this house this very morning.” 

The explosion of laughter with which this dignified announcement was 
received by every one in the salon was perfectly fearful. 

““Q! le Cornichon,—le vrai Cornichon!” eried half-a-dozen different 
voices. 

Madame de Vaudet, whose mirth was more forced than that of the rest, 
was the first to recover. 

‘And pray may I ask what you paid for your precious marquisate ?”; 

“ A hundred thousand francs,” I answ doggedly. 

“OQ! les gueux !” she exclaimed, while peals of laughter shook the 
room, and Antoine (the only one who showed any sympathy for me) was 
compelled to hide his face in his carpet-cap. 

“‘ Cleaned out, I suppose,” muttered Madame de Vaudet, but not in so 
low a tone as to prevent my hearing her. “TI hope, sir,” she resumed in 
a business-like manner, “that you are a gentleman, and prepared to 
settle my small account.” 

“If 1 have got money enough left, mum,” I answered proudly, “ you 
shall have it directly.” 

“If not, sir, I shall send for the commissaire de police.” 

“ What's the amount, mum ?” said I, shortly, my blood beginning to 
boil at the threatened indignity. 

Madame de Vaudet opened a desk which stood beside her, and draw- 
ing out a paper said in her coolest way, 

‘‘None of your frantic rage here, sir; I am not an unprotected 
female! Beso good as to read this mémoire, and when it is settled, sir 
—settled,—you will have the kindness to leave my house.” 

I own I was greatly excited, and if I did say ‘‘ dammee’”’ in the pre- 
sence of ladies, I think it was no more than the occasion warranted! I 
snatched the paper from her hands, and seizing a bougie from the 
table, I burst from the salon, and took refuge in my own apart- 
ment. 

The bill was a swingeing sum, considering the short time (barely a 
week) that I had been in the house: It was made out for a month, as 
French reckoning (like Flemish) does not admit of broken periods, but 
even then it was enormous. [I shall not at this moment give the items, 
but one of these days I may publish it as a curiosity. The sum total was 
three thousand two hundred francs, seventy-five centimes. I can scarcely 
think it could have been correct, but I was in no mood then to enter into 
petty details. A false friend—plighted faith broken—the victim of 
sharpers—outraged and insulted where I had looked for sympathy and 
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consolation, there was nothing left for me but to pay my bill—and 
die ! 

To accomplish the former I had to examine the state of my finances. 
My credit at Laffitte’s was exhausted; the money paid for that bitter 
mockery, the marquisate, had exhausted every sou there. In the scuffle 
at the dentist's I had lost my pocket-book, containing—how much | did 
not exactly know,—but certainly a large sum ; that also was irretrievabl 

ne. There remained only the ready money that was in my desk. It 
consisted of a hundred pound note given me by my mother the day be- 
fore 1 left Peckham, and hitherto overlooked in the allusion to my means, 
and well it was that I did not think of it,—Jones would have had it to a 
certainty ; a billet de banque for five hundred franes, ten napoleons, and 
two five-franc pieces. I calculated the amount, ard found it came to a 
trifle beyond what I was indebted to Madame de Vaudet, a discovery 
which relieved my mind of an inexpressible weight. 

In the frame of mind in which I then was it took me but little time to 
make preparations for my.departure from a roof that had witnessed the 
fallacy of my most cherished hopes. With the calmness of despair, in- 
different to the order of packing, I crammed my things into my portman- 
teau, strapped and buckled them with a firm hand, and closed my carpet- 
bags without blenching, and then paused for a moment to consider 
whither I was to betake myself, for it was getting late, and in Paris all 
the hotels are closed at a comparatively early hour. The thought struck 
me that I would return to the Boule d'Or, which I had so abruptly 
quitted only to ruin my fortune, and wreck my peace of mind in this 
temple of the syrens, where, like another Ulysses, I had been so fatally 
enthralled. It is true I had entertained suspicions of the honesty of Mes- 
sieurs Ventrebleu and Paradis,—indeed their conduct in robbing me in the 
forest of Montmorency had placed that beyond a doubt,—but what worse 
were they, I asked, than the titled ruffians with whom I had so recently 
associated ? Poor men may be driven from necessity to the commission 
of acts from which their better nature, if it had fair play, would revolt, 
but the designing scoundrels who infest the better classes of society, and 
who perpetrate villany solely to lead a life of luxury have no excuse for 
their conduct. Besides, I was now so reckless of consequences that the 
very fact of throwing myself, like Jonah, into the lions’ den, and daring 
the worst that could befal me, possessed a charm that nothing else could 
have excited. I might perhaps have been influenced by the recollection 
that at the moment of my leaving the Boule d’Or, strong signs of 
tender sympathy had been shown for me by Madame Ventrebleu. 

“ All females are not tigresses,” I inwardly exclaimed, “ there are 
still bright. eyes to weep over the fate of Jolly Green.” 

Having made this resolve, I sternly rang the bell, and in brief phrase 
desired Antoine to procure a cabriolet and carry my baggage down- 
stairs. He had witnessed the scene in the salon, and consequently was 
not unprepared for this movement. He was, however, about to speak, 
but, with a dignified wave of the hand, I motioned him to silence, and 
he quietly obeyed me, and began to remove my effects. While he was so 
engaged, I buttoned my coat across my chest, threw my cloak over my 
shoulder, set my hat firmly on my head, and taking up the money for 
the payment of Madame de Vaudet’s bill, I descended, for the last time, 
to the salon. 


With the aspect of Edgar of Ravenswood, whose position exactly re- 
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sembled mine, I strode into the apartment, and, without removing my 
beaver from my brow, or unshrouding the folds of my mantle, I stalked 
towards the sofa where Madame de Vaudet was still sitting, rage and 
vexation legibly imprinted on her countenance. 

‘ Here’s your bill, mum,” said I, haughtily ; “I am not so thoroughl 
‘ cleaned out’ as you fancied. | have still enough left to be honest,” and 
I laid the money down upon the table, with an emphasis which made her 
start. 

She looked first at the notes and then at the gold ; and as she did so, 
the severity of her features relaxed, and the feline smile which had so 
often — me, again spread itself over her countenance. 

“My dear Mr. Green,” she began, “pardon a mother’s anxiety ; for- 
give the haste with which . 

But it was now my turn to interrupt her, for the epithets “ Ass!” and 
“Fool !” and “ Ninny-hammer !” had made an impression not easily to 
be effaced. 

«‘ Excuse me, mum,” I said, coldly, “ and oblige me with a receipt.” 

She looked at me steadily, without saying a word ; then, seizing a pen, 
and dashing it into an inkstand beside her, hastily wrote the quittunce, 
without removing her eyes from my countenance. 

I returned her glance with one equally firm, then taking up the 
mémoire, which she had pushed across the table, I deliberately folded it 
up, and placed it in my waistcoat-pocket. 

I paused for an instant: notwithstanding all the cruelty which she had 
shown towards me within the last half-hour—in spite of the perfidy of 
Angelique—she was still the mother of her whom I had so madly loved : 
I resolved to be generous before I quitted her presence for ever. 

“ Your daughter, mum,” said I, “ has played me false, she has trifled 
with a heart which beat only for her ; it will soon, perhaps, have ceased 
to beat at all; but I will bear no malice. She has made her election. 
She might have been happy as Mrs. Green—may she be still more so 
as Lady Jones!” 

There is a strange fatality which attaches itself to almost every act 
and word of mine, which I am quite at a loss to account for. I had in- 
tended these words to convey something like comfort to one who, though 
her conduct towards me had been vindictive, was equally with myself the 
victim of baffled expectation ; but they were received in an entirely oppo- 
site sense. As 1 uttered the last words, Madame de Vaudet rose hastily 
to her feet—her black eyes flashed fire, she bit her lip till the blood 
came, and struck the duke on which she had been writing, violently with 
her clenched hand. 

“ Lady Jones! Lady Jones!” she screamed, rather than exclaimed, 
‘¢ How dare you insult me, sir? You know as well as I, that that black- 
guard Jones ie got a wife and six children in England! He’s no more 
a baronet than you are a marquis! Do you think I should care a straw 
about her running off, if he hadn’t been a married man ?” 

‘This was an éclaircissement with a vengeance ; it gave the coup de 
grace to the whole affair; the hand of Nemesis was plainly visible in the 
transaction ; and as Madame de Vaudet’s fury seemed, from her gestures, 
to be on the increase, I determined to make no further effort at con- 
ciliation. 

“ Bon soir, mum,” said I, with laconic dignity, and, facing round, I 
left the apartment. One or two men stood near the door, scowling 
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darkly at me as I passed by ; and just as I crossed the threshold I felt a 
sudden blow on the crown of my hat, which was dashed over my eyes, 
in the manner we call “ bonneting” in England, and a loud voice said 
something about “ L’appartement d'une dame,” and “d'dter votre cha- 
eau.” 
" I turned to resent this insult, but I was in darkness, and my cloak im- 
ed my efforts. While struggling to release myself, some one gave me 
a shove in the back, and I flew down the staircase with such rapidity that 
I lost my balance, and rolled to the very bottom ; at the same time I 
heard a loud peal of laughter, and the Soon of the salon was slammed 
with a stunning noise. 

I picked myself up, groaning with pain and quivering with indignation, 
and at last contrived to disengage my head from my hat. I looked up 
but there was no one visible above, so clenching my fist like Marmion 
when he left Tantallon hold, I inwardly vowed to pummel the first 
Frenchman who gave me a chance of doing so. The opportunity was 
not long wanting, for just then Antoine presented himself ; having fetched 
a cabriolet, and put my things into it where it stood at the door. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” said he, with an obstructive air as I moved towards the 
vehicle, ‘‘ vous me devez cing francs, que j’ai payé pour vous ce 
matin !” 

I was vexed at having forgotten this trifle, but still more vexed at 
being reminded of it at this moment and in such a manner. 

‘“‘ Take your money,” said J, hastily, throwing down a five-frane piece 
(I had only one more left); ‘ but take this into the bargain,” I added, 
and squaring my fists I dealt him out two facers, right and left, and then 
let fly at his fifth button so vigorously that in the twinkling of an eye he 
was stretched on the ground and shouting like one possessed. Without 
bestowing another glance at my ignoble victim I walked to the cabriolet, 
ordered the driver to take me to the Rue Coq-Heron, and with my hands 
imbrued in the blood of my enemies, bade an eternal farewell to the 


Hotel de Vaudet. 
CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Lie the bower of Hardiknute, there was no light visible at the Boule 
d’Or when the cabriolet stopped. An earnest hammering at the knocker, 
however, soon awoke ides Fe more than the echoes, and a head in a 
white nightcap appeared at one of the upper windows demanding to know 
who was there. The driver explained that a monsieur Anglais desired 
admittance, and this intimation had a speedy effect, for presently the door 
opened and looming large in the light of a lantern, I saw the portly 
form of Madame Ventrebleu, her person enveloped in a flannel petticoat, 
a yellow shawl over her shoulders, and her feet thrust into a large pair of 
list slippers. She started with astonishment on seeing me issue from the 
carriage, and there was a momentary hesitation as if she were struggling 
with some reluctant feeling as to my admission. Kindness, however, pre- 
dominated, and she exclaimed— 

** Quoi! ¢’est vous, monsieur? Mon Dieu! quedira mon mari! Mais 
entrez-done, entrez, entrez.” : 

I grasped her hand with tender solemnity, nor did she oppose the em- 
brace I proffered; nay more, she returned it heartily, then bustling to 
the door she helped to hand in my baggage. She then began to talk 
very fast, but my acquaintance with Paris life had taught me much since 
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I saw her last, and I easily gathered her meaning. The Boule d’Or, 
she said, was very full—there was scarcely a room to spare in the house, 
she had been up late and was only just going 'to bed when I knocked— 
she was afraid  fowre go to the top of the house, as she did not know 
where else to put me. 

I carelessly said ‘ Oui, oui,” to all she uttered, and a slip-shod maid, 
with a red handkerchief twisted round her head having made her appear- 
ance, my things were taken up, Madame Ventrebleu following, and in- 
sisting upon carrying the heaviest portmanteau. It was a cold night, 
and there was no fire in the room, but this Madame Ventrebleu said 
might easily be remedied by a pan of charcoal, which she would have 
lighted and placed in the stove. It was soon procured, and Madame Ven- 
trebleu affectionately bade me good-night, cautioning me, as she quitted 
the room, not entirely to close the door, lest the fumes of the charcoal 
might have an injurious effect upon me as I slept. She then left me 
alone in my desolation. : 

While she remained in the apartment I had busied myself unlocking 
my trunks and boxes, and setting out the few things which I seemed to 
require. But this was one of the feints to which misery often resorts to 
conceal its direst throes. I had no intention of sleeping that night, or if 
I slept of ever waking again. I had been so shamefully deceived in 
every particular, by woman as well as by man, that I felt it impossible to 
survive it. There was something romantic, also, in dying for love, and 
this I determined to do. 1 had once or twice been tempted on my way 
to the Boule d’Or to order the driver to take me to the Morgue—the 
favourite place of resort of the Parisians when they wish to commit suicide 
—but the fear of being prevented in the attempt restrained me. I was 
now alone, and like Plato the younger, could fall on my sword whenever 
I pleased. I revolved the means: pistols I had none; the rings which I 
had stripped from my fingers and placed on the dressing-table held no 
secret poison ; there remained only my razors, but when I thought of 
using them for any other purpose than shaving, I confess it made me feel 
very sick. A passive mode of death was that which | preferred ; one, 
too, that would cause no disfigurement of my person, for, as Cleopatra 


observed, — 


, 


One would not sure be frightful when one’s dead. 

While I was cogitating on the matter, the last words of Madame Ven- 
trebleu came to my recollection, and with them I was reminded of the 
fact that the only proper way of dying for love—in Paris—is by inhaling 
the fumes of charcoal. My plan was now fixed. I would offer myself 
up as a holocaust at the shrine of the faithless god. For the second time 
to-day I sat down and wrote two letters, one to Peckham—on the contents 
of which I shall be silent—and another to Jawley, for I repented me of 
the tone I had used when I imagined myself a nobleman. I requested 
him to come and perform my last obsequies, and informed him that I had 
left him a thousand pounds in my will. I now made my final pre- 
parations. 

Divesting myself of the greater part of my garments, I carefully closed 
the door and stuffed some paper into the are so as completely to 


exclude the air; there was no chimney in the room, and the windows 
were securely fastened. I placed the basin on the table de nuit, threw 
myself on the bed and pulled the curtains well round the front to keep the 
vapour in. It soon began to rise, and its first effect as it got down my 
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throat was to bring on a sharp fit of sneezing, but this at last subsided, 
and there ensued a languid sensation as of warm air creeping round me 
and repelling my attempts to breathe. My pulse now beat fast, my 
temples throbbed. violently, and the thoughts that crowded on my brain 
presented only indistinct images of the events with which I had so recent] 
been mixed up. One vision, however, was clearer than the rest, I fancied 
that through a gap in the curtains I saw by the light of the candle which 
I had left burning, a man enter the room with a stealthy and noiseless 
step, whose features resembled those of Paradis. He first went to the 
dressing-table, I thought, and took up my watch, which he put into his 
pocket, he then possessed himself of my rings, and for security placed 
them in a small green purse, exactly like that which I had lost in the 
morning when the countryman came to my assistance; then he looked about 
very sharply as if there were something still wanting ; he seemed to try the 
pockets of my trousers as in search of money, but threw them down with 
an expression of discontent. He advanced, I thought, towards the bed, as 
I imagined, to feel under my pillow, but withdrew it as if afraid of waking 
me. He then appeared to pause, and after a moment's reflection dragged 
a dirty sheet from a corner of the room, and unceremoniously tumbled 
into it the contents of both my open portmanteaux and carpet bags, which 
he tied up in an enormous bundle ; one or two things dropped from it as 
he was making it fast, he raised the load with difficulty from the floor, and 
tugging it over his shoulder moved slowly from the apartment, so slowly 
that I could not hear a foot-fall, a cireumstance which more than all the 
rest fully convinced me that what I beheld was a charcoal-vision. My pain 
now was great; a thick mist got before my eyes; I heaved convulsively 
beneath a heavy load which oppressed me, and I remembered nothing 
more till 1 awoke with an intense sensation of cold, chilling me from my 
feet upwards just as the gray light of a wintry morn was beginning to 
steal through the solitary window of the apartment where I had passed 
the night. 

The first question I asked myself was whether I had really committed 
suicide ; the next was to answer that question in the negative, for the 
evidences of my existence were too positive, though the cold 1 felt was so 
great that I could hardly feel my own limbs. Stillthere they were, and by 
their aid I got out of bed and groped my way across the room to get at the 
water-bottle, for I was excessively thirsty, and my head ached tremendously. 
To my surprise the door, which I had carefully closed before I attempted 
to charcoal myself, was now wide open. 1 crept back to bed and began 
to ruminate on my position. As I grew warmer I became more re- 
conciled to life, and though I felt an acute pang, as one may do, who, 
sitting on a soft cushion, is annoyed by the sharp puncture of a needle 
when he least expects it. I considered that the world was still wide 
enough for Jolly Green, and that, although fleeced to a very considerable 
extent, I was yet master of a very good income. To remain in Panis, 
was, however, out of the question, and I decided uponimmediately return- 
ing to England. The sale of one of my rings would supply me with 
ample funds till I reached home. In the midst of these cogitations sleep 
surprised me ; it was sound and refreshing, and when I awoke again I felt 
quite a new man. To judge by the bright ray of sunshine that shot 
across the room the morning must, | thought, be far advanced. I got out 
of bed to look at my watch—but I hunted for it in vain. It was no 
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longer on the dressing-table where I had placed it, nor could I see any 
thing of my rings, studs, pins, or any other ornament of which I had 
divested myself. I turned hastily round, for the vision of the night before 
now flashed across me, and to my consternation I beheld my carpet bags 
collapsed, and my trunks empty. On the floor lay scattered a pair of 
white duck pantaloons, a light blue-silk waistcoat, a white cravat, a black 
dress coat, and an odd yellow glove; every thing else had disappeared, 
except my boots which I had kicked under my bed the night before in 
one of the paroxysms of my despair! The rascal'who had robbed me—a 
fact I onal no longer doubt, it was no vision—had even carried off the 
very socks I wore the day before. The instant I discovered my loss, I 
riled to the top of the staircase and shouted with all my might, nor 
was it long before I heard footsteps ascending. 1 then retreated to my 
room, hastily put on the soiled and solitary ducks, and was prepared to re- 
ceive Madame Ventrebleu when she ae the door. 

It would occupy too much space were I to natrate the scene which en- 
sued. Enough for me to say, that my kind hostess, who actually shed 
tears at my forlorn condition, did all in her power to comfort me. She 
shook her eee sadly when I mentioned her husband’s name, and her 
anger was fierce when I told her my suspicions of Paradis. He had 
slept at the Boule d’Or the night before, but had set off by the diligence 
at daybreak, his baggage consisting of a large heavy chest, which Ma- 
dame Ventrebleu admitted was a very light one when he came to lodge 
at the hotel. He had filled it at my expense, but by opening the door of 
my room, had unintentionally saved my life. If my motive for return- 
ing home had been a strong one before, it was infinitely more urgent 
now, and I explained this as well as I could to the sympathising female, 
whose heart, — but what had I now to do with hearts? besides, she was 
another's! To be brief ;—from her own pocket she lent me fifty francs 
to take me to London ; I kept close in the Boule d’or till the evening 
came on, when, having said ‘ adieu” to the only friend I had met in 
Paris, I took my place in the cabriolet of the diligence, and set outthat 
night for Boulogne. It was a bitter cold one, and what I felt in my 
white pantaloons, my boots without socks, my thin silk waistcoat, and 
with only one glove, exceeds my ability to do justice to. The early Pagan 
martyrs could hardly have had a worse time of it. 

At Boulogne I waited for money and letters—for there I was compara- 
tively unknown. Both came in the course of a week, and amongst the 
latter was one in a handwriting that was unknown to me, bearing the 
Brussels post-mark. I hastily broke the seal, and some thin pieces of 
paper dropper from the envelope, which contained these words : 

“ T have trifled with you, I fear, but will be no party to your being 
cheated. I repair as much of the wrong done you as lays in my power. 
The bills which I enclose are those you gave to Henry. Ihave taken them 
from his desk while he slept. I brave the consequences,—though, I feel 
already that his anger is terrible. Forgive and pity the unfortunate 

‘© ANGELIQUE.” 

I afterwards learnt that there was indeed much to pity in the sad fate 
which befel her, but I forbear to pursue the subject further. At a future 

riod I may have more to tell of the personages who have figured in 
this “ histoire veridique,” for the present, as Shakspeare somewhere 
says in one of his plays, 

“ ExeuntT OMNES.” 
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LITERATURE. 


THE BONAPARTE LETTERS AND DESPATCHES.* 


WE are not exactly informed whence or how these secret and con- 
fidential letters were obtained, but bearing as they do internal evidence 
of authenticity, we have no doubt but that they will be read with as much 
avidity and curiosity as the Wellington and Nelson Letters and Des- 
patches, although the latter, perchance, possess greater national interest, 
and certainly equal historical importance. The feeling prominently ex- 
cited is that of intimacy—an intimacy conferred by the actual corres- 
pondence of one of the most extraordinary men the world ever saw, and 
which no other pen can ever invest him with. It is stated that these 
letters were never intended to meet the public eye ; a statement which is 
so far substantiated, that they certainly comprise much of those senti- 
ments and motives that are of a purely personal character, and which 
yet influenced the great devastator’s actions during the busy and event- 
ful years over which they extend, and embracing the most brilliant 
epochs of his career. But while they display the unrivalled judgment 
and foresight of the man, and his indefatigable perseverance ol activity, 
they also a | bare, in unmistakeable language, the fraud and perfidy, the 
rapacity and cruelty, which cast a shade over those higher qualities, which 
at the best can only be looked upon as means to obtain an end, and which, 
when viewed as intellect applied to wrong purposes, ought never to ex- 
cite that admiration which they, unfortunately, too often do, as their sphere 
is comprehensive and all-embracing, or when they are applied to nations 
and not to individuals. The fact is, that Napoleon, like other giant con- 
querors, was but an instrument in the hands of Providence, for purposes, 
the wisdom of which, is not always easily penetrated. It is in this light 
that his motives of action should be judged. He had his mission. It 
was an evil one, but for good purposes, if only to cleanse the world of 
the scum of the French Revolution, and its progress was consequently 
independent of principle or morality. 

The Letters of Wellington and Nelson—the single-hearted defenders 
of a world’s peace—on no occasion exhibit any of those Satanic impulses 
which are so characteristic of Napoleon’s mind. With the former it was 
all sanguinary conquest, with the latter a noble and praiseworthy feel- 
ing of duty to their king and country. 

This correspondence of the modern Attila requires to be not only read, 
but carefully digested, in order that its utter selfishness should be fully 
appreciated, and to those so disposed we heartily recommend these re- 
markable volumes, to which we may also probably return at a future 


opportunity. 





* The Bonaparte Letters and Despatches, Secret, Confidential, and Official; 
from Originals in his Private Cabinet. 2 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
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MEN OF CAPITAL.* 


How truthful and searching are Mrs. Gore’s ever-varying sketches of 
society, with what reorag | zeal and earnestness of purpose does she 
carry the reader through the mazes of the social fabric, and expose to 
them the weaknesses, the follies, and the vices of the world of fashion ! 

A younger brother and a younger son, both consigned to the guards, 
are on this occasion the heroes of a story avowedly illustrative of the evil 
influence of mercenary motives. From the time that Barty Brookes, as 
he is called for brevity sake, is jilted by his boy-love Emmy, for his 
wealthy brother, Sir Robert Brookes, of Wrenhurst Park, till his fatal 
connexion with the Stanleys, of Datchet Mead, our interest is with the 

ounger son; after which it is monopolised by the historian himself, 
reer, the anonymous guardsman, who is the other actor in the sad 
drama. The latter has formed, at an early period of thé said eventful 
history, a clandestine engagement with the sister of Brookes, and the 
barrack-intimacy of Barty and Percy was naturally exceedingly great. 
It was what Mrs. Gore calls “a dressing-gown-and-slipper intimacy.” 

Barty had taken his first hard lessons of life at Hypocrisy Hall, as he 
was wont to call the suburban residence of his guardian, Justinian Broad- 
ham, Esquire, M.P., of Lombard-street and East Wandsworth. Even 
after he had got his commission, and when his darling Emmy was no 
longer the Hamadryad of the place, and the playful, romping girl had 
been converted into a Mrs. Margaret Meanwell, he was still accustomed 
to dine there on the Sundays. 

But Emma was destined to be the future Lady Bountiful, of Wren- 
hurst Park; and when Barty became acquainted with this fact, and that 
the deed-settlement had also placed it out of his brother’s power to 
do any thing more for him, he, who had been till that time thoughtless 
of fortune and careless of his future prospects, became suddenly inocu- 
lated with interestedness. 

The regiment having removed to Windsor, the two friends accompanied 
it thither with hearts full, but pockets empty. Barty, under these cir- 
cumstances, affected the country-gentleman, while Perey preferred his 
barrack-room and correspondence with Harriet, rendered doubly interest- 
ing by the suit of a certain Lord Donnington, and he was voted a 
spooney. Among the hundred new connexions formed by Barty in 
his new character, were the Stanleys of Datchet Mead. Mrs. Stanley, 
not above five-and-twenty, and very pretty; Mr. Stanley, an F.R.S. and 
F.A.S. of fifty years of age. 

Barty’s visits to Datchet Mead continued to be as numerous and as 
prolonged as ever, till the tide was turned by the discovery of an heiress, 
a charming girl, who resided with a quizzical uncle and aunt, a Mr. 
and Mrs. Juckeson, at Larch Lodge, on the borders of Bagshot Heath. 
The heiress of the white square house, isolated like a mile-stone on the 
borders of the heath, was an arrant coquette. Possessing no heart of 
her own, she had little faith in the existence of so useless an appendage, 
and “she fancied that the feelings of others were, like her own, merely 


* Men of Capital. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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assumed for show, like a pair of —- or a breast-pin.” Hearing 
that Brookes was attached to Mrs. Stanley, it sufficed, that he was a 
pre-engaged man, to pique her vanity to effect a conquest. In due 
course of time, Barty weds the fair Sabina, and becomes a man of capital. 

There is, however, in the back ground of this apparent felicity a most 
gloomy and painful picture of domestic affliction. The fair but frail 
Ethel Stanley has become the mother of a child of wrath, and the old man 
perished broken-hearted. In the deep despondency and distress that 
ensued, Percy alone abided by the unfortunate Ethel, and comforted and 
encouraged her. But the heaviest blow of all remained to come. Old 
Stanley’s death-bed curse had been “not loud but deep.” By virtue of 
the marriage settlements the child was to succeed to the whole of the 
property, but by a codicil to the will, the injured man had decreed that 
it should be placed under the care of his executors, who were requested to 
act as guardians on its attaining the age of one month. The child was 
removed accordingly, and the unfortunate mother left in a delirium of 
grief and agony from which she only recovered to learn the death of her 
infant. ‘Then alone she became calm and composed. There was nothing 
but the grave remained for her, and after appointing Percy her sole exe- 
cutor and legatee, the broken spirit cast off the slight thread that held it 
to earth. It so happened that Mr. Stanley had taken no precautions 
against the contingency of the child’s death during its minority, and 
Percy, by this arrangement unwittingly and unintentionally became the 
inheritor of the whole of the property and another MAN oF CAPITAL, 

Percy had abstained during his prolonged and friendly attentions to 
Mrs. Stanley from all allusion to the circumstances in his letter to Harriet 
Brookes. He had felt a natural repugnance to advert, even remotely, to 
a secret so unfit for the participation of a being so chaste as the lady to 
whom he was engaged. ‘The consequence was that some mischievous 
person was at the trouble not only of acquainting Miss Brookes with the 
fact, but also of creating an impression that his humane visits to Datchet 
were the results of a warm and fortunate attachment. Little exaggeration 
had sufficed to convince her that the devoted attentions of poor Perey 
were addressed to the fair widow and her jointure rather than to the sad 
widow and her death-bed. Convinced that she was betrayed, she had 
been tempted to betray in her turn, and had consented to wed the perse- 
vering Lord Donnington. Percy arrived in time only to pick up one of 
the faded flowers that were strewn in the bridal pathway. 

As this is given as a narrative of facts, we cannot expect to have the 
moral of events, that may be yet untold, unfolded to us. Except that 
Lady Donnington was undeceived, and that before the Summer of the 
ensuing year was over, the grass was growing upon her grave, we learn 
nothing of the fate of the others. Of the success of the railroad specula- 
tions of the mercenary and profligate Brookes, or whether Percy is the 
real hermit of Pall-Mall, we are not distinctly told. Ln revanche, Mrs. 
Gore favours us with other sketches of men of capital as they are some- 
times seen in their nobler phases, encountering the difficulties arrayed 
against their progress in their “seemingly velvet career.” We have, 
however, deemed a sketch of the history of two men of capital quite suf- 
ficient to introduce the reader to these entertaining volumes, 
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THE ANNUALS. 


We shall begin with “ Heath’s Keepsake for 1847,” edited by the 
Countess of Blessington. The plates are thirteen in number, and 
they comprise three Venetian interiors, by M. Lake Price, which can- 
not fail to please the most fastidious. The cleverest plate is, how- 
ever, decidedly Emile Wattier’s “ Sisters,” and the prettiest, Edward 
Corbould's “ Heiress.” Mr. J. W. Wright's “Lady of Liege” is 
a clever composition, and Lecount’s ‘ Debardeur” highly la 
teristic. Cattermole’s “Rachel” is the only form, the proportions 
of which are not pleasing to the eye. A host of names familiar to 
the literature of the country stand forth as contributors. Our own corres- 
pondent, Signor Mariotti, he exhibited his characteristic powers to great 
effect in the “ Last Hours of Jacopo Ruffini.” It is a very striking 

erformance. The Countess of Blessington has been equally felicitous 
in her choice of subjects and in her mode of treatment of them— 
Venice is to her sympathetic ground. Mr. Monckton Milnes has given 
a most flattering character of Suleiman Pasha. It is a sign of whole- 
some progress, when a renegade can be written of in such terms. Mr. 
H. Prinsep has a genuine Persian Ghuzl. Among the poetical con- 
tributors are Mr. Walter Savage Landor, Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley, Lord John Manners, Miss Youatt, Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Abdy, 
Mr. C. Swain, Florence Wilson, Miss Rose Acton, Miss Garrow, Mr. R. 
Snow, and Mr. A. Cochrane. Landor’s verses breathe of the South. 
Miss Garrow’s “ Lethe Draught” is sad, but beautiful. Lord John 
Manners’ stanzas on ‘ Bothwell Castle” and} “Blantyre Priory,” de- 
serve high commendation; and Florence Wilson mourns feelingly for her 
mother so lately lost. Among the prose communications Mrs. Romer’s 
“Legend of Florence,” Miss Toulmin’s “ Painters Revealing,” Dr. 
Shelton Mackenzie's ‘‘ Velasquez,” and Mr. Harrison’s “ Lady of Liege” 
are all meritorious. 

“ Heath’s Book of Beauty,” likewise edited by the Countess of Bles- 
sington, is devoted this year, in its artistic department, to the realisation 
of Byron’s descriptions of Aurora Raby, Leila, Angiolina, Zuleika, 
Laura, Gulnare, Olimpia, Kaled, Astarte, Medora, and Haidee. The 
painters employed in this task have been Messrs. Corbould, Cox, Egg, 
Frith, Hayter, Saal, and Wright. The attempt to give the effect 
of the “ Kohol’s jetty dye” in making the eastern eye ‘large and 
lustrous,” has led to an inevitable exaggeration. Yet there are some 
very beautiful fancy portraits, witness Olimpia, Astarte, and Laura, 
all three in very different styles. The literary contributors to the 
“ Book of Beauty” are, with some few additions, nearly the same as 
the ‘* Keepsake.” Z. has a tale of capital punishment, which is 
so full of real interest and true pathos, that if our, space 
allowed it, we would most gladly have made an extract. The Baroness 
de Calabrella has treated of the “ Evils of Procrastination” with her 
usual cleverness of illustration, and Mrs. C. Hall has contributed a cha- 
racteristic Irish fairy tale called ‘‘ Hidden Treasure.” There are several 
other tales and prose sketches of merit. Lady E. Stuart Wortley, Lord 
John Manners, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. W. S. Landor, Mr. C. Swain, 
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Mr. .R. Bernal, Miss Toulmin, Miss Wilson, M. Mariotti, and Mr. Snow, 
are among those who have contributed to the poetical department of this 
pular and beautiful volume. 

“ Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1847 ,” by the Honourable Mrs. 
Norton, has always stood very high in public estimation for variety and in- 
terest, and this year’s volume surpasses all its predecessors. First, we have 
the faireditress herself—a portrait by T. Carrick, illustrated by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, in lines which we only regret we cannot transfer to our 
own gn Next, an exquisitely beautiful vignette by Mr. A. E. Chalons, 
which formally introduces us to subjects (among them is probably the 
most pleasing of the existing portraits of the queen—that of Sir W. C. 
Ross, R.A.) treated of by the editress, in the language that belongs only 
to the most intellectual and gifted of nature’s spokesmen—the poet in 
heart and thought. The subjects in question comprise almost every 
variety of art, portraitures, historical and Scriptural, landscapes, and 
composition. The Honourable Edmund Phipps has illustrated some of 
these, Lord John Manners and Mr. Monckton Milnes others. Mr. 
Thackeray has also a very pleasing theme, which he has taken up in his 
usual vein of quiet satirical pleasantry. But the most industrious and 
the most successful co-adjutor to the editress has been her sister, Lady 
Dufferin, many of whose contributions are possessed of the highest merit. 

“* Ackerman’s forget-me-not,’ edited by Frederic Shoberl, is less 
exclusive than its more ambitious competitors. Time-honoured, and rich 
in literary and artistic resources, it continues to be, as it has ever been, 
a tasteful and varied volume, most appropriate for a modest, yet pleasing 
Christmas or New Year’s present. Among the contributors we find the 
name of Mrs. Abdy, Miss Youatt, Mr. C. Swain, Dr. S. Mackenzie and 
Mr. N. Michell, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Pardoe, Mrs. Ponsonby, &c.,&e. 
The “ Forget-me- Not” boasts a greater variety of tales, ballads, and other 
light literary articles than most of the other annuals. 

With the exception of “ The Old Russian’s Grave,” which is all lines 
and angles, the illustrations are pleasing specimens of art. Mr. H. K. 
Browne, has a very pretty composition, “The Hunting of the Lady 
Maude.” Mr. J. E. Buckley’s “ Beatrice d’Este” is also very beautiful ; 
and Prout’s “ Well in Ratisbon Cathedral” is a gem of its kind. 

““ The Juvenile Scrap- Book,” by the author of the ‘* Women of Eng- 
land,” is published for the especial benefit of those whom it would be 
treasonable to neglect at this season of the year. It has, also, one of the 
most charming pictures that the eye can contemplate, “The Mountain 
Stream,” by Poole; “The Court of Haddon Hall,” “ Rutland Cavern,” 
“¢ Miller's Dale,” and still more especially “ Young Edmund,” by Sir W. 
C. Ross, are beautiful things; but others of the illustrations, however much 
they may be what the editress intended, ‘‘ suggestive of thought,” are not 
always so pleasing to the eye. The literary department of this 
pretty annual, appears to be solely contributed by its clever editress, 
whose great object is to point a moral, and, in her own words, to make her 
young friends happy, by teaching them to think on subjects worthy of 
thought. 
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CHRONICLES OF THE FLEET PRISON.* 


Tue late hour at which these “ Chronicles of the Fleet Prison’* have come 
to hand, precludes a lengthened notice for the present month. Mr. Row- 
croft is a very clever, dashing writer—precisely the man to indite such chro- 
nicles in the manner best suited for those who delight in tales of sad- 
ness and suffering, with which prison-life is inevitably connected. The titles 
of his stories, “* The House of Tears,” “ The Ruined Merchant,” * Fi-Fa 
and Ca-Sa,” ‘* The Young Noble,” and “ The Turnkey’s Daughter,” are 
sufficient to attest to the interest and variety possessed by those memorials 
of recklessness, crime, and punishment. The book might have been 
a little more historical, some references might, for example, have 
been made to the times of torture within its walls, the times of 
the Star Chamber and of religious persecutions, which anticipated its ex- 
clusive appropriation to prisoners for debt. Some instances might also 
have been given of the Fleet marriages. But the author could not 
comprise every thing, and while we welcome his “Chronicles of the 
Fleet,” still more heartily do we rejoice that its history is completed. 


TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS.+ 


Tuts ought to be one of the most popular of the author’s works. Mrs. 
Trollope appears here as an agreeable, intelligent, discerning tourist, as 
well as a keen observer and caustic delineator of modern manners. 
Never more felicitous than when upon her trayels, the brilliancy which 
she has hitherto expended upon her way-side travelling companions, is 
here also communicated to sketches of nature and art, and never, perhaps, 
was she less bitter, without being a whit less entertaining. Travels and 
Travellers verily constitute a couple of amusing, clever, and unobjection- 
able tomes. 





WALTER HAMILTON.?3 


Tus new novel, by Mrs. Burdett, is one of well-sustained interest 
and great pathos. Indeed, the fate of Lord Henry and of the heroine, 
Ellen, appear to us to be almost unnecessarily melancholy. The main 
interest is involved in the career of Walter Hamilton, unjustly accused, 
tried, and condemned. The character is well drawn. Lady Jane is 
also a sweetly patient and enduring portrait ; indeed, most of the 
female characters are sketched with great tact and feeling. The race 
of the Doghertys, the Macauleys, and the Rourkes, are also sketched to 
perfection. Walter Hamilton hes every claim to be a popular and suc- 
cessful novel. 





CHRISTMAS STORIES 


CuristTmas Stories are, according to some, running a race with the 

* Chronicles of the Fleet Prison, from the Papers of the late Alfred Seedy, Esq. 
By Charles Rowcroft, 3 vols. H. Hurst. 

+ Travels and Travellers. A Series of Sketches. By Mrs. Trollope. < vols. 


Henry Colburn. . 
Walter Hamilton. A Novel, in 3 vols. By Mrs. C. D. Burdett. T. C. Newby. 
: Partners for Life ; a Christmas Story. By Camilla Toulmin, with Llustra- 
tions by John Absolon. W. S. Orr and Co. . 
New Year's Day ; a Winter’s Tale. By Mrs. Gore, with Ilustrations by 


George Cruikshank. Fisher and Co. 
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Annuals. . We do not think so. The successful embellishment of stand- 
ard literature, or the illustration of works for particular objects, scenic, 
historical, or scriptural, are alone adapted for a competition of that kind. 
Christmas Stories are peculiar to themselves, and Miss Toulmin, as a new 
competitor in this field, has penned a truly beautiful domestic tale. The 
story of a proud and wealthy man, whose one son weds a governess, and 
the other, when at Oxford, gives away his heart to a lowly maid, but 
both of whom are reconciled to their father by the partner of partners, 
Mr. Merrythorpe, the felicity of whose domestic hearth is only rivalled 
by that of the discarded William Hamilton. “ Partners for Life,” is, we 
should think, well adapted for the stage. 

How Mrs. Gore—the clever, versatile Mrs. Gore—could write such 
a sad tale as this for a new year’s book, we are at a loss to conceive. 
Poor dear little Georgey, we are made to interest ourselves in his boyish 
simplicity, his childish career, free from vice and sin, and his mysterious 
parentage, for what? to weep over his death-bed, for the fountains of 
human sympathy must be dried up when tears flow not at so tragic 
a conclusion. ‘The perusal of this story may, however, chasten many 
a heart, for the house of the wise man isthe house of mourning. 





CEYLON.* 


WITH mountains that attain an elevation of upwards of eight thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, with a central metropolis at an 
elevation of nearly seventeen hundred feet, and an unvarying sunrise and 
sunset (at least with a variation of little more than nine minutes through- 
out the year), Ceylon has always been to us a land of interest and 
curiosity. Its brave Kandyans, who fought so hard and so long for 
their liberty ; its abundant elephants (more numerous, it is supposed, 
than agian else); its deadly reptiles ; its forests of cocoa-nuts; its 
coffee and its cinnamon; are familiar as household words; but it is not 
so generally known that the history of the subjugation of this most re- 
markable territory, contains much that is full of records of indomitable 
bravery, and its too frequent concomitants, severe suffering. _ Mr. Mar- 
shall’s volume has strong claims for perusal ; it combines interest with in- 


struction. 





STRAY LEAVES, &c.t 


Tup Suffolk rector must be a most pleasant chatty companion. The 
reader will be agreeably surprised to find the variety that belongs to 
these “‘ Stray Leaves” of the worthy Freemason. Some of these sketches 
have already appeared in what is termed the “ fugitive” literature of the 
day ; but as they are all characterised by earnestness of purpose and no 
small amount of talent, we hope the volume-form now given to them, 


may ensure the wished-for permanency. 





* Ceylon : a General Description of the Island and its Inhabitants ; with an 
Historical Sketch of the Conquest of the Colony by the English. By Henry 


Marshall, F.R.S.E., &c. &c. W. H. Allen and Co. 
+ Stray Leaves from a Freemason’s Note-Book. By a Suffolk Rector. Richard 


Spencer. 
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STORIES OF THE CRUSADES AND TALES OF FEMALE 
HEROISM.* 


We are truly glad to find that Mr. Burns has not closed his prettily 

t up and nicel illustrated Fireside Library. Here are two more 
volumes of delightful reading for young people, issued at a most reason- 
able price, and at a most seasonable time of the year. 





MR. CARPENTER’S SONGS AND BALLADS.+ 


Mr. J. E. Carrenter, the popular song writer, has followed in the 
footsteps of Loveras a lecturer, and he is now giving in the provinces two 
musical entertainments, or lectures, illustrated with songs of his own compo- 
sition, founded on popular fairy traditions. He is assisted by vocalists, and 
also sings himself many of the songs. The entertainments are entitled 
« An Hour in Fairy Land” and “The Elfin Crew,” and they are spoken 
of by the various local journals as being in the highest degree interesting 
and successful. 





KING CHARLES THE FIRST.f{ 


Ir is almost a breach of literary manners to dismiss so laborious and 
ambitious a work as a dramatic poem in five acts in as many lines. Ne- 
cessity, however, knows no manners. Mr. Gurney believes the “Holy 
Martyr King” to have been “one of the noblest of all mere human 
creatures that have breathed the air upon this earthly planet,” and he 
has written a poem, of no mean merit, to vindicate and illustrate 
that unfortunate monarch’s character. The author further sees relations 
in the present aspect of things to the times of the “murdered Patriot 
King.” He is probably not far wrong. It is only necessary to add, that 
this poetico-political manifesto is sent into the world with that perfection 
of reemueky which characterises every thing that emanates from Mr. 
Pickering. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“‘CoGuHLAn’s Pocket Pictures of London;” “Petit Musée de Litera- 
ture Frangaise,” by M. Le Page;” “ The Suttee,” a poem with notes ; 
“Ignez de Castro,” a tragedy in five acts ; “ Illustrations of Eating,” by 
a Beef-eater ; * Punch’s Pocket Book, for 1847.” 





* Stories of the Crusades. I. De Hellingley. Il. The Crusade of St. Louis. 

Tales of Female Heroism. James Burns. 

t Syllabus, and Words of the Songs, Duets, &c. &c., as sung in Mr. J. E. Car- 
penter’s Vocal Entertainment, entitled the Elfin Crew. Addison & Hodson. 

} King Charies the First ; a Dramatic Poem, in Five 4 . By Archer Gur- 
ney. William Pickering. 
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